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DEAD  OR  ALIVE 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me,  and  he  brought  me  out  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  and  set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the  valley;  it  was  full  of 
bones.  And  he  led  me  round  among  them:  and  behold,  there  were  very 
many  upon  the  valley;  and  lo,  they  were  very  dry.  And  he  said  to  me, 
“Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live?” 

Again  he  said  to  me,  “Prophesy  to  these  bones,  and  say  to  them,  O  dry 
bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Thus  says  the  Lord  God  to  these  bones: 
Behold,  I  will  cause  breath  to  enter  you,  and  you  shall  live. 

And  I  will  lay  sinews  upon  you,  and  cover  you  with  skin,  and  put  breath 
in  you,  and  you  shall  live;  and  you  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.” 

Ezekiel  37:  1-6. 
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Qreetiny i  Irom  the  Aloderator 

“Sit  clown  young  man!  When  God 
wants  to  convert  the  heathen  He  will  do 
it,  without  your  help  or  mine.” 

So  spoke  a  clergyman  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  to  young  William  Carey  at  the  first 
stirrings  of  the  modern  missionary  move¬ 
ment. 

Unfortunately  the  clergy  of  the  18th 
century  has  a  vast,  unapostolic  succession 
of  disciples  who  are  all  around  us  at  the 
end  of  the  20th  century. 

We  hear  them,  for  example,  at  almost 
every  ecumenical  gathering.  At  any  men¬ 
tion  of  any  urgency  for  any  definite  and 
immediate  action,  some  clergyman  almost 
invariably  rises  and  calls  us  to  remember 
that  we  must  be  patient;  that  this  is  not 
our  doing,  it  is  God’s  doing;  that  it  is  God’s 
will,  and  that  He  will  bring  it  to  pass— in 
His  own  time  and  in  His  own  way. 

God  does  not  convert  the  heathen,  or  bring  about  church  union,  or 
feed  the  hungry,  or  do  anything  else  that  His  children  should  do,  in  His 
own  time  and  in  His  own  way,  without  your  help  and  mine. 

Following  World  War  II  a  German  theologian  wrote,  “Bolshevism  is 
terrible;  but  when  God  has  had  enough,  even  as  with  the  Nazis,  He  will 
lift  His  hand  and  destroy  it.”  But  God  did  not  lift  His  hand  and  destroy 
Nazism,  until  Churchill  rallied  the  people  of  England,  and  millions  all 
around  the  world  fought  and  died.  God  will  not  lift  His  hand  and  destroy 
Communism;  what  is  evil  in  it  we  shall  have  to  overcome.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  not  try  that  by  war.  God  will  not  lift  His  hand  and  fashion 
church  union— when  He  finally  gets  round  to  it. 

Whether  we  think  of  war  or  poverty,  of  tyranny  or  injustice,  or  the 
disunion  in  our  Christian  church,  we  should  be  honest  enough  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  these  things  do  not  remain  on  earth  because  God  is  not  yet  ready 
for  anything  better.  Let  us  give  up  the  blasphemy  of  talking  about  waiting 
for  God  in  His  good  time  to  give  us  peace,  or  establish  justice,  to  make  it 
possible  for  human  life  to  exist  in  dignity  here  on  earth,  or  to  bring  unity 
among  Christians  who  mutually  exclude  each  other  from  their  communion 
tables.  God’s  time  is  not  in  the  future.  It  is  not  even  now.  It  was  long 
ago.  It  is  we,  and  our  fathers  before  us,  who  were  not  ready  for  the  time. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  doing  some  of  God’s  work  on  earth,  so 
that  we  may  join  that  noble  company  which  Paul,  including  himself, 
called  “God’s  fellow  workers." 

Ernest  Marshall  Howse 
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II 

J^et  (jke  Ckurck  Qet  IVitk  3t 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

In  one  of  his  plays  T.  S.  Eliot  refers 
to  the  Church  as  being  “like  a  starving 
child  locked  up  in  an  outhouse  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  world.”  No  person  serv¬ 
ing  long  on  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  can  subscribe  to  such  a 
notion.  We  are  frequently  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  world.  Some  people  think 
too  much  so.  I  don’t  believe  we  can  be  too 
much  involved  providing  we  are  there  in 
a  responsible  way  and  acknowledge  that 
God  was  there  ahead  of  us  and  our  being 
present  is  in  obedience  to  His  will. 

Dealing  as  it  does  with  the  issues  of 
Evangelism  both  in  its  overall  planning 
and  at  the  grass  roots  level,  and  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  areas  of  social  service  from  assist¬ 
ing  in  a  Haven  for  drug  addicts,  supporting 
a  padre  to  the  pubs,  sharing  a  Christian 
concern  for  unmarried  mothers,  establishing  Senior  citizens  homes,  giving 
leadership  in  social  issues  such  as  housing,  medicare,  church  and  industry 
institutes,  decent  wages  and  working  conditions,  concern  for  the  im¬ 
prisoned  and  the  unfortunate— I  feel  the  pulse  of  the  heart  throb  of 
humanity  here  in  this  Board. 

The  basic  thesis  I  offer  is  this:  I  believe  that  the  Church,  although  2,000 
years  old,  is  tied  sometimes  to  the  status  quo,  often  accused  of  being  a 
hand  maiden  of  monied  interests  and  by  others  of  getting  on  the  band 
zvagon  of  popular  causes,  gathering  barnacles  of  complacency,  retreating 
into  ghettoes  of  piety  or  clumsily  riding  forth  as  a  knight  on  the  white 
charger  to  give  the  magic  touch  that  will  clean  up  a  dirty  ivorld,  can 
still  be  relevant,  realistic  and  resilient. 

If  I  could  stand  outside  of  Church  history  and  see  the  panorama  of 
2000  years  in  one  grand  sweep  out  of  which  I  could  choose  a  time  to  be  a 
Christian  minister  it  would  be  today.  I  know  it  is  not  easy,  we  are  in 
despair  sometimes;  in  cross  currents  of  thought  that  almost  overwhelm  us; 
we  are  opposed  on  many  sides;  overburdened  by  petty  and  irritating 
concerns;  misunderstood  frequently,  (mis-quoted,  too).  Yet  never  was 
there  such  a  challenge,  never  such  a  world  waiting  for  ministers  and  laity 
together  to  show  their  mettle  in  the  things  that  matter;  never  such 
theological  ferment  to  quicken  the  wit  and  sharpen  the  sword  of  the 
spirit  as  exists  today.  God  has  set  us  in  the  Church  in  an  exciting  time. 
Can  we  really  “get  with  it?” 

Three  weeks  ago  on  the  Sunday  morning  broadcast  “postmark  U.K.”, 
Sam  Pollock  took  his  listeners  to  Melton  Moberley,  and  a  visit  to  St. 
Mary’s  Anglican  Church.  In  an  interview  with  the  priest  it  was  indicated 
how  this  congregation  is  seeking  to  become  relevant  today.  The  priest 
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told  of  how  they  were  trying  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  having  the 
eucharist  observed  with  the  priest  back  at  the  "end  of  a  long  tunnel”,  a 
reference  I  assume  to  the  length  and  shape  of  the  sanctuary.  Then  he  told 
of  other  ways  in  which  the  congregation  and  its  leadership  are  seeking  to 
bring,  not  only  the  Holy  Table  but  the  whole  manifestation  of  the  life  that 
is  in  Christ  into  the  centre  of  the  congregation  and  to  relate  to  people 
where  they  are.  The  commentator  concluded  the  visit  to  Saint  Mary’s 
Church  by  saying:  "Now  let  us  leave  this  Church  that  is  desperately  trying 
to  catch  up  to  the  twentieth  century  and  go  down  the  street  where  we 
will  find  a  factory  that  is  already  preparing  to  enter  the  twenty-first 
century.” 

Do  we  not  have  here  a  somewhat  pathetic  picture  of  our  predicament? 
We  are  discussing  ways  in  which  the  Church  can  catch  up  to  this  century, 
while  in  so  many  areas  of  thought  and  technological  development  we  are 
being  left  far  behind. 

Along  with  that  illustration  I  want  you  to  have  before  you  this 
comment  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  with  whom  I  was  speaking  recently; 
(he  happens  to  be  of  a  French  Canadian  background);  “When  I  think  of 
the  sociological  ferment  seething  beneath  the  crust  of  our  civilization  it 
frightens  me”.  Then  he  corrected  himself:  “I  mean”,  he  said,  “it  chal¬ 
lenges  me”.  I  also  think  we  need  to  heed  the  warning  of  Professor  Masao 
Takenaka  writing  in  the  Church  Labour  Letter,  issued  from  the  School 
of  Theology  of  Doshisha  University  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  when  he  stated: 
" Conferenciology  may  become  a  new  chair  in  our  universities”.  It  was  a 
gentle  warning  against  too  much  talk  and  too  little  action,  too  much 
dialogue  and  too  few  deeds,  too  much  conferring  and  too  little  commit¬ 
ment.  We  will  need  to  go  from  the  blue  print  of  the  plan  to  the  scaffolding 
of  the  job,  from  the  drafting  board  to  the  work  bench,  from  the  strategy 
session  to  the  ramparts  where  we  will  man  the  guns,  from  the  Session 
meeting  to  the  Union  hall,  from  the  Committee  of  Stewards  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  prayers  to  politics,  from  place  of  worship 
to  place  of  service. 

The  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  has  been  spearheading 
the  Plan  toward  an  evangelism  that  seeks  to  accept  the  fact  that  Christ 
is  relevant  in  our  world,  and  in  doing  so  it  has  asked  that  we  “listen  to 
the  world”.  To  this  end  it  has  asked  that  people  involved  in  this  project 
read:  Why  The  Sea  Is  Boilizig  Hot,  The  Comfortable  Pew,  God’s  Frozen 
People,  etc.  As  a  result  we  have  been  accused  of  “negativism”,  and  with 
it  has  been  linked  a  drop  in  Missionary  and  Maintenance  givings.  A 
recent  article  contributed  to  The  United  Church  Observer  condemned 
the  strategy  of  some  of  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service  and  some  “leading  ministers”  (whatever  that  means).  I  want  to 
take  issue  with  the  basic  premise  here.  People  are  confusing  what  we  call 
“listening  to  the  world”  with  the  idea  of  irresponsibly  kow-towing  to  the 
world.  They  are  confusing  “negativism”  with  an  attempt  to  analyze  our 
obvious  weaknesses.  I  believe  that  this  keen  looking  at  ourselves  is  of  the 
leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  I  am  correct  then  I  cannot  look  upon  it  as 
being  evil.  I  make  haste  to  say  that  no  one  is  more  concerned  about  the 
Missionary  and  Maintenance  Fund  than  I  am.  All  I  am  saying  is,  that  the 
Church  which  does  not  face  up  to  the  facts  some  of  this  “negativism”  has 
been  presenting  to  us,  is  burying  its  head  in  the  sand  and  will  not  thereby 
avoid  the  day  of  reckoning.  The  day  of  reckoning  is  upon  us. 

In  failing  to  listen  to  the  world  we  have  been  subtly  drawn  into 
compromise  with  the  world  in  other  aspects.  The  failure  of  our  Church 
to  condemn  Canada's  acquisition  of  atomic  zveapons  was  a  case  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  worldly  voice  of  the  world  in  the  wrong  way.  We  heeded,  the 


voice  of  poiver  and  deterrent  expediency.  Let  us  take  the  negativism  and 
grasping  it  as  you  would  a  nettle,  firmly  and  strongly  accept  the  chastise¬ 
ment  which  it  is  rightly  bringing  to  us  and  go  on  to  build  by  whatever 
means  possible,  person  upon  person,  truth  upon  truth,  and  line  upon  line, 
here  a  little,  there  a  little,  so  that  we  become  masters  and  not  slaves  of 
our  institutions  and  of  our  theologies.  We  are  slaves  to  our  institutions 
when  we  use  them  as  slumber  rooms  for  expiring  hopes  and  not  as 
delivery  rooms  where  God  brings  to  birth,  new  life,  new  power,  and  a 
new  spirit.  We  are  slaves  to  our  theologies  when  instead  of  being 
liberated  in  the  life  of  Christ  we  are  imprisoned  in  the  creeds  about 
Christ. 

From  this  point  on,  I  want  to  tie  in  what  I  have  to  say  with  the 
“Planning  Fellowships”  which  are  being  held  across  the  nation. 

1.  Let  us  continue  to  foster  frank  and  open  discussion  of  the  things 
that  are  “bugging”  us  about  the  Church.  This,  I  repeat,  will  only  be 
negative  if  we  use  it  negatively.  If  I  go  to  my  doctor  I  want  something 
more  than  a  pep  talk  on  the  power  of  positive  thinking,  I  want  him  to 
say;  “Thou  ailest  here  and  here,  and  thou  hadst  better  do  this  and  that 
about  it”.  Now,  I  admit,  from  the  first  edition  of  the  Comfortable  Pew 
to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Observer  on  the  “padded  pew”  we  had  a  pretty 
full  dish  of  analysis  and  diagnosis.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
we  can  afford  to  let  this  dull  our  critical  faculty.  We  ought  to  take  for 
granted  it  is  criticism  in  love  and  accept  the  fact  that  many  who  make 
little  noise  may  still  be  the  most  relevant.  Yeast  in  the  dough,  to  use 
Jesus’  illustration,  works  noiselessly  but  ceaselessly  and  powerfully.  The 
yeast  is  in  revolt  and  creates  a  seething  boiling  mass.  Yet  it  is  a  revolution 
without  fanfare.  (I  know  many  lay  men  and  women  in  our  congregation 
at  Saint  Luke’s  who  have  been  laying  the  ground  work  for  years  for  the 
sort  of  modest  outreach  we  are  seeking  to  achieve  today.) 

2.  My  second  hope  would  be  that  we  don’t  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water.  What  is  the  baby  here?  What  is  the  crucial  ingredient, 
the  thing  above  all  else  that  we  want  to  see  come  to  the  top  after  all  our 
stirring  and  struggling?  Is  it  not  to  make  the  Church  what  it  was  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles?  A  vital  dynamic  force  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
of  society.  The  dichotomy  which  we  have  perpetrated  in  separating  the 
Gospel  into  individual  and  social  was  unknown  to  the  New  Testament.  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  they  so  soon  abandoned  the  concept  of  communalistic 
living  as  indicated  in  Chapter  four  of  the  Acts.  (I  hope  my  adding  an 
extra  syllable  to  that  word  will  save  me  from  being  tagged  a  ‘fellow 
traveller’.)  But  apart  from  this,  they  were  the  people  who  added  three 
thousand  souls  a  day  to  the  Church  and  turned  the  world  upside  down. 
They  were  the  ones  who  got  up  early  for  prayer  and  to  go  to  jail  because 
they  had  offended  the  monied  interest  at  Ephesus.  Bishop  E.  R.  Wickham 
in  his  Church  and  People  in  an  Industrial  City  identifies  two  communities, 
the  “industrial  community”  and  the  “bedroom  community”.  He  could 
have  called  it  the  bedroom,  play  room,  reading  and  TV  room,  plus  the 
breakfast  nook.  The  Church  until  recently  has  been  involved  mainly  in 
the  “bedroom  community”— birth,  marriage,  death.  We  cannot  compart¬ 
mentalize  a  vital  Christi-an  Faith.  To  suggest  that  in  one  area  we  have 
faith  when  we  pray  and  have  our  devotions  and  sing  our  hymns,  while  in 
another  we  have  our  social,  recreational,  business  and  political  life  and 
that  one  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  other  is  a  practical  heresy.  It  is 
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foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Some  of  you  know  we 
have  a  "soap-box  forum"  at  Saint  Luke’s  in  the  summer.  This  takes  place 
in  Alan  Gardens  across  the  street.  One  Sunday  evening  when  I  was  on 
the  soap-box  dealing  with  the  subject,  “The  Church  and  Politics”,  a  man 
going  by^  said,  “Why  don’t  you  get  back  in  your  Church  and  stick  to 
religion?”  When  ministers,  rabbis,  priests,  nuns  and  laity  walked  to  the 
American  Embassy  on  the  ‘solidarity  with  Martin  Luther  King’  walk  last 
spring,  we  were  about  the  Lord's  business.  When  ministers  spent  a  forty- 
eight  hour  vigil  on  Queen's  Park  steps  last  year  in  affirmation  of  convic¬ 
tions  regarding  the  health  of  our  fellow  men  we  were  not,  as  some  said, 
"dishonoring  our  calling.” 

d  he  false  concept  people  have  had  of  ministers  as  tea  sipping  parsons, 
is  not  easy  to  overcome.  1  believe  we  will  only  overcome  it  as  we  restore 
a  lost  radiancy  to  the  parish  ministry.  I  speak  as  one  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  parish  structure  is  pass£,  irrelevant  and  gathering  barnacles.  But, 
I  am  convinced,  if  something  is  not  done  to  rejuvenate  it  and  ‘but  quick’ 
it  may  become  that.  What  can  we  do? 

a)  We  can  learn  to  accept  the  specialized  ministry  and  back  it  up 
with  the  parish  ministry.  Take  the  padre  to  the  pubs  as  an  example. 
Because  he  operates  out  of  a  parish  base  this  has  done  something  for  the 
congregation  concerned  and,  on  his  own  testimony,  for  the  padre  as  well. 
Elis  relationship  with  other  ministers  and  congregations  says  the  same 
thing.  There  are  lay  men  and  lay  women  who  are  giving  moral  support  to 
padre  Winch,  not  just  by  saying  prayers  for  him,  but  by  going  with  him 
on  his  beat.  I  wish  my  time  allowed  me  to  spend  some  time  as  padre  to  a 
pub  or  tavern  within  the  parish  where  I  would  be  required  to  make 
regular  reports  to  him  about  my  work  in  that  regard.  The  same  thing 
obtains  to  a  degree  to  the  work  of  the  secretary  of  Religion  and  Labour 
Council,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  member  of  a  congregation  and  Session. 
There  are  people  who  were  indifferent  to  or  even  anti-labour  who  because 
of  these  contacts  have  a  more  informed  and  vital  interest. 

As  the  specialized  ministeries  develop  (and  they  will)  we  need  even 
more  general  practitioners  and  more  competent  general  practitioners 
(that  is,  congregational  or  parish  ministers)  and  we  need  to  develop  a 
liaison  between  them  and  the  specialized  ministeries.  This  means  a 
deepening  of  the  element  of  trust  between  two  groups  so  that  professional 
jealousy  is  sacrificed  to  professional  competence  and  a  spirit  of  under¬ 
standing. 

b)  We  can  foster  the  relationship  between  the  professional  ministry 
(specialized  or  parish)  and  the  ministry  of  the  laity.  I  found  that  a  position 
I  took  recently  at  a  meeting  where  the  subject  of  ordination  was  being 
discussed  was  somewhat  anathema  to  some  of  my  brethren  (and  I  respect 
their  feelings  even  if  I  disagree  with  their  conclusions).  I  was  taking  the 
position  that  my  confirmation  was  more  meaningful  and  more  important 
than  my  ordination.  At  my  ordination  I  was  simply  being  set  apart  for 
a  particular  function  which  was  an  extension  of  the  ministry  that  all  along 
had  been  the  burden  of  my  mind  and  heart.  This  concept  enables  me,  or 
is  an  enabling  factor  in  my  acceptance  of  and  understanding  of,  the  lay 
man  or  woman  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ministry.  I  don’t  want  to  rock 
the  boat  of  the  Principles  of  Union,  but  it  wouldn’t  bother  me  to  have 
had  a  lay  person  baptize  my  child  or  as  the  celebrant  in  Holy  Communion. 
Some  may  scorn  my  indifference  to  Church  history  on  this  point;  I  find  it 
somewhat  liberating.  If  we  are  going  to  debunk  the  sacerdotal  notions  of 
apostolic  succession  as  it  pertains  to  bishops,  let  us  be  honest  and  carry  it 
through  to  the  laity. 
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There  is  a  phrase  which  I  deplore.  It  says  something  about  "harness¬ 
ing  the  laity",  as  if  the  laity  were  an  inert  mass  waiting  for  the  injections 
of  the  elixir  of  life.  My  experience  is  that  the  laity  are  often  miles  in 
front  of  us  clergy.  We  have  to  catch  up.  In  the  planning  fellowships  at 
every  level  we  who  are  ordained  are  going  to  need  to  listen  to  the  laity 
that  we  may  learn  from  them. 

3.  The  third  dream  I  have  about  the  leadership  which  we  may  give 
is  that  we  may  be  an  instrument  for  linking  the  plan  to  the  powerhouse, 
tire  policy  to  the  basic  purpose,  the  work  to  the  worship  and  the  practice 
to  the  prayer  life.  Writing  of  prayer  as  it  relates  to  Church  Unity, 
Cardinal  Leger  states:  ‘‘We  come  to  pray  because  we  are  convinced  that 
Christian  Unity,  which  all  Christ’s  disciples  throughout  the  world  are 
seeking,  will  never  be  obtained  by  merely  human  means.  We  can  never 
restore  the  full  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ  on  the  basis  of  calculations,  of 
agreements,  of  diplomatic  arrangements.” 

So  I  am  convinced  we  will  not  make  do  in  the  renewal  of  the  Church 
unless  and  until  we  are  caught  in  that  spirit  and  verve  of  worship  which 
was  so  much  a  part  of  the  early  Church.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  to  be 
at  eleven  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  with  a  gowned  minister,  a  proces¬ 
sional,  the  sursum  corda  and  all  the  other  frills.  But  I  do  suggest  if  we  are 
looking  for  a  renewal  of  the  Church  we  begin  right  here  with  a  renewal 
of  the  Church  in  worship.  I  think  this  is  where  we  must  begin— and  I 
would  suggest  we  won’t  achieve  this  by  a  revival  of  such  things  as  repeating 
the  Apostles  Creed.  It  will  have  to  be  something  more  courageous  than 
that. 

Just  recently  in  Saint  Luke’s  I  took  Dr.  Harvey  Cox  at  his  word  when 
he  challenged  us  to  do  something  about  the  ‘shepherd  image’  of  the 
psalms,  which  he  avows  is  not  only  irrelevant  but  dishonest  in  an  urban 
setting.  So  at  the  risk  of  incurring  David’s  wrath  I  rewrote  Psalm  23  in 
these  words: 

The  Lord  is  my  machinist,  I  shall  not  want. 

He  secures  me  on  his  bench;  he  dips  me  in  the  cleansing  solutions; 

He  retempers  my  steel,  he  sets  my  parts  in  line  so  that  I  will  run  true— 
for  He  is  true. 

Yea  though  I  am  worthy  to  be  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap,  I  will  not 
be  afraid,  for  he  knows  I  will  be  restored; 

His  mills  and  His  moulds  they  will  refashion  me. 

He  shines  my  bearings,  my  motors  hum. 

Surely  strength  and  service  will  mark  my  clays  and  I  will  be  useful 
to  my  machinist  forever. 

Now  I  am  the  first  to  recognize  how  poor  that  effort  is.  But  at  least 
it  is  an  attempt.  Perhaps  others  can  pick  up  the  idea  and  do  a  better  job. 
I  want  to  conclude  with  these  words  which  I  wrote  one  Saturday  night 
as  I  envisaged  the  work  at  Saint  Luke’s  and  shared  this  vision  with  the 
congregation  the  next  morning. 

The  Church  is  not  called  to  be  a  museum  for  the  outworn  remains  of 
a  fossilized  piety;  it  is  a  laboratory  in  human  relations,  it  is  an  emergency 
clinic  for  the  bruised  and  broken;  it  is  a  cathedral  where  we  can  feel  the 
presence  of  a  host  of  witnesses;  it  is  a  ivorkshop  where  lives  may  be 
refashioned;  it  is  a  college  where,  under  the  tutorship  of  Christ,  we  may 
together  learn  more  about  God  and  man;  it  is  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
nations;  it  has  the  inspiration  of  music,  the  richness  of  the  word  of  God; 
the  friendly  handclasp,  the  voices  of  children,  the  counsel  of  age,  the 
strength  of  youth— the  power  of  the  living  God. 
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Ill 


Jbead  or  cdlive 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord 

In  a  vision,  Ezekiel  saw  a  valley  of  dry  bones.  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
asked:  “Can  these  dry  bones  live?”  Later  the  Spirit  said:  “These  bones 
are  the  children  of  Israel.” 

There  are  critics  and  even  prophets  today  who  declare  that  the  Church 
lacks  the  vitality  and  power  that  should  characterize  the  body  of  Christ. 
Some  charge  that  the  church  is  dead. 

A  church  which  is  an  aggregate  of  individuals  rather  than  an  inter¬ 
dependent  fellowship,  whose  program  is  a  series  of  perfunctory  duties 
rather  than  outgoing  Christian  service,  which  is  more  concerned  about 
keeping  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  whirring  than  the  integrity  and  worth 
of  individuals,  is  a  corpse. 

Disturbed  by  lack  of  reality  in  worship,  we  tamper  with  the  order  of 
the  liturgy,  add  a  few  more  ancient  and  modern  prayers,  only  to  discover 
that  the  end-product  is,  as  was  the  first,  a  “fastidious  bore.”  “There  is 
nothing  like  a  building  program,  a  church  mortgage  and  sacrificial  giving 
to  revive  the  church,”  declare  the  church  extension  enthusiasts,  only  to 
discover  a  need  for  other  forms  of  congregation  in  addition  to  the  parish 
structure.  Our  theologians  and  clergy  are  finding  it  more  difficult  to 
communicate  with  church  members  let  alone  the  unchurched.  Why  are 
ministers  and  laymen  leaving  the  church?  Could  it  be  that  the  church 
is  dead? 


The  Place  of  Renewal 

Can  these  dry  bones  live?  Jesus  said:  “Whoever  would  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it;  but  whoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  will  find  it.”  The 
way  to  life  is  not  to  be  over-protective  of  the  institution  but  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  service  of  people.  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham  writes: 

“ There  is  only  one  place  at  which  a  genuine  renewal  of  the  life  of 
the  church  can  take  place ,  namely,  at  the  point  at  which  its  mission  of 
transforming  the  world  is  being  fulfilled.  The  only  real  renewal  is  a 
healing  and  saving  manifestation  of  the  power  of  love  in  open  and 
courageous  encounter  with  the  world  ...  The  essential  life  of  the  church 
is  an  unrestricted  energy  of  freely  working  love  zuithin  the  world.  As 
minister  of  the  forgiving  and  healing  love  of  God,  the  Church  has  to 
enter  into  the  whole  structure  of  society  and  mingle  with  the  sinfulness 
of  secular  life.  It  is  only  in  the  place  where  men  sin  that  they  can  be 
redeemed.  The  new  life  in  Christ  has  its  reality,  its  centre,  its  manifesta¬ 
tion,  not  in  any  separate  religious  sphere,  but  in  the  life  of  everyday,  in 
the  context  of  the  natural  world  and  history,  in  every  act  zvhicli  the 
Christian  performs  in  faith” A 

iRenovatio,  Supplement  to  Christian  Newsletter  No.  320. 
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Our  Church’s  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action  is 
seeking  to  get  church  members  and  congregations  involved  in  creative 
encounter  with  the  world  in  order  that  renewal  may  take  place  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  Must  Live  Again 

Recently  the  C.B.C.  radio  carried  an  hour-long  tribute  to  the  great 
German  conductor  Bruno  Walter.  One  of  the  persons  interviewed  was  a 
long-time  friend  and  admirer,  Miss  Lottie  Lehman.  Miss  Lehman,  world- 
renowned  soprano,  recalled  the  first  time  they  met.  They  were  fulfilling 
separate  engagements  in  the  same  city.  One  evening  the  soloist  was 
delighted  to  see  Mr.  Walter  in  the  audience. 

The  next  day  they  were  both  invited  to  the  same  dinner  party.  Miss 
Lehman  noticed  that  the  conductor  avoided  the  subject  of  her  concert 
of  the  previous  evening.  Finally  she  blurted  out:  “Was  my  singing  so 
terrible  that  you  can’t  even  mention  it?”  Mr.  Walter  replied:  “I  heard  a 
performance  last  night,  the  like  of  which  I  never  wish  to  hear  again.  You 
were  not  your  real  self.  Yours  was  a  mediocre  performance.  Please  re¬ 
member  that  every  time  you  stand  up  to  sing,  you  must  live  again.’’  Miss 
Lehman  recalled  that  this  was  the  turning-point  in  her  career;  she  never 
forgot  this  advice  and  passed  it  along  to  her  pupils. 

Every  day,  we,  as  individuals,  must  live  again.  The  selfish,  the 
mediocre,  the  unworthy  within  us,  must  be  sloughed  away  and  we  become 
new  persons.  Every  time  a  minister  stands  in  the  pulpit  to  preach  he  must 
live  again  and  call  on  his  people  to  live  again.  The  hard  shell  of  ego- 
centricity  must  be  broken  open  and  our  hearts  filled  with  love  for  our 
fellowman. 

There  is  a  crying  need  today  for  evangelical  preaching,  for  warm 
accepting  fellowship  groups,  for  congregations  which  witness  to  the  truth 
and  power  of  the  gospel  by  their  impact  on  society. 

The  church  must  live  again.  Samuel  Shoemaker  said:  “ Putting  an 
eager  seeker  after  Christ  into  the  conventional  church  is  like  putting  a 
live  chicken  under  a  dead  hen.”  It  is  only  as  the  church  is  filled  with  the 
life-giving  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  her  bones  will  take  on  warm 
flesh ,  her  lungs  will  fill  with  fresh  air  again,  she  will  be  able  to  stretch 
her  muscles  and  become  the  living  body  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
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Cvangelhm  —  Qood  J^ew*  3 or  a 
Confuted  World 

i 

WHAT  IS  EVANGELISM? 

Pieter  De  Jong 

Evangelism  is  participation  in  God’s  redemptive  activity  concerning 
the  whole  of  creation.  It  is  the  effort  to  bring  men  to  a  life  of  gratitude  to 
God  the  Maker  and  Redeemer  of  the  universe.  Through  and  in  man’s 
conscious  adoration  of  Christ,  the  whole  creation  finds  its  fulfilment  and 
its  true  place  in  the  plan  of  God.  Thus,  evangelism  has  cosmic  implica¬ 
tions  and  aims  at  the  transformation  of  the  whole  of  reality. 

The  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  order 
in  which  Christ  has  restored  creation  to  unity  and  wholeness  by  breaking 
down  the  walls  of  hostility  separating  one  from  the  other.  The  final  goal 
is  the  summing  up  of  all  things  in  Christ,  when  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  distinction  between  Church  and  world,  the  sacred  and  the  profane, 
those  inside  and  those  outside;  but  God  will  be  all  in  all.  Then  the 
Church  will  have  found  its  fulfilment  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
evangelism  will  have  reached  its  goal.1 


II 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  EVANGELISM 

God  is  a  missionary  God.  In  Jesus  Christ  He  came  into  the  world 
to  save  it.  Through  Christ’s  ministry  He  identified  Himself  in  compassion 
with  men  in  their  daily  needs.  In  Christ,  on  the  Cross,  He  gave  Himself 
utterly  for  all  men,  meeting  and  conquering  the  forces  that  opposed  His 
reign.  By  Christ’s  Resurrection,  He  revealed  His  power  to  re-establish  His 
Lordship  over  the  world.  In  Christ’s  promise  to  return,  He  declared  His 
present  control  over  history  and  His  will  openly  to  establish  His  reign 
over  all  creation.  For  the  meantime,  He  created  a  people  to  carry  on  His 
missionary  task  .  .  . 

The  imperative  of  evangelism  lies  in  the  deeds  of  God  which  are 
its  message,  and  its  inevitability  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  who  evangelize 
are  those  who  have  been  grasped  by  God’s  action,  and  know  that  their 
witness  in  word,  deed,  and  oneness  is  the  reflex  of  their  faith-relation  to 
their  Lord.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  them. 2  .  .. 

Theology  of  Evangelistic  Concern. 

'JA  Theological  Reflection  on  The  Work  of  Evangelism,  published  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  1959. 
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Ill 

NECESSITY  OF  CONVERSION 
A  Meditation 

Christ  demands  that  if  we  belong  to  him, 

the  whole  of  our  nature  must  be  re-made. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  one  or  two  sins 
or  to  add  one  or  two  new  duties. 

We  must  be  born  again. 

Respectable  lives, 

which  avoid  scandalous  sins 

and  practise  what  men  may  judge  generous  giving, 
are  not  enough. 

Christ  demands  conversion, 

the  total  offering  of  our  souls  and  bodies 
all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  have. 

Only  then  can  Christ  use  us 

to  make  the  new  world  which  is  his  will. 

Only  then  shall  we  understand 

how  constantly  he  is  making  all  things  new, 
re-creating  them  in  the  original  pattern 
which  God  willed  for  them.1 


IV 

THE  NEW  EVANGELISM 

We  live  in  a  new  world  changing  with  unprecedented  speed.  To 
meet  that  world  the  United  Church  must  move  toward  a  new  evangelism. 
It  will  be  an  evangelism  in  love  taking  the  need  of  men  more  seriously 
than  our  own  security.  It  will  be  an  evangelism  in  faith  which  does  not 
ask  for  predetermined  results.  It  will  be  an  evangelism  of  certainty  in 
the  victory  of  Christ  but  in  his  way  rather  than  ours.  In  short  it  will  be 
an  evangelism  oriented  to  the  future  not  the  past. 

The  new  evangelism  will  emphasize  the  role  of  local  groups  and 
congregations  in  service  and  mission.  The  whole  Church  organization  will 
be  recast  as  the  servant  of  such  groups  and  their  agent  in  national  and 
world  concerns.  This  service  and  mission  will  demand  involvement  by 
the  Church  with  people  and  events  more  directly  and  practically  than 
ever  before  and  the  new  evangelism  will  insist  that  the  cost  of  such  in¬ 
volvement  in  time  and  money,  and  perhaps  in  security  and  respectability, 
must  be  paid. 

George  MacLeod,  leader  of  the  Iona  community  in  Great  Britain,  was 
speaking  of  a  like  evangelism  when  he  said,  “I  am  recovering  the  claim 
that  Jesus  was  not  crucified  in  a  cathedral  between  two  candles,  but  on  a 
cross  between  two  thieves,  on  the  town  garbage  heap,  at  a  crossroads  so 
cosmopolitan  that  they  had  to  write  his  title  in  Hebrew  and  in  Latin  and 
in  Greek  (or  shall  we  say  in  English,  in  Bantu  and  in  Afrikaans);  at  the 
kind  of  place  where  cynics  talk  and  thieves  curse  and  soldiers  gamble. 
Because  that  is  where  He  died.  And  it  is  what  He  died  about.  And  that 
is  where  churchmen  should  be  and  what  churchmanship  should  be  about.”2 

17n  H-is  'Name,  Prayers  for  the  Church  And  The  World,  prepared  bv  George  Appleton 

2“Why  The  Sea  Is  Boiling  Hot”  ^  ^ 
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The  Changing  Church 

in  a  Changing  World 


The  Church  is  Moving 


toward: 


l. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


10. 


11. 

12. 

13. 


14. 


Evangelism  centred  primarily 
in  “getting  people  into  church 
membership” 


Evangelism  identified  with  the 
extension  of  the  institutional 
church 

Evangelism  geared  to  frontier 
environment 

Identification  of  evangelism 
with  revivals 

Evangelism  marked  by  crusades, 
campaigns  and  decision  days 
Conversion  limited  to  a  single 
experience 

Asking  “What  can  Christ  and 
the  church  do  for  me?”— a  pri¬ 
vate  and  personal  concern 
Emphasis  on  salvation  as  effec¬ 
tive  later  (heaven  and  hell  after 
death) 

Evangelism  centred  in  great 
mass  meetings 


Evangelism  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister,  the  committee  on 
evangelism,  and  selected  indi¬ 
viduals 

Once-a-year  effort,  or  a  single 
method  to  proclaim  the  Good 
News 

Enlisting  new  members  in  a 
casual  way 

Contentment  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  forms  —  preaching,  wor¬ 
ship,  church  school  classes 

A  local  church,  or  churches  of 
one  denomination,  facing  the 
task  alone 

(Compiled  by  Dona 


|  The  church  as  the  major  corpor¬ 
ate  witness  in  all  areas  of  society, 
confronting  business,  labor,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  politics  with  the 
claims  of  the  gospel 
}  Evangelism  concerned  with 
getting  the  gospel  to  church 
members 

}  Working  in  an  urban,  mobile, 
expanding  secular  society 
^  Identification  with  mission  of  the 
church 

^  Personal  evangelism  in  informal 
face-to-face  relationships 
^  Conversion  as  a  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  all  decisions  with  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  Christ 
^  Conversion  meaning  Christian 
witness  as  parent,  voter,  em¬ 
ployer,  employee,  consumer 
^  Emphasis  on  the  shared  experi¬ 
ence  of  salvation  as  a  present 
reality 

^  Evangelism  centred  in  “target 
groups”  —  business  men,  labor 
leaders,  office  workers,  and  fac¬ 
tory  workers 

t  Enlisting  every  person  and  group 
in  the  church  to  confront  un¬ 
committed  persons  with  the 
claims  of  Christ 

^  Year-round  evangelism,  involving 
the  entire  congregation 

|  Membership  classes  for  children, 
youth  and  adults 

^  Experimentation  with  new  forms 
and  scenes  of  witnessing— indus¬ 
trial  missions,  inner  -  city,  the 
academic  community 
^  All  denominations  working  to¬ 
gether  to  confront  the  “outsider” 
with  the  claims  of  Christ 
M.  Salmon)  World  Call,  Feb.  1966 
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V 

Worship  With  c4  3) own  Seat 

Parts  of  this  service  were  prepared  by  members  of  the  SCM  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  for  the  Western  Region  Christmas 
Conference  at  Banff  in  1962.  In  the  original  introduction  they  stated: 

This  service  is  not  a  gimmick,  or  entertainment  for  an  audience, 
but  worship  for  a  congregation.  It  is  an  attempt  through  con¬ 
temporary  music  and  poetry  to  lead  the  congregation,  not  in  tapping 
the  foot,  but  in  bending  the  knee  to  the  Lord.  It  is  an  attempt  not 
to  lead  the  congregation  in  syncopation,  but  in  acclamation  of  the 
One  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Invocation 

Cool, 

Verily  cool, 

Let  my  spirit  be. 

Let  my  spirit  be  so  very  cool, 

That  it  rises  to  thee. 

Because  so  much  happens  all  the  time. 

All  the  time  everything  is  happening. 

And  I  can’t  help  it.  I  mean 
I  can’t  escape  all  the  happening. 

All  the  happening  that  is  happening  all  the  time 
Keeps  pulling  me  in.  I  mean 
I’m  sunk.  Real  sunk. 

All  the  time  I’m  real  sunk  in  all  that  happening. 

For  instance,  I  try  to  get  away  for  a  second.  And  just  then,  some¬ 
one  says  southern  state  troopers  on  horseback  are  hurting 
Negro  demonstrators  with  cattle  prods.  What  do  I  think?  I 
don’t  want  to  think  right  now.  Just  the  same,  all  the  time 
there  are  such  questions  even  though  I  don’t  want  to  think 
all  the  time.  Like  right  now. 

Right  now  there’s  a  special  telecast.  It  also  comes  over  the  radio. 
The  full  transcript  was  in  the  newspaper  even  before  the 
telecast  and  the  broadcast.  Even  before  the  telecast  and 
the  broadcast  and  the  newspaper  transcript,  twenty-three 
other  people  had  twenty-three  times  seven  reasons  why  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  original  telecast-broadcast-news¬ 
paper  transcript  were  all  wrong.  What  do  I  think? 

So,  cool, 

Verily  cool, 

Let  my  spirit  be. 

Let  my  spirit  be  so  very  cool. 

And  so  quiet. 

Let  my  spirit  be  so  cool, 

And  so  quiet, 

That  it  rises  to  thee  .  .  . 

Which  it  can’t. 

All  by  itself,  my  spirit  cannot  rise  to  anywhere. 

I  WAS  SHAPEN  IN  WICKEDNESS. 

All  by  itself,  my  spirit  is  sunk  in  happenings. 

O  LORD,  HEAR  MY  CRY. 
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So  make  me  cool, 
make  me  real  cool. 

I  want  to  be,  just  for  once, 

quiet 

before 

thee. 

Amen  I 

Confession 

Do  not  look! 

While  I  am  on  my  knees, 

And  while  my  stomach  has  an  aching, 

And  while  my  throat  is  pinched  tight, 

(Because  I  dare  not  face  my  guilt, 

And  because  I  cannot  face  all  our  guilt, 

Because  I  am  a  part  of  all  our  guilt), 

O  do  not  lookl 

Have  the  goodness  not  to  look 
Right  now, 

Do  not  look  at  any  of  our  sorry  mess. 

And  all  the  while,  in  my  own  little  whirl, 

I  pretend  to  be  good. 

Inside  myself,  I  think  I’m  being  a  good  person. 
All  the  while  I  keep  kidding  myself. 

Because  I  know 

How  I  feel  inside  my  inside  self. 

And  how  I  don’t  really  blame  anyone 
For  what  we  do  to  each  other. 

Because  I  know 

That  I  am  no  gilded  lily,  either. 

And  because,  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth, 

I  might  even  be  a  part  of  the  cause  of  all  this  evi 

So  please  do  not  lookl 
I  couldn’t  take  it. 

THERE  IS  NO  HEALTH  IN  ME. 

Do  not  look! 

Even  though  I  know, 

O  now  I  know, 

O  how  I  wish  I  had  known— 

Wait!  Don’t  go!— 

How  I  wish  I  had  known 
That  to  thee  all  hearts  are  open, 

All  desires  known. 

O  thank  God,  I  do  not  have  to  hide. 

Now  or  never,  I  do  not  have  to  hide. 

Nor  have  I  to  dissemble. 

Because— 

O  lookl 

Look  now  and  forgive. 

For  Jesus  Christ’s  sake 
Look! 

Amen. 


Confession  of  Faith 

In  the  middle  of  my  confusion, 

I  believe  in  thee. 

Because  I  have,  just  now,  understood  my  confusion 
and  felt  that  my  confusion  was  understood, 

I  believe  in  thee. 

Because  in  the  beginning,  which  is  my  beginning, 

You  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 

You  brought  creation  out  of  void. 

In  the  middle  of  all  our  confusion, 

I  believe  in  thee. 

Because 

Right  in  the  middle  of  my  confusion, 

Just  when  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer, 

You  came. 

It  couldn’t  have  been  clearer. 

When  you  came,  you  really  came 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  world’s  confusion, 

There  were  all  kinds  of  political  tensions, 

There  were  economic  blocks, 

There  were  prejudicial  viewings  this  way  and  that, 

And  viewings  with  alarm. 

And  just  so 

When  you  died,  you  really  showed  us  our  confusion. 

You  made  the  confusion  really  into  the  confusion  that  it  is, 
Because  you  died. 

When  you  died,  you  really 

threw  things  into  the  greatest  confusion. 

Only  then  did  you  rise, 

and  bring  a  little  order  into  things. 

And  you  did  rise,  and  you  did  assure  us  all, 
that  over  and  beyond, 
and  above  everything  on  earth  is  the 
eternal  purpose  and  the 
eternal  promise 

and  the  eternal  presence  of  God. 

Which  is  the  communion  of  saints, 

Which  is  the  baptism. 

Which  is  the  Church, 

And  thank  God,  I  belong, 

At  this  instant. 

To  this  Body. 

At  this  instant,  at  least, 

Thank  God, 

I  belong. 

Amen. 

Intercession 

HEAR  OUR  CRY,  O  LORD. 

Hear  our  cry,  God,  hurry  up  and 
save  us  from  this  delightful 
and  delirious  Sheol. 
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Save  us  from  the  crass  calls  of  money! 

money!  money!  money!  money!  money! 
money!  money!  money!  money!  money! 
money!  money!  money!  money! 

From  all  the  9:32,  7:12,  11:09,  5:17, 

12:04,  3:36,  9:48  that  need  to 
be  caught. 

From  machinery,  machinery,  machinery.  "Fill 
this  form”,  "Give  details”,  "Sign  here,  on 
this  dotted  line”,  “Fill  form  C  in  triplicate, 
form  D  in  heptalicate!” 

Free  us  from  the  filth  of  this  world  and  make 
your  prophecy  come  true. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  Spirit  to  blow  in 
our  dry  bones,  and  for  the  wolf 
to  lie  down  with  the  lamb 
in  perfect  harmony. 

HEAR  OUR  CRY,  O  LORD. 

Make  it  so  that  once  more 
The  earth  shall  be  the  Lord’s. 

SAVE  US. 

SAVE  US. 

SAVE  US. 

Amen. 

Benediction 

Now  unto  all  else. 

Unto  the  most, 

Unto  the  farthest  out, 

Unto  the  extremest, 

Glory 
Unto  thee. 

Glory. 

Glory  be  to  thee  who  digs  this  cry, 
and  this  orison. 

Because  when  we  are  in  the  deepest  hell, 

He  does  hear  our  cry. 

Because  he  was  in  hell  once, 

And  though  we  are  still  in  a  kind  of  hell, 

He  does  hear  us. 

And  he  is  with  us  still. 

And  he  keeps  promising  us  his  glory. 

At  least  he  promises  us  something  more  than  our  hell 

SO,  HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME. 

Hallowed  be  something,  at  least. 

At  least,  please  God, 

Something  be  hallowed. 

At  least,  something. 

Hallow  something, 

As  we  do  hallow  thee. 

Amen. 
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Ohe  (Board  0/  Cvangeli&m  and 
Socla 

cA.  (Report*  0/  the  Secretaries 

I 

THE  WORD  AND  THE  DEED 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hokd 

Secretary  of  the  Board,  Toronto 

As  I  review  the  events  of  the  past  year 
I  consider  the  international  and  national 
scenes  in  which  the  mission  of  the  Church 
is  set,  the  present  health  of  the  Church, 
the  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Action,  a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service,  and  then  express  some  hopes  for 
the  future. 

The  Hawks  and  the  Doves— 

The  International  Scene 

1965  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  years  for  mankind  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  with  an  escalating  war  in 
Vietnam,  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  Indian  and  Pakistan,  the  withdrawal 
of  Indonesia  from  the  United  Nations  and 
Rhodesia’s  secession  from  Great  Britain. 

The  American  argument  for  bombing  North  and  South  Vietnam  is 
to  teach  the  Communists  that  aggression  does  not  pay  and  to  liberate  the 
Vietnamese  people,  but  Asiatics  are  moved  to  ask,  according  to  Dr.  D.  T. 
Niles  of  Ceylon,  “Is  human  life  in  Asia  cheap?” 

1966  opened  on  a  more  optimistic  note.  Russia  assumed  the  un¬ 
characteristic  role  of  peace-maker  and  a  successful  one  at  that.  Premier 
Kosygin  persuaded  the  President  of  Pakistan  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  to  sign  the  Tashkent  Peace  Treaty,  a  pact  sealed  by  the  death  of  that 
good  man,  Prime  Minister  Shastri. 

In  the  closing  days  of  1965,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  launched 
a  peace  offensive  which  was  typically  American  in  its  vision  and  aggressive¬ 
ness,  with  the  President  carrying  out  diplomacy  in  public  rather  than  in 
secret,  sending  emissaries  to  allies  as  well  as  to  the  enemy.  We  welcome 
this  move  and  pray  that  moderation  and  sanity  will  be  exercised  on  both 
sides  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  that  peace  will  soon  be  achieved. 
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As  we  review  the  international  scene  the  Christian  conscience  must 
be  tormented  by  world  poverty  and  hunger.  Some  facts  we  must  face  are 
as  follows: 

—More  than  half  the  world’s  population  lives  on  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  world’s  total  food  supplies. 

—Twenty  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population  who  live  in  the  Christian 
—or  should  we  say  post-Christian— societies  of  the  West  absorb  about 
75%  of  the  world’s  income,  investment  and  trade. 

—Our  Western  nations  are  so  wealthy  that  they  can  spend  80  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  arms  and  still  have  the  national  income  go  up 
by  3  or  4%  a  year. 

—“there  are  over  one  billion  children  in  the  world,  three-quarters  of 
whom  suffer  from  malnutrition,  lack  of  clothing  and  other  neces¬ 
sities  of  life;  children  are  dying  of  starvation  at  a  rate  of  six  a 
minute,  every  day.”  (Save  The  Children  Fund  Advertisement). 

A  Nation  Suffering  from  Hypochondria 

After  the  1965  “unwanted”  Federal  election,  I  suggested  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Warren  Gerrard  of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  that  Canada  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  hypochondria— a  morbid  preoccupation  with  her  own  health. 
During  the  election  campaign,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  the 
leaders  of  our  major  political  parties  hardly  mentioned  world  peace, 
international  obligations  or  Canada’s  responsibility  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations. 

Canada  has  emerged  as  the  second  richest  nation  in  the  wrorld  (gross 
national  product  51  billion  dollars;  total  national  output  per  person  per 
year,  $2,263,  compared  to  U.S.A.  $3,090)  and  yet  she  has  discovered  that 
three  to  four  million  citizens  can  be  classified  as  poor  with  little  hope  of 
them  improving  their  situation  without  massive  aid. 

Last  year  Canada  got  her  own  flag  but  discovered  that  the  United 
States  was  tightening  her  economic  grip  upon  her  economy. 

Quebec  Nationalists  have  to  take  it  easy  until  the  close  of  the  Montreal 
World  Fair,  1967,  but  then  we  can  expect  far  more  strident  demands  for 
an  independent  and  unilingual  Quebec. 

January  1st,  1966,  saw  the  inauguration  of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
and  1967  should  see  a  National  Medicare  program.  Christians  welcome 
the  Welfare  State  but  also  zuonder  what  they  are  going  to  do  when  they 
no  longer  have  to  fight  social  injustice.  Needless  to  say,  Christians  will  not 
be  unemployed  for  a  long  time  yet!  And  after  the  obvious  physical  and 
social  ills  are  remedied,  the  enemies  of  meaninglessness  and  despair  must 
be  overcome. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  Pearson  government  following  the  November  election  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Department  of  Manpower.  This  Department  will  seek  to 
bring  men  and  jobs  together  in  an  age  of  automation,  dislocation  and 
mobility.  The  Church  welcomes  this  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  that  education,  health  and  happiness  of  our  people  is  the 
basis  of  a  sound  national  life. 
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A  Confused  Church 

I  deliberately  commenced  my  report  with  the  world  situation  since 
this  is  God’s  world,  which  He  loves,  in  which  He  works  and  which  He 
calls  the  Church  to  serve. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  modern  Church?  On  a  world-wide  scale  tire 
Church  is  dwindling  in  comparison  to  the  total  population.  In  1900 
Christians  represented  36%  of  the  world’s  population  (571,000,000).  In 
1964  they  only  represented  29%  even  though  their  numbers  had  increased 
to  925,000,000.  By  the  year  2000  it  is  estimated  that  Christians  will  only  be 
20%  of  the  world’s  population. 

Here  in  the  North  American  continent  the  Church  is  on  the 
defensive.  Even  though  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  are  nominally 
Christian,  a  mounting  tide  of  criticism  is  directed  at  the  organized  Church, 
charging  it  with  being  outdated,  hypocritical,  irrelevant.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  seen  the  publication  of  “The  Comfortable  Pew’’,  “Why  The 
Sea  is  Boiling  Hot”,  “Brief  to  the  Bishops”,  etc. 

The  modern  Church  is  also  confused.  She  is  confused  by  the  socio¬ 
logical  changes  which  are  transforming  Canada  into  a  pluralistic,  urban¬ 
ized,  industrialized  society.  No  longer  is  the  parish  minister  equipped  to 
handle  the  complex  problems  which  confront  him.  The  parish  Church, 
which  ministers  to  man’s  personal  and  family  needs,  must  be  supplemented 
by  other  forms  of  congregation  centering  around  man’s  vocational, 
political,  educational  and  leisure  needs  and  activities. 

The  Church  is  confused  by  the  new  theology.  One  of  the  young  “God 
is  dead”  theologians,  Dr.  Thomas  Altizer,  Professor  of  Bible  and  Religion 
at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta,  has  said,  “we  cannot  open  ourselves  to  a 
new  form  of  faith  while  remaining  bound  to  the  primordial  God  who  has 
once  and  for  all  revealed  His  word;  we  will  never  pass  through  a  new 
Reformation  until  we  liberate  ourselves  from  the  God  of  our  Christian 
past.  ...  If  faith  is  now  confronting  a  world  in  which  God  is  dead,  and 
if  this  world  is  present  both  inside  and  outside  of  faith,  then  faith  can 
speak  to  this  world  only  by  speaking  the  word  of  God’s  death.”  This  group 
of  radical  theologians  are  speaking  for  modern,  scientific,  secular  man  who 
has  taken  this  world  into  his  own  hands  and  wants  to  be  free  to  run  it. 
They  are  challenging  an  authoritarian  religion  which  claims  to  speak  for 
a  transcendent  God  exalted  above  the  world. 

The  Church  is  also  confused  by  the  “new  morality.”  This  term  has 
been  used  to  mean  license,  lack  of  standards,  “anything  goes.”  But 
responsible  theologians  like  Bishob  John  Robinson  use  it  to  emphasize 
man’s  freedom  and  growth  in  love.  Contemporary  man  no  longer  accepts 
authoritarian  standards  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  eternal  and  unchang¬ 
ing.  History  teaches  us  that  an  ethic  which  is  accebted  in  one  age  is 
discovered  to  be  inadequate  and  even  evil  in  another.  For  example,  we 
can  study  the  change  in  men’s  attitudes  to  slavery,  women,  birth  control, 
capital  punishment  and  tear.  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote: 

“New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth.” 

The  proponents  of  the  “neiv  morality”  are  right  in  emphasizing  that  the 
Christian  ethic  is  one  of  love.  They  have  not  learned  us,  however,  that 
contemporary  man  is  as  unwilling  to  accept  the  demands  and  disciplines 
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of  love  as  he  is  the  old  commandments.  F Vandering  aimlessly  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  many  in  the  church  and  in  society  are  understand¬ 
ably  confused. 

A  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action 

Ten  Conference  Planning  Fellowships  were  held  in  1965.  Now  many 
Presbyteries  are  holding  Evangelism  events  at  which  ministers  and  lay 
leaders  from  every  congregation  will  study  the  needs  of  their  community 
and  plan  how  congregations  can  help  to  relate  the  Gospel  to  those  needs. 
(For  a  fuller  description  of  the  National  Project  see  pages  46-50.) 

I  would  suggest  that  ice  beware  of  two  reactions  to  our  Church’s 
National  Project.  First,  we  must  beware  of  the  traditionalists,  the  true- 
blue  conservatives,  the  upholders  of  the  institutional  status  quo  who  cry 
“don't  criticize  us  too  much;  you’re  too  negative;  you’re  hurting  the  ‘image’ 
of  the  Church.”  This  reaction,  motivated  by  smugness  and  cowardice, 
ivill  cause  us  to  bypass  the  confession  which  we  as  individuals  and  as  a 
Church  must  undergo  before  we  can  repent  and  be  reborn  of  the  Spirit. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  we  watch  carefully  the  activists  who  would 
inaugurate  a  series  of  projects  without  counting  the  cost.  I  believe  that 
the  “new  evangelism”  will  lead  us  to  launch  new  projects  of  service  and 
that  the  Church  of  the  future  must  assume  neic  forms,  but  “do-goodism”, 
without  costly  Christian  love  is  vanity. 

As  every  congregation  becomes  involved  in  this  programme  of  assess¬ 
ment  and  outreach,  the  following  emphases  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  This  project  is  not  “laid  on”  from  above  but  depends  on  local 
initiative  and  leadership. 

(2)  Planning  Fellowships  seek  to  bring  clergy  and  laity  together  as 
working  teams  in  which  each  learns  to  trust  and  support  the  other. 

(3)  There  is  a  crying  need  for  leadership  training  in  evangelism.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  our  faith  but  we  must  learn  how  to  communicate  it 
in  a  secular  society. 

(4)  Church  members  are  called  to  take  a  hard-headed  look  at  the 
needs  of  their  community  and  then  seek  to  discover  how  their  congregation 
can  help  to  meet  these  needs. 

(5)  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  build  up  the  church  as  an  institution  but 
to  encourage  the  church  to  serve  the  world. 

Youth  Evangelism 

An  exciting  newr  development  within  the  Division  of  Congregational 
Life  and  Work,  is  the  formation  of  a  Youth  Evangelism  Committee  as 
requested  by  our  last  Annual  Meeting.  Our  Board  is  charged  with  admin¬ 
istrative  responsibility  for  this  Committee  and  we  work  very  closely  with 
the  Board  of  Christian  Education. 

I  quote  a  letter  from  one  of  the  young  people  who  accepted  member¬ 
ship  on  this  Committee:  “Perhaps  I  can  best  serve  your  Committee  as  one 
of  the  confused  youth  to  which  the  Church  is  trying  to  relate.  I  can’t  even 
define  the  problem  except  to  say  that  the  Church  seems  to  offer  little  help 
to  young  people  struggling  to  find  some  personal  meaning  for  themselves 
in  the  faith  the  Church  holds.  Added  to  that  is  the  fact  that  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  exist  very  well  without  any  faith  in  God  at  all  .  .  .  You 
may  have  gathered  that,  although  I  am  concerned  about  the  number  of 
young  people  who  have  no  connection  with  a  Church  at  all,  I  am  even 
more  concerned  about  the  confusion  of  young  people  within  the  Church 
itself.  They  are  the  people  whose  imagination  is  caught  by  new  concepts 
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of  mission,  of  theology,  and  they  could  be  the  vital  growing  force  within 
the  Church,  but  they  don't  know  if  they  fit  in  or  outside  it,  and  they 
don’t  know  what  it  expects  of  them.  They  keep  telling  themselves  they 
are  a  part  of  the  Church,  but  their  whole  purpose  seems  more  one  of 
preparation  to  be  the  Church  of  the  future.” 

Some  of  our  most  dedicated  young  people  are  being  challenged  by 
SUPA  (Student  Union  for  Peace  Action)  and  SNCC  (Student  Non  Violent 
Co-ordinating  Committee)  and  other  protest  movements.  These  young 
people  are  willing  to  identify  with  the  poor  and  help  organize  them  in 
order  to  improve  their  lot  in  life.  They  see  the  Church  as  part  of  affluent, 
middle-class  society,  which  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  its  prestige  or  prosperity 
in  order  to  offer  hope  to  those  who  are  being  crushed  by  our  social  and 
economic  structures  and  those  in  our  world  who  arc  being  crucified  by 
war. 

1  trust  that  our  Youth  Evangelism  Committee  will  be  a  listening  post 
in  the  world  of  youth.  The  question  is— if  we  hear  the  message,  what  will 
we  as  a  Church  do  about  it? 

Some  Practical  Applications  of  the  Gospel 

The  founders  of  the  United  Church  declared  in  their  wisdom  that 
evangelism  and  social  service  must  be  combined;  faith  and  practice,  the 
word  and  the  deed  must  go  together. 

During  the  past  year  our  Executive  and  Department  have  tried  to 
fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  Church  in  seeking  to  apply  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  current  moral  and  social  issues.  1  shall  mention  a  few  of  our 
efforts  and  each  of  my  colleagues  will  give  further  details  about  those 
emphases  for  which  he  is  particularly  responsible. 

Following  the  instructions  of  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  we  informed 
all  members  of  Parliament  in  Ottawa  of  our  Church’s  position  on  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  We  called  for  a  tightening  up  of  laws  on 
Consumer  Credit  to  the  Ontario  Government  and  to  the  Joint  Senate  and 
Commons  Committee  on  Consumer  Credit.  On  several  occasions  we  have 
made  our  stand  on  “conflict  of  interests”  known  to  public  groups  and 
elected  officials.  Our  November  Executive  called  for  a  limitation  of 
campaign  expenses  and  a  disclosure  of  contributions  to  party  funds  and 
this  motion  was  sent  to  all  Provincial  Premiers,  the  leaders  of  all  Provincial 
and  Federal  political  parties  and  to  the  Committee  on  Election  Expenses 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

At  the  request  of  our  Department,  the  Sub-Executive  of  General 
Council  appointed  a  special  Committee  to  prepare  a  brief  on  Civil 
Liberties.  This  Committee  composed  of  E.  B.  Joliffe,  Q.C.;  J.  R.  Stirret, 
Q.C.,  Rev.  Harry  Morrow,  and  myself  as  Secretary,  together  with  our 
Board’s  Chairman,  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Kewley,  presented  our  Brief  to  the 
McRuer  Commission  on  Civil  Liberties.  Mr.  Crysdale  will  be  reporting 
that  a  special  Committee  of  which  he  was  secretary,  presented  a  Brief  to 
the  Ontario  Government’s  Select  Committee  on  Youth.  Our  Board  was 
co-sponsor  of  the  National  Conference  on  Health  Services  in  Ottawa,  held 
November  29th-December  1st,  with  the  Rev.  Maurice  Nerny  and  Mr. 
Crysdale,  members  of  the  Organizing  Committee  and  the  following  attend¬ 
ing  as  delegates  on  behalf  of  our  Church:  Dr.  Gerald  Payne,  Edmonton, 
Mrs.  William  Doerksen,  Winnipeg,  Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald,  Toronto, 
Rev.  K.  Micklethwaite,  Ottawa,  Dr.  Walter  Lloyd-Smith,  Montreal  and 
Mr.  G.  R.  Matheson,  Flalifax. 

A  very  imaginative  project  inaugurated  by  our  Board’s  Communica¬ 
tions  Committee  is  to  mail  specially  written  editorials  to  some  700 
Canadian  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  During  the  past  year  another 
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On-The-Spot  TV  Mission  was  sponsored  by  our  Board  over  CKLW  TV, 
Kingston,  with  the  Rev.  Harold  Burgess,  missioner. 

Social  Service  and  Welfare  Projects 

The  question  is  often  asked  “Why  does  the  Church  run  Homes  and 
sponsor  service  projects?  Why  not  leave  public  welfare  to  the  State?” 
The  best  ansiver  seems  to  be  that  the  Church  pioneers  in  these  fields  of 
human  need  which  are  not  being  met  by  other  agencies,  showing  that 
something  must  be  done,  indicating  hoiu  it  can  be  done,  acting  as  a 
conscience  of  the  public  and  calling  upon  the  State,  with  its  irifinitely 
greater  financial  resources,  to  take  over  this  responsibility. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  this  argument  is  in  the  field  of  Senior 
Citizens  Housing.  Our  Church  now  has  substantial  work  in  every  Province 
except  Prince  Edward  Island.  Apart  from  the  addition  of  nursing  care 
and  the  improvement  of  programming,  we  can  now  leave  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  Senior  Citizens’  Housing  to  government  and  other  agencies  which 
are  prepared  to  accept  this  responsibility. 

Another  dramatic  illustration  of  our  Board  pioneering  in  a  field  of 
desperate  human  need,  was  the  opening  of  our  Lodges  "for  Alcoholics, 
fellinek  Society,  Edmonton,  in  October,"  1959,  Mutchmor  Place,  Calgary, 
in  April,  1962,  and  Bold  Park  Lodge,  Hamilton,  in  August,  1962.  Here 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  Government  has  now  announced  an  18 
million  dollar  budget  through  The  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  for  a  rehabilitation  programme  among  alcoholics  and 
other  addicts. 

Our  Church  has  also  pioneered  in  the  rehabilitation  of  homeless 
young  men,  first,  at  549  Burrows  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  and  553  Pritchard 
Avenue,  Winnipeg,  and  now  at  Opportunity  House,  Toronto,  which  will 
be  operated  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  the 
Toronto  Home  Missions  Council  and  Armour  Heights  Rotary  Club. 
Every  major  urban  centre  needs  to  provide  such  services.  Our  Church 
should  also  be  looking  to  the  needs  of  homeless  young  women. 

The  Cedarvale  School  for  Girls,  Georgetown  has  been  sold  and  we 
are  seeking  to  co-operate  in  the  extension  of  Boys’  Village,  which  is 
conducting  one  of  the  most  advanced  treatment  programmes  among  deeply 
disturbed  children  on  this  continent. 

Ever  since  I  became  Secretary,  I  have  hoped  that  the  Church  might 
engage  in  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts.  In  November,  our  Executive 
authorized  a  monthly  grant  of  $140  for  work  among  female  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  at  The  Street  Haven  in  downtown  Toronto. 

At  the  21st  General  Council,  St.  John’s  Nfld.,  our  Board  requested  the 
establishment  of  an  Information  Centre  and  received  instructions  to  open 
such  a  Centre  in  Montreal,  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  During  the  second  week  of  March,  1966,  the  new  “Dialogue” 
Centre,  2185  Bishop  St.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  opened  with  Dr.  Claude 
DeMestral  as  Director. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  our  Executive  that  our  Church  should  withdraw 
from  correctional  work  as  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  other  Protestant 
denominations  at  the  Maritime  Home  for  Girls,  Truro,  N.S.,  and  the 
Interprovincial  Home  for  Women,  Moncton,  N.B.,  and  turn  this 
responsibility  over  to  Government. 

Such  a  policy  of  pioneering,  experimentation,  consolidation  and 
sometimes  even  withdrawal  in  social  service  and  welfare  work,  seems  to  be 
fitting  for  the  Christian  Church. 
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Some  Hopes  for  the  Future 

I  would  like  to  see:— 

1.  Affluent  Canadians  (the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Church )  become  so  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  poor  (the 
majority  of  whom  are  not  in  the  Church  because  they  can’t  afford  it) 
that  they  will  do  something  to  correct  this  basic  injustice  in  society. 

2.  Canada  give  one  per  cent  of  its  gross  national  product  to  help  the 
underprivileged  nations  (as  requested  by  the  United  Nations).  Canada  is 
at  present  contributing  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

3.  If  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues,  a  National  Peace  Rally  convened 
in  Ottawa,  protesting  the  sufferings  and  slaughter  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

4.  The  war  on  poverty  vigorously  launched;  all-out  support  given  to 
our  Indian  population;  specicd  encouragement  given  to  groups  of  citizens 
zuho  will  identify  with  the  dispossessed,  helping  them  to  organize  in  order 
to  help  themselves. 

5.  A  Universal  Medicare  programme  inaugurated;  a  compulsory 
Automobile  Accident  Insurance  scheme  implemented  in  which  all  just 
claims  would  be  promptly  paid  regardless  of  fault;  prison  reform  carried 
out,  capital  punishment  abolished. 

6.  A  rebirth  of  love  in  the  Church,  overcoming  rancor  and  gossip, 
such  compassion  to  overflow  into  the  community. 

7.  Every  congregation,  either  by  itself  or  in  co  operation  with  other 
congregations,  undertake  some  significant  project  of  community  outreach 
and  service,  such  as  providing  subsidized  housing  for  low  income  families, 
the  care  of  alcoholics,  rehabilitation  of  mental  health  patients,  organizing 
of  youth  programmes,  training  of  school  drop-outs,  etc. 

8.  More  training  opportunities  for  ministers  and  laymen  to  equip 
them  for  the  varied  and  specialized  leadership  required  in  our  industrial¬ 
ized  and  urbanized  society. 

9.  The  Church  reorganized  around  governmental  units,  for  example, 
the  formation  of  an  Urban  Church  Council  in  a  major  metropolitan  area 
without  which  the  Church’s  strategy  is  piece-meal  and  ineffective. 

10.  Anglican  and  United  Church  congregations  joining  in  public 
iv  or  ship  and  community  service,  thus  preparing  the  ivay  for  future  union. 

Personal  Stewardship 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  of  General  Council,  Board  of  Finance, 
Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work,  Committee  on  Christian  Faith, 
Evangelism  Resource  Committee,  Church  and  International  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  National  Religious  Advisory  Council,  in  addition  to  one’s  own 
Board  and  Committee  responsibilities  vie  with  field  work  and  other 
community  responsibilities  in  my  budgeting  of  time. 

In  1965  I  had  the  privilege  of  representing  General  Council  at  the 
Maritimes  Conference  and  attending  Conference  Planning  Fellowships  at 
Loon  Bay,  Nfld.;  Sackville,  N.B.;  London,  Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  and 
Naramata,  B.C.  I  was  honoured  to  address  a  special  Fortieth  Anniversary 
of  Church  Union  service  in  Regina,  in  June;  to  visit  my  former  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Lakeview,  Regina,  in  October;  and  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  nursing  home  wing  of  Oliver  Lodge,  Saskatoon,  November  1st. 
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The  Sub-Executive  of  General  Council  appointed  Mr.  William  Small  and 
myself  to  represent  our  Church  at  the  Sixth  World  Order  Study  Confer¬ 
ence  on  “Man  Amid  World  Change”,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  20th  to 
23rd.  I  also  attended  the  meeting  of  Evangelism  Secretaries  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  at  Chicago,  November  29th  to  December  1st.  I  have 
visited  fifteen  of  our  Elomes  during  the  past  year,  some  of  them  more  than 
once. 


A  Time  of  Re-Organization 

Our  Board  has  now  been  called  to  meet  with  the  Boards  of  Home 
Missions  and  World  Mission  with  a  view  to  forming  a  Division  of  Out¬ 
reach.  The  point  behind  this  move  seems  to  be  directed  chiefly  at  the 
co-ordination  of  our  Church’s  institutional  work.  There  might  also  be  an 
attempt  to  separate  evangelism  from  social  service  which  I  believe  would 
be  a  tragic  error.  Many  denominations  in  the  EJnited  States  wish  they  had 
a  combined  department  as  the  United  Church  has  had  through  the  years. 
Evangelism  without  social  application  can  become  anemic  and  innocuous. 
Social  action  without  evangelical  concern  and  zeal  can  be  shallow  and  per¬ 
functory.  I  would  make  a  plea  that  a  strong  prophetic  arm  be  maintained 
in  our  Church  in  order  that  the  Church  can  speak  out  on  major  social 
issues.  Those  who  wish  to  flee  to  the  ark  of  the  Lord  for  safety  are  only 
confirming  Pierre  Berton’s  charges  in  “The  Comfortable  Pew.” 

A  Warm  Tribute 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Kewley  moved  to  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald,  minister  of  St.  Luke’s 
United  Church,  Toronto,  succeeded  him  as  Chairman.  We  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  men,  busy  pastors,  who  in  a  very  real  sense 
become  pastors  to  the  secretarial  staff  at  United  Church  House  and  leaders 
of  the  wider  Church.  The  organization  of  the  Division  has  progressed 
smoothly  under  the  trusted  leadership  of  Dr.  John  Leng. 

I  thank  my  secretarial  colleagues,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Christie,  Rev.  G.  B. 
Mather,  Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale,  and  the  Rev.  Gordon  Stewart  for  their 
constant  loyalty  and  friendship.  I  believe  that  we  have  worked  together 
closely  as  a  team  with  a  maximum  opportunity  provided  for  the  expression 
of  individual  initiative  and  freedom.  We  have  worked  hard  and  I  hope 
well. 

I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Crysdale  leave  us  with  his  specialized 
training  in  sociology  which  has  enabled  him  to  make  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  our  Board.  Miss  Mary  O’Keefe  is  a  key  person  in  our 
Board  and  Department,  acquainted  with  so  many  people  in  the  Church, 
guiding  the  staff,  overseeing  administrative  details  of  the  office,  and  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  secretarial  responsibilities  for  Board  and  Executive  and  other 
Committees.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  services 
of  our  office  staff,  Mrs.  Marion  Pitman,  Miss  Shirley  VanderBurgh,  Miss 
Beth  Rochester  and  Mrs.  Leone  McKinney.  To  the  members  of  our 
Board,  Conference  and  Presbytery  Conveners,  Evangelism  Resource  Com¬ 
mittee,  Youth  Evangelism  Committee,  members  of  the  Boards  of  our 
Home  and  Institutions,  and  to  all  our  ministers,  members  of  Session  and 
Church  members,  I  extend  our  warm  greetings  and  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  co-operating  in  the  greatest  work  in  the  world,  in  proclaiming 
God’s  love  for  mankind,  which  gives  meaning  to  our  lives  and  brings  hope 
to  all  who  receive  it. 
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IN  QUEST  OF  NEW  MEANING  AND  RELEVANCE 
Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie 

Associate  Secretary,  Vancouver 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  pro 
longed  and  intensive  searching  on  the  part 
of  both  clergy  and  laity— a  quest  that  has 
been  highly  disturbing  and  often  distress¬ 
ing.  Yet  who  can  deny  that  it  has  been  a 
highly  profitable  exercise?  Ever  since  the 
appearance  of  Bishop  Robinson’s  “Honest 
to  God’’,  followed  by  a  series  of  publica¬ 
tions  critical  of  the  conventional  congrega¬ 
tion  and  parish  church  practice  (including 
Pierre  Berton’s  “The  Comfortable  Pew”), 
ministers  and  faithful  churchgoers  have 
been  looking  at  themselves,  their  worship 
and  teaching,  their  church  administration 
and  congregational  activities  with  an  eye 
to  their  relevance  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
20th  Century  man.  How  meaningful  to  the 
issues  of  daily  life  have  been  the  Sunday 
services  and  the  midweek  clubs  and  organ¬ 
izations  for  youth  and  adults?  What  opportunities  have  been  provided  for 
church  leaders,  and  ordinary  church-attenders  to  share  their  thoughts, 
hopes  and  aspirations,  as  well  as  their  daily  problems  and  personal  needs? 
Though  the  indicated  need  is  for  new  ways  of  teaching,  sharing  and  acting 
(witnessing,  if  you  will),  how  easy  and  natural  it  has  been  for  many  to 
cling  to  old  familiar  patterns  of  conduct  and  communication,  regardless 
of  whether  they’ve  become  quite  impoverished  in  terms  of  vital  meaning 
and  motivation.  “The  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed”  could  mean,  in 
today’s  language,  that  ordinary  people  have  had  no  real  chance  to  share 
their  daily  concerns  and  find,  in  face  to  face  dialogue  with  their  fellow- 
churchmen,  moral  and  spiritual  enlightenment  and  uplift.  Such  lack  of 
supportive  and  corrective  fellowship  within  the  institutionalized  church 
must  indeed  be  reflected  all  the  more  in  the  lives  of  churchmen  beyond 
it  in  their  daily  work  and  contacts,  to  the  common  loss. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  to  this  great  need  of  bridging  the  gap  between  Sunday 
zvorship  and  daily  life— between  pulpit,  pew  and  pavement— that  our 
Church’s  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action  is  addressing 
itself.  It  calls  for  a  searching  assessment  of  what  we  are  doing  in  light 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  for  individuals  and  communities,  and  challenges 
us  to  consider  and  adopt  new  methods  of  approach  and  communication. 
It  emphasizes  the  place  of  dialogue  within  small,  intimate  groupings— 
listening  and  quiet  sharing  in  place  of  exhorting.  Eventually  it  offers  to 
every  interested  individual  an  opportunity  for  enlightenment  through 
unburdening  and  inner  renewal,  both  moral  and  spiritual.  Not  least  of 
the  aids  to  this  end  are  the  New  Curriculum  studies  for  young  and  old. 
zvhich  are  filled  with  fresh  insights  from  the  Scriptures. 

What  of  response  from  the  churches?  So  far  I  feel  it  has  been  most 
encouraging,  though  by  no  means  universal.  In  both  provinces  I  visited 
Stage  No.  1— the  Conference  (Provincial)  Planning  Fellowship— was  well 
attended,  supported  and  appreciated.  The  eight  or  more  delegates  from 
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each  presbytery  area  returned  to  their  home  bases  with  a  real  measure  of 
enthusiasm  that  the  enlarging  and  enlightening  experience  they  had 
undergone  could  be  passed  on  to  and  duplicated  by  their  presbyteries  and 
pastoral  charges.  This  they  have  faithfully  sought  to  do  over  the  succeed¬ 
ing  months  as  a  group  and'  as  individuals,  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Most  presbyteries  in  Alberta  and  B.C.  are  now  actively  planning  some 
single  or  regional  events  incorporating  the  sharing  type  of  Christian 
Growth  Groups  as  an  integral  feature.  In  several  instances  a  training 
event  for  group  leaders  has  or  will  precede  their  presbytery  function(s). 
This  spring  will  witness  a  series  of  Alberta  and  B.C.  presbytery  events 
mostly  of  a  weekend’s  duration,  involving  ministers  and  a  number  of  key 
laymen  and  women  from  each  pastoral  charge.  Well  informed  and  active 
citizens  on  the  fringe,  or  apart  from  the  church’s  regular  fellowship 
altogether,  are  being  invited  to  act  as  resource  personnel  within  the 
planned  fellowship  gatherings,  to  add  content  and  vital  contact  with  the 
community-at-large.  Wherever  this  practice  has  not  been  considered  it  is 
to  be  highly  commended.  Presbytery  and  congregational  planning  fellow¬ 
ship  will  fall  short  of  their  objective  if  all  they  experience  is  the  church 
talking  to  the  church  in  its  own  language  and  thought-forms.  Thus  we 
are  moving  into  Stage  No.  2  of  the  national  Planning  Fellowship 
Programme  in  what  appears  to  be  a  promising  manner  for  the  health  and 
future  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  community’s  life  and  activities. 

One  or  two  presbyteries  (such  as  Peace  River,  Alberta)  have  decided 
against  the  holding  of  presbytery  planning  fellowship  functions  as  such, 
but  will  move  directly  into  congregations  with  their  programme  of  en¬ 
quiry,  study  and  local  action  planning.  They  feel  that  the  conference-to 
presbytery-to  pastoral  charge  route  is  an  unnecessary  and  over-structured 
one,  inhibiting  or  even  hampering  the  pastoral  charges’  spontaneous 
freedom  of  action.  For  them  this  could  be  correct,  provided  they  have 
adequate  informed  and  experienced  local  leadership  to  carry  on  their 
local  programme.  Where  there  are  not  sufficiently  experienced  and  trained 
local  leaders,  schooled  in  the  small  Christian  growth  group  process,  one  or 
more  of  such  leaders  may  have  to  be  brought  in  from  outside.  Conference 
and  presbytery  volunteers  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  assist  such  pastoral 
charges  in  leadership  where  requested  to  do  so.  This  could  easily  take  the 
form  of  a  prior  training  session  for  selected  personnel  from  the  pastoral 
charge  or  charges  concerned. 

Into  all  the  World 

From  the  place  of  security  and  even  escape  that  the  church  in  its 
Theological  Seminaries  and  congregational  fellowships  can  provide,  men 
and  women  are  called  to  “go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  (declare  or 
make  known)  the  Gospel.”  “All  the  World”  surely  includes  their  every¬ 
day  work  in  what  ever  realm— home,  business,  industry,  politics,  the 
professions.  The  Christian,  accordingly,  is  “a  person  with  a  mission” 
charged  with  translating  beliefs  and  convictions  into  the  language  and 
deeds  of  the  ordinary  day.  This,  in  the  highly  competitive  and  profit- 
motivated  world  we  iive  in,  is  no  easy  task!  It  calls  for  a  great  deal  of 
insight  and  understanding,  and  Christian  tolerance.  It  calls  for  skill  in 
communicating,  possessed  by  too  few,  whether  clergy  or  lay.  Flence  the 
current  emphasis  on  new  types  of  training  to  meet  the  new  day— the  new 
and  rapidly  changing  technological  age  engulfing  us.  Theological  colleges 
are  being  called  upon  to  revise  and  broaden  their  student  training  cur¬ 
riculum  to  include  advanced  courses  in  psychology  and  clinical  pastoral 
training.  Some  advocate  combining  courses  in  Arts  and  Theology  for 
students  in  training  for  the  ministry  in  order  to  avoid  the  “ghetto” 
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viewpoint  which  comes  from  deliberately  segregating  themselves  from  the 
ongoing  University  and  community  liie.  liishop’s  College  in  Lennoxville, 
P.Q.  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  progressive  theological  colleges  in 
Canada  in  this  regard,  for  there  students  do  take  their  theological  subjects 
as  part  of  their  studies  for  the  bachelor  degree  in  Arts.  Thus  theological 
training  becomes  a  living  part  of  their  general  education,  not  something 
tacked  on  in  post  graduate  work. 

That  the  parish  concept  of  the  church  is  a  thing  of  the  past  seems 
to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  church’s  present  day  critics. 
They  warn  us  that  there  is  no  longer  any  use  training  men  and  women 
for  that  kind  of  a  ministry.  One  of  our  Vancouver  clergymen  points 
favourably  to  the  trend  of  ministerial  training  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.A. 
which  de-emphasizes  theology  and  concentrates  instead  on  practical 
experience.  He  reminds  us  of  the  kind  of  in-service  training  which 
student  ministers  get  at  the  Don  Benedict  Center  for  Metropolitan  Mission 
in  Chicago,  whre  they  are  called  upon  to  live  and  work  in  actual  slum 
conditions.  In  a  very  familiar  way  they  become  acquainted  with  life  as 
it  is  lived  in  tenements  and  jails.  “But  all  the  time  they  are  returning  to 
the  Center  to  talk  over  their  experiences  with  skilled  pastors.  In  this 
way  they  are  taught  to  correlate  their  physical  experiences  with  their 
studies,”  he  states. 

Though  we’ve  quite  some  way  to  go,  this  is  the  growing  trend  in  some, 
if  not  all  of  our  theological  colleges.  Union  College  of  B.C.  does  en¬ 
courage  its  students  to  continue  their  practical  contacts  with  the  world 
outside  of  the  college  during  their  theological  training  days— through 
contacts  with  business  and  industry,  health  and  welfare  agencies,  and 
corrective  or  penal  institutions— sometimes  as  full-time  pursuits  during 
the  summer  months.  In  my  own  particular  sphere  of  interest  two  such 
students  serve  most  acceptably:  one  as  chaplain  to  our  Home  for  Unwed 
Mothers  and  the  other  as  an  industrial  chaplain  in  a  pilot  project  located 
in  downtown  Vancouver  and  carried  on  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Boards  of  Home  Missions  and  Evangelism  if  Social  Service.  I’m  sure 
that  this  service  is  of  real  value  to  the  students-in-training  as  to  the  areas 
and  people  served.  Union  College’s  post-gracluate  sessions,  inclusive  of 
courses  on  pastoral  clinical  training,  have  been  well-attended  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  clergy.  Of  great  value  also  has  been  the  program  presented 
for  the  past  three  summers  by  the  Calgary  Institute  for  Pastoral  Coun¬ 
selling  at  Banff,  Alberta,  to  which  ministers  arid  laymen  have  come  from 
far  and  wide— not  just  Alberta  and  B.C.  Both  of  these  events  are  render¬ 
ing  a  real  and  timely  service  to  the  church -at -large,  and  are  to  be 
encouraged  and  supported. 

Industrial  Institutes  represent  still  another  attempt  in  the  greater 
Vancouver  area  by  an  inter-church  committee  to  acquaint  churchmen 
with  the  terminology  and  trends  current  in  the  world  of  business  and 
industry.  To  these  are  invited  prominent  speakers  from  the  ranks  of 
management  and  organized  labour,  the  information  which  they  impart 
being  carefully  digested  in  seminar  sessions— the  speakers  sometimes  con¬ 
tinuing  on  to  serve  as  resource  personnel.  These  Institutes  are  of  one  to 
several  days  duration,  and  are  currently  dealing  with  the  great  question  of 
Automation  (and  Cybernation)  and  its  effect  on  the  employed  workers. 
The  benefits  derived  by  churchmen  who  attend  have  proved  to  be  con¬ 
siderable— especially  for  those  whose  work  is  cast  in  an  industrial  complex 
setting. 
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The  Church  Voices  Concern 

In  connection  with  the  recent  oil  strike,  which  threatened  to  become 
a  general  strike  in  B.C.,  some  members  of  the  inter-church  committee 
called  upon  the  labour  departments  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  govern¬ 
ments  to  take  a  stronger  hand  in  trying  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
(which  centered  on  a  job  security  clause  in  face  of  advancing  automation 
in  the  industry.)  There  was  a  need  to  do  something  quickly  to  break  the 
deadlock  which  had  lasted  too  long,  and  which  threatened  the  public 
welfare.  The  committee’s  reference  to  organized  labor’s  discontent  with 
recent  B.C.  Labour  Legislation  which  seemed  to  jeopardize  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  position  of  neutrality,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  need  for  a  more 
extensive  program  of  long  range  economic  planning  as  a  preventive  step 
to  such  deadlocks  and  crises,  evoked  a  heated  response  from  the  provin¬ 
cial  minister  of  labour.  The  churchmen’s  statement,  he  maintained,  was 
ill-informed  and  ill-advised.  He  seemed  to  suggest  that  since  clergymen 
are  unlikely  to  know  all  the  economic  and  political  facts,  they  should  be 
silent  on  such  matters.  The  committee  felt,  and  still  feels  otherwise— that 
the  church  has  a  right  and  duty  to  speak  out  on  any  and  all  matters  that 
affect  the  general  public  welfare.  In  this  regard  it  adheres  to  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Claude  Ryan,  publisher-editor  of  “Le  Devoir,”  Montreal, 
Quebec,  when  addressing  the  members  of  the  Inter-Faith  Conference  on 
Centennial  Activities  in  Ottawa  last  July.  He  said: 

“As  a  Christian  (that’s  a  paradox,  of  course,  which  always  must  be 
raised  when  one  discusses  the  place  of  religion  in  society),  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  ethereal  conception  of  religion  which  would  confine  the  churches 
to  the  private  lives  of  individuals  and  would  let  the  churches  have 
nothing  to  do  ivith  social  values  or  social  institutions.  The  order  of 
Caesar  must  be  distinct  and  autonomous  from  the  realm  of  the  churches, 
but  religion  cannot,  because  of  that,  be  confined  to  the  narrow  and  dry 
world  of  the  sacristy  and  the  seminary  ...  It  is  with  men’s  real  aspirations, 
frustrations,  and  hopes,  that  religion  needs  to  be  associated.  It  is  the 
genuine  realities  of  men’s  daily  lives  that  religion  wants  to  penetrate  and 
to  animate.  The  true  sphere  of  religion  is  not  only  that  of  rites  or  of 
catechism,  it  is  life  itself  in  its  most  dynamic  and  concrete  manifestations.” 

Our  church  can  say  “Amen”  to  that! 

Training  for  Witness  in  the  World 

An  annual  special  effort  in  clergy  and  lay  training  for  Christian  work 
and  witness  in  the  world  within  and  beyond  the  institutionalized  church 
is  the  Conference  on  Evangelism  held  at  Parksville  on  Vancouver  Island. 
For  two  periods  of  two  full  days  each  a  total  of  285  registrants  (clergy  and 
lay)  were  engaged  this  past  January  with  the  timely  question  of  com¬ 
municating  the  Gospel  in  a  strange  new  world.  Four  addresses  on  the 
subject  by  Dr.  T.  O.  Wedel  of  New  York  were  followed  in  turn  by  hour 
to  hour-and-a-half  long  sharing  and  discussion  groups  of  approximately 
twelve  members  each.  These  were  presided  over  by  chairmen  and  ob¬ 
servers  who  reported  back  regularly  on  areas  of  special  consideration,  prob¬ 
lems  or  questions  which  had  arisen.  In  turn  Dr.  Wedel  sought  to  speak 
to  or  answer  these  queries.  This  made  for  good  inter-communication.  In 
a  letter  of  thanks  just  received,  Dr.  Wedel  comments  thus:  “I  appreciated 
especially  the  fellowship  life  of  your  clergy  and  laity.  There  is  hope  for 
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the  renewal  of  the  church  when  one  witnesses  the  enthusiasm  for  evan¬ 
gelistic  outreach  exhibited  during  our  sessions.”  I’m  sure  that  as  striving 
Christians  our  people  are  being  encouraged  and  helped  in  many  ways  to 
face  and  address  themselves  to  real  life  issues. 

Of  Service  to  People 

The  Elderly  (A)  Residential  Housing 

Where  the  need  is  evident,  our  housing  program  in  this  area  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand.  Though  the  combined  provincial-municipal  government 
housing  program  in  Alberta  has  taken  up  the  slack  and  made  further 
private,  volunteer  effort  by  the  church  unnecessary  (even  allowing  us  to 
honorably  withdraw  from  the  field),  this  is  still  not  so  in  B.C.  Rather,  the 
B.C.  Government  continues  to  encourage  volunteer  effort  in  the  area  of 
senior  citizens  housing  with  a  33y3%  capital  grant  on  approved  projects. 
Both  the  Vancouver  and  Victoria  projects  are  seeking  to  extend  and  com¬ 
plete  their  planned  development  as  and  when  adequate  funds  are  avail 
able.  Unfortunately  these  seem  harder  to  come  by,  both  from  church  board 
funds  and  private  sources.  Lengthy  application  lists  for  all  types  of 
accommodation  clearly  indicates  that  the  need  for  increased  housing 
facilities  in  B.C.  is  still  there— so  we’ve  a  continuing  job  to  do! 

(B)  Bed  Care 

Alberta’s  tie-up  between  senior  citizen’s  housing  and  auxiliary  and 
rehabilitation  hospitals  that  care  for  the  elderly  sick  is  a  highly  com¬ 
mendable  program.  In  our  West  Coast  province  the  move  is  to  support 
the  building  of  reactivation  wings  in  connection  with  existing  or  newly 
erected  public  or  private  hospitals  with  grants  of  50%  towards  capital  cost 
and  33(4%  towards  movable  equipment.  As  I  understand  it,  these  will 
accommodate  elderly  patients  requiring  daily  professional  medical  and 
nursing  care  over  a  relatively  short  term.  Such  patients  during  their  stay 
will  be  covered  by  the  B.C.  Hospital  Insurance  plan  at  $1.00  per  day. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  their  stay  will  be  overly  extended— certainly  not 
long-term  or  terminal.  This  latter  type  of  care,  for  which  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  demand,  is  being  offered  now  by  private  enterprise  hospitals 
operating  for  profit.  Provision  is  being  made,  nevertheless,  for  care  in 
such  hospitals  for  social  welfare  cases,  for  whom  the  government  pays 
$6.85  per  day.  Of  late  our  church’s  residential  Homes  have  had  no  trouble 
in  placing  needy  cases  in  such  hospitals,  for  the  number  of  such  in  a  given 
year  has  not  been  great. 

(C)  Own  Home  Care 

Whereas  only  a  comparatively  few  elderly  couples,  or  single  men 
and  women  can  be  looked  after  in  such  Residential  Homes  as  provided 
by  churches  and  fraternal  groups,  c-tc.,  there  are  scores  who  could  be  helped 
and  greatly  benefitted  by  some  attention  in  their  own  homes— and  thus 
enabled  to  stay  there  independently.  “Meals  on  Wheels”  and  “House¬ 
keeper  Services”  are  two  of  the  projects  proposed  to  this  end.  Church  and 
community  groups  in  both  Alberta  and  B.C.  have  been  studying  these 
projects  for  some  time  as  to  their  feasibility  and  practicability.  Calgary 
women  may  have  already  launched  their  proposed  experimental  project, 
which  has  been  months  in  the  planning  stages.  If  so,  they’ll  blaze  a  trail 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  follow— for  the  need  is  widespread.  Success  in  these 
efforts  hinges  on  extensive  volunteer  services  of  workers,  drivers  and  cars. 
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The  Unwed  Mother 

Shelter  and  Care 

Our  Home  for  Girls  in  Burnaby  continues  to  give  the  finest  kind  of 
personal  and  redemptive  care  to  a  maximum  of  25  unwed  mothers— 
sheltering  some  134  young  women  over  the  past  calendar  year.  Still  the 
current  demand  greatly  exceeds  our  Home’s  physical  capacities— indicating 
the  real  need  for  extra  facilities  of  this  kind.  Thus  we  welcome  the 
prospect  of  another  such  Home,  under  Anglican  Church  auspices,  opening 
in  the  City  of  Kamloops.  The  original  part  of  our  own  Home  in  Burnaby, 
having  stood  for  50  years  or  more,  is  in  need  of  replacement  by  a  modern 
and  more  serviceable  structure,  designed  for  the  purpose.  To  that  end  an 
active  Building  Committee  has  been  set  up  which  is  rapidly  moving  ahead 
to  select  an  architect,  produce  plans,  employ  a  contractor  and  erect  a  new 
Home  on  an  unused  portion  of  the  present  Home’s  land.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  new  building  will  get  underway  by  next  May  or  June  and  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  late  fall,  or  early  in  ’67.  It,  too,  will  house  25 
girls  plus  a  resident  staff  of  four  or  five  in  much  better  designed  and 
physically  adequate  surroundings.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  Home  will 
make  the  present  and  enlarging  daily  program  for  the  girls,  including 
their  continuing  education,  easier  to  carry  out.  The  project  is  expected 
to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000  to  $300,000,  depending  on  steadily 
rising  building  costs.  Our  Board  of  E.  &  S.S.  will  be  accepting  a  small 
but  important  share  of  the  total  cost  of  construction  and  equipping. 

The  Addict 

(A)  Alcohol 

Our  Church’s  Homes  for  Alcoholics  in  Alberta  ('Jellinek  in  Edmon¬ 
ton  and  Mutchmor  Place  in  Calgary)  continue  to  serve  needy  men  in 
what  is  now  a  reasonably  icell-proven  and  established  manner.  Their 
success  hinges  on  careful  selection  and  well-applied  group  therapy,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  clinical  and  group  therapy  programs  of  the  Alcoholism 
Foundation  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  The  majority  of  the  residents 
are  engaged  in  day-time  employment  and  accept  a  reasonable  financial 
responsibility  for  their  own  keep.  Churches  and  individual  groups  and 
persons  throughout  the  province  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
work  of  these  Homes,  and  are  lending  a  measure  of  support.  The  largest 
number  of  referrals  still  come  from  the  Foundation,  A.A.,  and  other 
community  welfare  agencies— several  of  ivhom  have  representation  on 
their  Boards  of  Directors.  I  commend  this  good  and  necessary  service 
to  the  care  fid  study  and  increasing  support  of  Alberta  congregations  and 
ministers. 

(B)  Narcotics 

Though  not  as  widespread  a  problem  as  alcohol  addiction,  drug 
addiction  represents  a  serious  menace  on  the  West  Coast.  It  was  with 
real  satisfaction  that  I  heard  from  my  16-year-old  son  of  a  young  business 
man  who  spoke  to  the  local  Hi-C  Group  on  Sunday  on  the  risks  involved 
in  the  use  of  drugs,  encouraged  and  developed  often  times  by  smoking 
marijuana  cigarettes,  followed  by  some  shots  of  heroin.  That  young  man 
delivered  a  real  message  and  made  a  distinct  impression!  One  could  wish 
that  this  sort  of  preventive  education  was  more  widespread  in  churches, 
schools  and  colleges— for  some  young  people  seeking  a  thrill  are  being 
snared  by  the  drug  habit  quite  unintentionally.  To  rid  themselves  after¬ 
wards  of  the  habit  before  it  becomes  too  deep-seated  is  a  real  problem 
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for  such  individuals,  calling  for  all  the  understanding  and  help  possible 
from  their  families,  worthy  friends  and  church  associates. 

A  young,  ex-criminal  addict,  with  the  help  of  some  influential  friends, 
including  medical  doctors,  has  opened  a  small  home  in  Vancouver  where 
he  seeks  to  help  young  addicts  “kick  the  habit!”  Excessive  use  of  barbitu- 
ates  is  one  of  the  real  problems  he  faces— but  his  most  urgent  problem 
appears  to  be  the  lack  of  public  support  and  help  available  to  the  victims, 
including  medicine  and  hospital  care.  There  could  be  good  reasons  for 
this  which  we  don’t  know,  but  it  behooves  our  church,  through  its  E. 
&  S.S.  committee,  to  take  a  real  interest  in  this  project  and  render  what 
help  it  should  and  can. 

This  does  not  overlook  the  clinical  work  being  done  by  the  govern¬ 
ment-supported  Narcotics  Addiction  Foundation  of  B.C.,  nor  by  the 
provincial  and  federal  penal  institutes  for  some  of  their  inmates.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  the  merit  of  government  sanctioned  and  controlled 
free  drug  clinics  for  registered  addicts,  as  a  means  of  removing  the  profit 
motive  for  drug  peddlers  and  racketeers.  Professional  opinion  on  this 
question  seems  to  be  widely  divided. 

The  Socially  and  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child  and  Adolescent 

For  some  time  the  B.C.  Committee  has  been  hearing  of  the  great  need 
for  increased  hospital  and  home  facilities  for  the  care  of  socially  and 
emotionally  displaced  and  disturbed  children.  Many  of  these  are  the 
offspring  of  unwed  mothers  whom  the  adoption  authorities  have  difficulty 
in  placing  (an  anticipated  500  or  more  this  year),  or  the  products  of 
broken  homes.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  foster  or  “neighborhood 
homes”  (which  house  up  to  ten  children)  is  essential,  with  the  provision 
of  training  courses  for  employed  house  parents. 

More  facilities  are  urgently  required  for  acute  psychiatric  cases  among 
children  and  adolescents  in  appropriate  wards  in  general  hospitals.  The 
B.C.  Government  is  being  asked  by  the  church  and  such  groups  as  the 
provincial  P.T.A.  to  consider  and  plan  for  these  kinds  of  expansion  in  its 
current  child  care  program.  The  concern  and  responsibility  of  the  church 
in  these  areas  is  acknowledged.  The  work  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  K.  Elliott 
and  the  Friendship  House  Association  in  Prince  Rupert  point  the  way. 

The  Ongoing  Job 

Throughout  Alberta  and  B.C.  presbyteries  and  pastoral  charges  have 
been  visited  as  time  and  opportunity  has  permitted.  Similarly  the  boards 
and  Homes  under  our  care.  The  office  and  its  routine  responsibilities  con¬ 
tinue  to  absorb  much  of  my  time  when  in  the  Vancouver  area— as  does 
attendance  at  inter-church  and  inter-board  committees  and  organizations 
(of  which,  at  times,  there  seems  to  be  no  end!)  It’s  been  a  privilege  to 
have  a  part  in  the  Evangelism  Resource  Committee  planning  the  National 
Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action,  and  to  have  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work  in 
B.C.  in  bringing  such  plans  into  action  in  Conference  and  presbyteries. 
To  the  two  provincial  committee  chairmen  and  the  nineteen  presbytery 
E.  &  S.S.  conveners  I  extend  hearty  thanks  for  their  considerable  extra¬ 
pastoral  efforts,  and  their  courteous  and  capable  support  of  our  Board’s 
overall  program  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  community.  As  always, 
anything  I  do  is  undergirded  and  enriched  by  the  work  of  my  fellow- 
secretaries,  particularly  that  of  the  Rev.  Ray  Hord,  whose  output  of  effort 
and  leadership  materials  is  tremendous.  For  the  whole  church  the  Rev. 
Ray  Hord  is  a  real  pace-setter! 
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Ill 

OUT  OF  CONFUSION  -  RENEWED  HOPE 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather 
Assistant  Secretary ,  Saskatoon 

Five  years  ago  I  began  ray  report  with 
a  description  of  the  view  from  my  office 
window,  mentioning  the  stately  buildings 
on  Spadina  Crescent,  the  riverside  park, 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River  and  the 
expanse  of  riverbank  on  the  far  side. 
Through  the  course  of  eight  years  this 
vista  in  its  varied  aspects  fixed  itself  upon 
the  pages  of  my  memory  and  will  linger 
there,  1  am  sure,  as  long  as  I  live.  But  this 
year  the  time  came  to  leave  the  scene  be¬ 
hind.  1  took  the  move  with  a  tinge  of 
regret,  modified  by  the  feeling  that  one 
should  not  expect  such  luxury  to  last  in¬ 
definitely.  Now,  like  the  great  majority  of 
urban  dwellers,  I  look  out  upon  surround¬ 
ing  buildings.  But  there  is  a  patch  of 
garden  intervening,  and  a  tree.  And  that 
is  good  enough. 

With  ivhat  I  suppose  is  a  penchant  for  symbolism  I  would  see  sug¬ 
gested  here  two  aspects  of  our  human  life:  the  environment  of  nearby 
things  and  immediate  necessities  that  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  existence ; 
and  the  distant  view,  the  glimpse  of  a  perspective,  the  vision  of  ultimate 
reality  that  is  an  indispensable  experience,  occasionally  at  least,  and  for 
a  time. 

A  Panorama  of  Life 

The  past  year  brought  such  a  glimpse  in  my  discovery  of  the  works 
of  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  At  Christmas  1964  I  was  given  The  Phenomenon 
of  Man.  I  had  heard  enough  about  this  Jesuit  scientist  and  scholar  to 
have  an  awakened  interest,  so  I  quickly  began  reading  the  book.  It  was 
hard  going,  due  mainly  to  my  lack  of  any  scientific  training  beyond  high 
school  level.  I  was  forced  to  read  slowly,  to  reread  frequently  and  to 
keep  a  good  dictionary  at  my  elbow.  I  probably  would  have  lagged  or 
given  up  except  for  a  mounting  sense  of  excitement,  a  growing  awareness 
that  far-reaching  issues  were  being  explored  with  superb  competence.  So 
I  continued  my  reading  until,  in  early  summer,  I  completed  the  book. 
Then  I  began  all  over  again. 

Having  read  The  Phenomenon  twice  I  proceeded  to  The  Future  of 
Man,  The  Divine  Milieu  and  Hymn  of  the  Universe,  plus  a  variety  of 
articles.  I  intend  to  go  on  reading  Teilhard’s  other  (non-technical)  works, 
possibly  returning  to  The  Phenomenon  once  or  twice  more. 

The  paramount  impression  one  gains  is  the  breadth  of  Teilhard’s 
perspective.  Here  I  might  quote  Professor  G.  G.  Shepherd  of  the  Physics 
Department  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan: 

With  astonishing  boldness  and  remarkable  originality,  Teil¬ 
hard  attempts  to  wrap  up  a  total  concept  of  man,  anthropological, 
psychological,  sociological  and  religious  into  a  coherent  package. 
Beginning  with  the  fundamental  sub-nuclear  particles  of  the 
physicist,  he  moves  up  through  chemistry,  biochemistry,  biology, 
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anthropology,  psychology,  sociology,  and  indeed  international  re¬ 
lations,  as  he  develops  his  concept  of  the  destiny  of  man.  And 
in  Sir  Julian  Huxley’s  view,  he  very  largely  succeeds. 

As  one  who  has  had  a  fair  exposure  to  Teilhard’s  thought,  while 
regarding  the  mastery  of  it  as  a  distant  height  perhaps  never  to  be 
attained,  I  would  like  to  report  three  aspects  of  my  experience: 

(1)  A  refreshing  contact  with  the  world  of  Science.  In  the  past  I  have 
felt  a  humanist’s  conflicting  sentiments  of  admiration  for  the  achievements 
of  science,  envy  of  its  prestige  and  disdain  for  its  callow  unawareness  of 
many  deep  human  issues.  But  here  was  a  scientist  who  quickly  dissolved 
my  negative  feelings  and  made  me  appreciate  the  splendour  of  the  scientific 
enterprise. 

(2)  A  fresh  insight  into  mystical  and  devotional  experience.  I  sensed 
that  here  was  a  devout  soul  with  whom  I  could  share  a  spiritual  quest  and 
who,  even  when  he  ventured  into  regions  beyond  my  faltering  ability 
to  follow,  left  me  with  no  feeling  of  estrangement. 

(3)  A  renewed  hope.  As  a  churchman  I  have  known  something  of 
the  penitential  discipline  of  the  radical  theology  and  of  the  current 
criticism  of  the  Church.  With  Teilhard  I  entered  a  different  country,  not 
foreign  to  the  first,  but  a  summit  upon  which  to  breathe  easier,  see  farther 
and  take  courage  again. 

Confusion  of  Face 

I  must  return  now  to  “nearby  things  and  immediate  necessities”.  Like 
a  good  many  others,  I  have  lived  in  the  milieu  of  the  current  criticism 
of  the  Church.  I  think  that  I  can  appreciate  Daniel’s  feeling  ivhen  he 
cried,  “To  Thee,  O  Lord,  belongs  righteousness,  but  to  us  confusion  of 
face.”  (Dan.  9:  7)  That  “confusion  of  face”  is  the  primary  impression 
conveyed  to  me  by  the  present  debate  though,  as  I  hope  to  make  clear,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  total  impression. 

1965  was  the  year  in  which  The  Comfortable  Pew  (Pierre  Berton) 
appeared,  followed  by  The  New  Reformation  (Bishop  John  Robinson) 
and  The  Secular  City  (Harvey  Cox).  It  was  also  marked  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Brief  to  the  Bishops  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
For  us  in  the  United  Church  1965  saw  the  publication  of  Why  The  Sea 
Is  Boiling  Hot,  The  Changing  Church  (Crysdale)  and  Coffee  House 
(Powicke),  then  the  preparation  and  completion  of  a  series  of  Conference 
Planning  Fellowships,  all  a  part  of  the  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Action. 

/  am  sure  that  many  church  folk  who  have  read  these  books  and 
have  participated  in  the  Planning  Fellowships  or  in  similar  discussions 
share  my  own  initial  feelings.  But  I  would  want  to  record  with  a  stronger 
emphasis  my  emerging  conviction  that  this  process  of  searching  and 
questioning  is  completely  necessary.  I  believe  that  honesty  and  integrity 
demand  it,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  outcome  can  be  a  favourable  one. 

As  I  review  the  developments  in  this  field  during  the  past  year  and  as 
1  try  to  see  a  little  way  ahead  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  things 
we  should  attempt  to  do: 

1.  Invite  the  participation  of  responsible  critics.  We  need  the  help  of 
people  whose  integrity  we  respect  and  who  will  enable  us  “to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us”.  It  was  remarkable  the  vitality  that  a  sprinkling  of  such 
persons  contributed  to  the  Saskatchewan  Planning  Fellowship. 
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(The  conception  of  the  Church  listening  to  the  world  is  a  good  one, 
but  it  leads  to  difficulties.  We  may  think  of  certain  people  as  representing 
the  Church  and  others  as  representing  the  world,  but  when  we  sit  face  to 
face  it  becomes  intolerable  to  apply  labels  in  this  way.  To  speak  of  persons 
“outside”  the  Church  is  equally  unacceptable.  Probably  no  term  is  fully 
satisfactory,  but  if  we  must  have  some  designation  I  suggest  that  of 
“responsible  critic”.) 

2.  Turn  again  to  the  traditional  sources  of  our  faith.  Unless  we  do 
so  we  are  in  danger  of  being  carried  on  the  wave  of  a  contemporary  fad. 
We  need  to  study  the  Bible  afresh.  We  need  to  see  the  present  trend  in  the 
perspective  of  history.  Also,  the  more  conservative  voices  within  the 
Christian  fellowship  must  not  be  suppressed,  but  must  be  encouraged  to 
full  expression. 

3.  Persevere  and  be  patient.  The  renewal  of  the  Church  in  our  time 
demands  perseverance.  Each  individual  needs  time  to  react,  to  learn  and 
to  grow.  Frequently  those  thrown  off  balance  by  a  new  emphasis  find  their 
feet  later  on.  It  takes  time  to  communicate  with  groups  of  people, 
especially  where  large  numbers  are  involved. 

4.  Maintain  flexibility.  The  effort  to  keep  the  National  Project  flexible 
has  meant  a  great  deal  already,  and  must  be  maintained. 

5.  Appreciate  the  difficulties  and  possibilities  of  the  local  community. 
It  is  one  thing  to  draw  interested  folk  into  a  regional  conference  and  to 
have  a  stirring  discussion  of  various  issues.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing 
to  deal  with  similar  issues  in  a  local  community  where  people  must  live, 
work  and  maintain  good  relations  in  family,  neighbourhood,  church  and 
other  groups.  The  first  is  a  loosely-knit  body,  the  second  a  cohesive  one. 
Therefore  change  will  be  more  difficult  in  the  second,  though  more  lasting 
when  effected. 

6.  Emphasize  the  broad  movement;  keep  the  programmatic  aspect 
secondary.  The  renewal  of  the  Church  is  a  broad  movement.  As  David 
Petrie  remarked  in  a  Presbytery  discussion,  “It  will  go  on  whether  we  are 
with  it  or  not.”  The  National  Project  is  one  attempt  (and  we  trust  a 
worthy  one)  to  advance  the  movement. 

7.  Enjoy  the  Confusion.  This  is  not  meant  facetiously.  I  spoke  earlier 
of  our  "confusion  of  face”.  I  feel  now  like  quoting  a  remark  with  which 
Charles  Forsyth  several  years  ago  rounded  off  a  troubled  discussion  about 
the  Church;  when  asked  what  we  should  do  he  replied,  “Enjoy  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  confidence  that  God  knows  what  he  is  doing.” 

Having  referred  to  the  difficulties  and  possibilities  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity  I  would  like  to  mention  a  “church  and  community”  type  of  con¬ 
ference  which  was  held  at  Minitonas,  Man.  During  the  course  of  five  days 
the  people  of  the  Church,  assisted  by  their  minister,  E.  C.  Prinselaar,  and 
myself,  considered  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  in  the  community.  A 
highlight  was  the  participation  of  a  social  worker  and  a  farmer-politician 
as  “responsible  critics”.  The  event  constituted  an  anticipation  of  the 
later  development  of  the  National  Project.  Here  is  a  truly  significant  way 
to  rebel  against  a  schedule  set  up  at  Church  Headquarters! 

A  Peace  Manifestation 

I  sat  all  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  drenching  rain  on  a  hillside 
at  Dana,  Saskatchewan,  a  participant  in  a  “peace  manifestation”  organized 
by  the  Doukhobours  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  burning  of 
their  weapons  in  Russia  70  years  ago.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Doukhobours 
several  groups  such  as  the  Quakers  participated,  plus  a  large  number  of 
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concerned  individuals.  The  “manfestation”  was  orderly  and  thoughtful, 
with  a  religious  tone  prevailing  in  many  of  the  speeches  and  songs.  The 
main  addresses  were  given  by  Morton  Q  Sibley,  a  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Frank  H.  Epp,  Editor  of  The  Canadian 
Mennonite.  The  groups  and  individuals  present  represented  a  diversity  of 
pacifist  and  peace-oriented  positions. 

As  for  my  oxvn  pari,  /  went  in  clerical  garb  but  entirely  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  I  am  not  a  pacifist  in  the  usual  sense.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
rejection  of  ivar  can  be  elevated  to  an  absolute  principle  exclusive  of  all 
other  possible  considerations.  Nevertheless,  in  the  context  of  the  modern 
zvorld  I  believe  that  we  must  seek  peace  with  earnestness  and  determina¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  we  must  overcome  the  inclination  whereby  we  devote 
our  passions  and  energies  to  conflict  but  give  only  mild  assent  to  peace. 
To  do  this  we  must  invest  “peace”  with  a  more  positive  quality,  linking 
it  firmly  with  justice  and  ivith  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  man.  We  will 
need  to  co-operate  ivith  various  groups  holding  similar  but  not  identical 
aims. 

I  realize  that  numerous  people  would  regard  participation  in  such 
a  peace  manifestation  as  an  excessively  idealistic  action.  To  them  I  can 
only  say  that  after  seven  months  my  considered  judgment  is  that  it  was 
responsible  action.  I  would  probably  do  it  again;  but  that  would  depend 
upon  the  basis  set  forth  and  the  situation  at  the  time. 

Excessive  Partisanship  in  Politics 

1  try  to  maintain  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and,  as  an  individual 
citizen,  I  try  to  devote  some  effort  in  that  field.  I  do  not  move  easily  in 
the  area  of  politics,  but  I  think  that  it  helps  me  to  understand  the  feelings 
of  many  people  who  are  not  at  home  in  the  church.  I  firmly  believe 
that  politics  is  essential  to  human  life,  that  it  is  basically  a  ivorthy  and 
honourable  vocation,  and  that  it  has  an  urgent  claim  upon  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  citizens,  certainly  not  least  upon  the  participation  of  Christians. 
But  in  my  opinion  politics  has  fallen  into  disrepute  through  excessive 
partisanship.  I  do  not  deny  the  need  for  parties  and  I  realize  that  any 
party  must  necessarily  seek  to  prevail.  But  it  is  an  altogether  different 
matter  when  the  struggle  for  power  moves  into  first  place  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  predominant  over  the  needs  of  men  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation; 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  situation  today.  Politics  at  Present  might 
be  likened  to  religious  polemics  before  the  era  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  demands  men  and  women  with  a  concern 
for  human  need  together  ivith  some  competence  in  social  action,  and 
groups  where  public  issues  can  be  discussed  freely,  independent  of  party 
entanglements. 

Archbishop  William  Temple  once  set  forth  the  principles  of  checking 
our  narrower  loyalties  by  our  broader  loyalties;  the  application  to  party, 
national  and  indeed  world  loyalties  is  obvious.  The  assumption  of  com¬ 
plete  righteousness  within  a  party  is  obnoxious.  Fortunately  we  do  have 
politicians  who  resist  this  assumption  and  are  prepared  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  even  in  public;  but  too  often  their  voice  is  lost  in 
the  general  clamour. 

It  was  startling  to  read  in  The  Secular  City  the  contention  of  the 
author  (Harvey  Cox)  that  politics  is  the  mode  in  which  the  gospel  must  be 
conveyed  in  our  time.  It  is  hard  to  accept  such  an  opinion  because  of  the 
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excessive  partisanship  and  consequent  low  repute  of  politics.  But,  granted 
a  broader  and  more  wholesome  conception  of  politics,  the  idea  has  much 
to  commend  it  and  should  not  be  dismissed  lightly.  One  can  discern 
plenty  of  this  type  of  politics  in  the  Bible. 

Road,  Office  and  Committee  Room 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  travelling,  especially  during  the  fall  when 
the  National  Project  required  attention  in  many  places.  I  depend  greatly 
on  the  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Conveners  of  the  Presbyteries  for 
the  effectiveness  of  my  work  and  1  have  found  them  very  helpful  in  arrang¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  events.  1  am  especially  indebted  to  the  Manitoba  con¬ 
veners:  because  of  my  location  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  spend  as  much 
time  in  Manitoba  as  1  should  like  to  do;  but  the  co-operation  of  the 
conveners  when  1  am  on  tour  or  in  arranging  special  opportunities  helps 
to  make  up  that  deficiency  in  part,  in  Rosetown  Presbytery  the  United 
Church  Men  took  initiative  in  setting  up  a  series  of  Elder  Schools.  By 
the  courtesy  of  my  friend  and  colleague  Robert  Christie,  1  even  spent  two 
days  in  the  Drumheller  Presbytery  taking  part  in  a  study  of  Church 
Membership. 

During  the  year  I  served  on  a  Committee  of  Saskatoon  Presbytery 
considering  participation  in  a  Billy  Graham  Association  Crusade  with 
Leighton  Ford  as  evangelist.  The  Committee  made  a  careful  collection 
and  compilation  of  the  opinions  of  leaders  in  centres  where  a  Crusade 
had  been  held  within  recent  years.  This  document  was  circulated  to  the 
Sessions  wdthin  the  Presbytery  with  the  request  that  they  join  us  in  study¬ 
ing  the  matter.  The  response  was  excellent  and  the  replies  were  considered 
as  the  Committee  prepared  its  report.  There  was  a  wide  divergence  of 
judgment  in  Sessions,  Committee  and  Presbytery,  with  a  majority  being 
unfavourable  or  undecided.  Presbytery  resolved  against  participation, 
though  it  left  congregations  free  to  make  their  own  decisions.  Incidentally, 
I  was  impressed  by  the  participation  of  Sessions  in  the  decision-making 
process,  and  I  feel  that  Presbyteries  should  encourage  this  sort  of  involve¬ 
ment  on  many  issues. 

1965  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  work  of  our  Homes.  Prairie  View 
Lodge,  Pilot  Mound  was  opened  and  officially  dedicated  by  the  Moderator, 
Dr.  E.  M.  Howse  and  is  proving  to  be  a  beautiful,  comfortable  and  func¬ 
tional  Home.  Oliver  Lodge,  Saskatoon  opened  a  27-bed  Convalescent 
Wing  which  was  quickly  filled  and  is  operating  efficiently  under  the 
Matron,  Mrs.  George  Thomson.  In  Winnipeg  the  large  housing  complex 
has  been  almost  completed  and  has  come  into  partial  operation— the  out¬ 
come  of  many  years’  planning  and  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
people.  Our  other  Homes  are  functioning  well,  are  consolidating  their 
position  and  in  some  cases  are  preparing  for  further  expansion. 

In  Saskatchewan,  following  the  initiative  of  G.  B.  Johnston  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Committee,  we  began 
publication  of  a  bi-monthly  journal  entitled  REFLECTION.  The  object 
of  this  small  paper  is  to  encourage  reflection  on  experience  and  the  study 
of  live  issues  by  capable,  active  people  and  to  make  the  fruit  of  their 
thought  available  to  others.  Circulation  is  to  United  Church  ministers, 
plus  other  interested  persons. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  I  con¬ 
vened  a  Committee  for  the  study  and  revision  of  a  paper  entitled  The 
Church’s  Ministry  of  Healing.  I  participated  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  a  brief  of  Saskatchewan  Conference  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Government.  I  serve  on  the  Saskatoon  Alcoholism  Society  in  a  community 
endeavour  to  provide  a  treatment  centre  for  alcoholics. 
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I  regretted  the  departure  of  my  office  colleagues,  Robert  Hall  and  J. 
S.  Sinclair.  We  wish  to  record  our  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Dr.  Hall  on  January  31st,  1966.  I  welcomed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Stewart  Anderson  as  Home  Missions  Superintendent  and  enjoy 
having  him  as  an  associate.  I  am  indebted  to  the  goodwill  and  help  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

With  Love 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  report,  as  we  frequently  close  our  letters, 
by  the  phrase  ‘‘With  Love”.  Perhaps  I  may  go  a  little  further  and,  as  a 
parting  salvo,  recommend  With  Love  to  the  Church  by  Monica  Furlong. 
I  do  so  because  I  find  this  little  paperback  book  an  excellent  contribution 
to  the  debate  of  which  I  have  spoken,  combining  as  it  does  sharp,  critical 
perception  with  warm  appreciation— an  admirable  example  of  “speaking 
the  truth  in  love”.  I  do  so  also  because  the  author’s  spirit  seems  to  be 
close  to  my  own  concern  and  gratitude  for  the  Church,  the  body— no,  let 
me  choose  a  more  radiant  image— the  bride  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

IV 

A  LIVELY  ENCOUNTER  WITH  SOCIETY 

Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale 

Assistant  Secretary,  Toronto 

The  United  Church  has  committed  to 
this  Board  the  special  function  of  main¬ 
taining  a  lively  encounter  with  society. 
The  Manual  puts  it  this  way:  “to  give 
leadership  in  the  promotion  of  evangelism, 
the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
work  of  the  church  and  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  the 
whole  of  life”.  We  are  also  “to  have  the 
care  of  all  redemptive  and  child  ivelfare  in¬ 
stitutions  and  homes  for  the  aged”.  By 
decentralizing  authority  and  action  among 
many  committees  and  boards  across  the 
country,  ice  are  able,  in  spite  of  a  small 
staff,  to  touch  upon  a  wide  variety  of  sen¬ 
sitive  and  vital  issues  and  needs  in  the 
church’s  mission  in  the  national  society. 

During  1965  my  duties  have  been 
spread  across  a  number  of  fields  which  are 
briefly  outlined. 

National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action 

Along  with  my  colleagues  on  staff  I  am  a  member  of  the  Division’s 
Evangelism  Resource  Committee,  which  co-ordinates  this  important  pro¬ 
ject.  I  have  particular  responsibility  for  field  work  in  this  connection  and 
with  regard  to  the  general  work  of  the  Board  in  three  Conferences:  Bay 
of  Quinte,  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  Planning  Fellowships  for  these  Con¬ 
ferences  were  held  during  the  summer  and  fall.  They  were  carefully 
guided  by  capable  committees  which  met  regularly  for  over  a  year, 
and  were  well  attended  by  laity  and  clergy.  In  most  of  the  26  Presbyteries 
in  the  three  Conferences,  committees  are  following  through  with  Presby¬ 
tery  Planning  Fellowships  in  1966.  Concern  is  growing  in  many  areas  for 
more  effective  outreach  into  the  community,  and  a  beginning  is  being 
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made  in  training  lay  people  for  this  task.  Lethargy  and  traditionalism, 
however,  often  present  formidable  barriers  to  “a  lively  encounter”  outside 
church  circles.  Moreover,  there  is  wide  indifference  among  church  people 
to  the  implications  of  the  Gospel  for  the  public  and  social  realms  of  life. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Evangelism  Resource  Committee,  I  com¬ 
pleted  the  National  Survey  of  The  United  Church  in  Canadian  Society. 
A  summary  report  of  findings  was  published  in  April,  1965,  under  the 
title,  The  Changing  Church  in  Canada.  A  joint  Anglican-United  com¬ 
mittee  which  we  convened  published  a  new  play  by  Hilda  Benson  Powicke, 
Coffee  House.  It  has  been  widely  used  and  discussed  at  Planning  Fellow¬ 
ships  across  the  country.  I  am  preparing  a  new  booklet  for  publication  in 
1966  describing  some  effective  experimental  projects  in  evangelism  and 
social  action  in  Canada. 

Church  and  Industrial  Society 

A  significant  ecumenical  development  in  the  past  two  years  has  been 
the  formation  of  the  National  Committee  on  Church  and  Industrial 
Society.  Members  include  officials  of  all  major  denominations  with  senior 
responsibility  for  social  concerns.  Father  John  Shea,  director  of  Catholic 
Social  Action,  and  I  are  co-chairmen  for  1966,  succeeding  Canon  Maurice 
Wilkinson,  Secretary  of  the  Anglican  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Relations,  and  Rev.  Arthur  Gowland,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action.  Dr.  David  Summers,  Secretary  of  the 
Religion-Labour  Council  of  Canada,  acts  as  consultant  with  the  National 
Committee  and  at  regional  training  institutes.  Three  institutes  were  held 
in  1965,  at  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  and  Oshawa,  all  well  attended  by  clergy 
and  laymen  from  major  denominations.  Three  more  are  planned  for 
1966. 

I  have  represented  the  Board  on  the  Religion-Labour  Council  of 
Canada  and  have  been  honoured  to  serve  as  co-chairman  for  three  years. 
I  acted  as  consultant  in  its  survey  of  sailors  for  the  Maritimes  Trustee 
Board  of  Canada. 

Other  Research 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Religion-Labour  Council  and  the 
United  Steelworkers  (Canada),  we  completed  a  four-year  study  of  one 
hundred  workers  displaced  when  a  factory  was  moved.  The  report  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  title.  Social  Effects  of  a  Factory  Relocation.  The  Board 
commissioned  a  study  during  the  summer  by  Mr.  Barry  Morris,  of  the 
Christian  Resource  Centre,  of  unattached  youth  in  the  Jamestown  area 
of  downtown  Toronto.  Its  findings  were  helpful  in  the  preparation  of 
a  brief  which  we  presented  to  the  Ontario  Select  Committee  on  Youth. 

National  Consultations 

It  was  a  privilege  to  attend  a  consultation  at  Stanley  House,  New 
Richmond,  Quebec,  on  “ Man  in  the  City”,  sponsored  by  the  Canada 
Council  and  the  Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional  Research. 
I  prepared  and  read  a  paper  on  “Urbanism  and  Liberalism  among  United 
Church  People”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Political  Science 
Association  in  Vancouver.  The  annual  conference  of  the  American  Socio¬ 
logical  Association  in  Chicago  provided  an  opportunity  for  further  study 
of  religion  in  modern  society.  While  in  Chicago  I  visited  the  Urban 
Training  Centre.  A  consultation  at  the  Detroit  Industrial  Mission  was 
instructive.  So  was  the  founding  convention  of  the  Canadian  Council 
for  Supervised  Pastoral  Training  in  Toronto.  I  acted  for  the  Board  on 
a  Steering  Committee  which  conducted  a  National  Conference  on  Health 
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Services  in  Ottawa.  This  was  a  unique  demonstration  of  common  concern 
over  a  vital  national  issue  by  twenty-one  voluntary  associations,  represen¬ 
tative  of  about  70  ber  cent  of  the  population  of  Canada. 

Other  Ecumenical  Tasks 

At  the  request  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  I  gave  a  series  of  lectures, 
"Sociology  for  Church  Workers”,  for  students  from  three  colleges.  The 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches  asked  me  to  help  prepare  for  a  proposed 
Community  Mission  Project.  The  Board  appointed  me  representative  on 
the  executive  of  the  Social  Relations  Department  of  the  Canadian  Council 
of  Churches.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  new  Inter-Church 
Urban  Training  Project,  to  which  Dr.  Edgar  File  has  been  appointed 
Director. 

The  Lenten  Booklet  and  Other  Inter-Board  Groups 

The  task  of  Secretary  and  Editor  for  the  Lenten  Booklet  Committee 
has  been  most  enjoyable.  One  reason  for  this  is  a  highly  valued  association 
with  Dr.  E.  Crossley  Hunter,  who  has  been  Chairman  since  its  inception 
sixteen  years  ago.  Other  inter-board  groups  I  attend,  though  not  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  I  would  like,  are  Christian  Vocations,  the  Executive  of  the  Board 
of  Information  and  Stewardship,  Adult  Mission  Study,  the  Chapel  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Division’s  Committee  on  Leadership  Development.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  on  the  Urban  Frontier,  I 
work  with  a  devoted  and  able  group  who  are  trying  to  help  the  church 
adapt  creatively  to  urban  change. 

Other  Board  Duties 

Arranging  the  Annual  Colloquium  for  E.  and  S.S.  Presbytery  and 
Conference  Conveners  for  the  five  central  Conferences  has  been  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  pleasant  task.  I  helped  plan  the  Georgian  Bay  Conference 
on  Evangelism  and  represented  E.  and  S.S.  on  the  Board  of  Parkwood 
Manor  at  Waterloo,  Earlscourt  Children’s  Home,  Covenant  College,  The 
Christian  Resource  Centre,  and  the  Alcohol  Information  Centre,  Toronto. 

There  were  many  opportunities  in  1965  to  preach  or  speak  at  Sunday 
services  and  Presbyteries  and  at  groups  of  men,  women,  and  youth.  Giving 
the  devotional  addresses  at  Alberta  Conference  was  a  humbling  and 
exhilarating  experience. 

Thanks  and  Farewells 

Very  regretfully  I  have  submitted  my  resignation  from  the  Board, 
to  take  effect  in  the  summer  of  1966.  My  concern  and  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Board  will  always  continue.  I  am  especially  grateful  to  my  friends 
and  colleagues  on  the  staff,  Ray  Hord,  Gordon  Stewart,  Bob  Christie 
and  Bert  Mather,  for  their  excellent  co-operation  and  warm  fellowship. 
My  deep  appreciation  is  also  extended  to  Miss  Mary  O’Keefe,  and  Miss 
Shirley  Vander  Burgh,  my  secretary. 

1  arn  strongly  convinced,  however,  of  the  urgent  need  for  research 
on  social  action  under  the  stress  of  rapid  change  and  the  role  of  religious 
belief  in  the  process,  to  help  in  the  development  of  effective  ministry 
in  these  times.  As  it  appears  that  I  will  have  an  opportunity  for  further 
research  in  this  direction,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  free  of  the  heavy  de¬ 
mands  of  an  administrative  position  at  this  time.  To  my  friends  on  the 
Board  and  in  related  circles,  I  express  my  thaitks  and  assure  you  of  my 
prayers  and  continued  interest  in  the  important  work  we  share. 
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V 

GLORY  IN  THE  CHURCH 

Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart 
Assistant  Secretary,  Toronto 

This  has  been  my  first  full  year  with 
the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Ser¬ 
vice.  As  /  look  back,  it  has  been  a  good 
year  and  here  and  there,  usually  where 
one  would  least  expect  it,  I  have  seen  the 
glory  which  is  in  the  church. 

I  have  seen  the  “glory  in  the  church” 
in  Kingston  Penitentiary  as  I  talked  with 
the  chaplain  and  one  of  the  young  minis¬ 
ters  who  come  to  assist  him  in  a  program 
of  art,  music  and  reading  groups  and  in 
discussions,  counselling  and  worship  and 
as  I  listened  to  the  penitentiary  choir 
really  lift  some  very  old  hymns  set  to  some 
very  new  music.  I  have  seen  the  “glory 
in  the  church”  as  I  listened  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  one  of  our  Homes  for  Un¬ 
married  Mothers  tell  of  her  essential 
equipment  for  welcoming  a  neiv  guest 
often  filled  with  fears  of  puritanical  judgment— an  ash  tray  and  a  box 
of  kleenex.  I  have  seen  the  “glory  in  the  church”  at  a  Planning  Fellow¬ 
ship  Meeting  of  the  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action 
when  a  young  man  spoke  of  the  power  which  had  come  into  his  life 
through  a  visiting  clergyman  who  offered  him  real  personal  acceptance 
ivhile  he  was  in  jail. 

Relations  and  Responsibilities. 

Throughout  the  year  the  day  to  day  work  of  the  Department  has 
been  made  pleasurable  by  happy  relations  with  my  secretarial  colleagues 
and  other  staff  members.  Mrs.  Lorraine  Henderson,  who  served  as  my 
secretary  since  my  joining  the  department,  resigned  in  the  course  of  the 
year  and  her  duties  have  been  assumed  by  Mrs.  Marion  Pitman.  To  the 
one  goes  my  thanks  and  good  wishes  and  to  the  other  my  gratitude  for 
picking  up  so  well  the  various  threads  of  matters  with  which  I  have 
become  involved. 

While  in  the  course  of  preparing  this  report  I  have  learned  that  the 
Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale  will  be  leaving  the  department  during  the  coming 
year.  His  special  training  and  keen  mind  have  contributed  greatly  to 
my  own  understanding  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  Board.  I  shall 
greatly  miss  his  presence  as  a  co-worker  but  look  forward  to  hearing  of 
his  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  kingdom  elsewhere. 

My  general  areas  of  specific  responsibility  within  the  department  have 
continued  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  year  and  have  developed 
from  those  concerns  which  fell  to  my  lot  on  joining  the  secretarial  staff 
last  year.  In  geographic  terms  I  have  continued  to  have  a  primary  concern 
for  the  Eastern  Conferences.  In  terms  of  particular  aspects  of  work,  I 
have  been  responsible  for  much  of  the  Board’s  relationship  to  the  Homes 
and  Institutions  under  its  supervision,  for  the  mechanics  of  publication 
of  materials,  for  liaison  with  prison  chaplaincies  and  the  field  of  correc¬ 
tions  and  for  contact  with  the  Canadian  Federation  on  Alcohol  Problems 
and  others  working  in  the  field  of  alcohol  and  addictions.  A  new  centre 
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of  interest  has  developed  for  me  out  of  my  compiling  of  materials  on  the 
subject  of  poverty  for  last  year’s  Annual  Report  and  I  have  been  involved 
through  the  year  in  attempting  to  keep  track  of  discussions  of  the  same 
subject  and  to  discover  what  might  be  a  proper  approach  to  it  on  the 
part  of  our  Board.  These  concerns  and  the  usual  stint  of  office  details 
and  committee  responsibilities  have  made  for  a  busy  but  interesting  year. 

Field  work  on  behalf  of  the  Board  has  again  taken  me  hither  and  yon 
in  Eastern  Canada  during  the  year  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  “Planning  Fellowships”  or  in  the  preparation  for  such 
Fellowships  in  all  three  Eastern  Conferences.  In  addition,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  take  part  with  the  Algoma  and  Essex  Presbyteries  in  the 
discussions  of  similar  plans  and  in  the  Annual  Conference  on  Evangelism 
held  this  year  in  Ottawa.  The  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Correctional 
Chaplains’  Association,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  International 
Criminological  Congress,  took  me  to  Montreal  for  some  days  in  September 
and  liaison  with  the  United  Church  Montreal  Homes  for  Elderly  People, 
plans  for  the  new  United  Church  Information  Centre  and  the  possibility 
of  new  work  among  unmarried  mothers  in  that  city  resulted  in  repeated 
other  visits  to  Montreal.  In  November  I  was  again  in  Quebec  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Board  at  the  Conference  of  the  Overseas  Institute  of  Canada  and 
in  the  same  month  I  also  spent  some  days  with  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  on  Alcohol  Problems  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Following  the  precedent  of  last  year’s  Conference  for  Superintendents 
and  other  representatives  of  our  Homes  for  the  Aged,  a  similar  gathering 
for  which  1  had  responsibility  was  held  this  year  for  Superintendents  and 
representatives  of  Boards  of  Directors  of  our  Homes  for  Unmarried 
Mothers.  This  was  a  joint  venture  ivith  the  Anglican  Church  and  with 
representation  also  from  local  Children’s  Aid  Societies.  Response  to  the 
gathering  was  heartening  and  a  good  deal  of  perspective  appears  to  have 
been  gained  on  the  whole  problem  involved.  Expansion  of  this  type  of 
work,  perhaps  with  some  new  emphases,  is  being  considered. 

Church  Homes  and  Other  Ministries 

Work  among  senior  citizens  was  marked  this  year  by  the  opening  of 
the  McConnell  Memorial  Wing  of  the  Griffith  McConnell  Home  in 
Montreal,  bringing  the  total  accommodation  of  that  home  to  some  350 
beds  and  making  it  by  far  the  largest  United  Church  Senior  Citizen’s 
Home  in  the  country.  The  expansion  was  made  possible  by  a  further 
gift  from  the  McConnell  Foundation.  Elsewhere  senior  citizen’s  work 
of  the  Board  was  marked  by  the  carrying  out  of  part  of  the  mandate  of 
the  last  General  Council  for  the  erection  of  five  nursing  homes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  existing  homes  for  the  aged.  Nursing  facilities  for  27 
persons  were  added  to  Oliver  Lodge,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  and  opened  on 
November  1st.  A  32  bed  nursing  care  project  has  been  authorized  to  be 
added  to  Tantramar  Haven  at  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  and  a  30  bed 
nursing  home  unit  is  being  planned  for  addition  to  Agnes  Pratt  Lodge  in 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland.  Plans  are  also  being  considered  for  a  nursing 
home  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home  in 
Toronto.  The  nursing  care  facilities  being  erected  at  Beamsville  by  The 
Department  of  Pensions,  will  serve  residents  from  the  Niagara  Ina  Grafton 
Gage  Home  in  St.  Catharines  and  Parkwood  Manor  in  Waterloo.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  the  Agnes  Forbes  Lodge  at  Fort  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  will  close  its  doors  very  shortly  in  view  of  the  apparent  adequacy 
of  other  facilities  to  care  for  the  need  which  it  has  hitherto  served.  We 
are  facing,  I  think,  a  period  of  transition  in  which  more  and  more  facili- 
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ties  for  the  aged  will  be  provided,  as  they  should  be,  by  government  and 
when  the  Church  should  lay  its  stress  less  and  less  upon  further  residential 
institutions  and  more  and  more  upon  urging  such  governmental  initiative 
in  this  field  and  on  providing  pastoral  care  and  fellowship,  worship  and 
program  opportunities  for  residents  of  institutions  not  our  own  or  for 
the  aged  who  live  at  home. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  Church’s  work  in  the  field  of 
corrections  during  the  year  but  a  somewhat  closer  relationship  with  the 
Canadian  Correctional  Chaplains’  Association  has  been  formed  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future  and  I  have  been  asked  to  act  with  the  executive 
of  that  organization.  The  volunteer  visiting  chaplaincies  inaugurated  in 
city,  county  and  district  jails  of  Ontario  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions,  have  varied  in  effectiveness  depending  upon  the 
individual  volunteer  clergyman.  A  review  of  the  opportunities  for  train¬ 
ing  and  the  process  of  appointment  of  prison  chaplains  and  a  clarification 
of  their  role  in  the  various  institutions  remains  a  need  and  I  hope  that 
liaison  between  the  Chaplain’s  Association,  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches,  the  denominations  and  the  government,  may  ultimately  bring 
it  about. 

The  Position  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 

The  position  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  in  the 
total  structure  of  the  Church  is  interesting  and  in  some  ways  anomalous. 
It  is  grouped  with  the  Board  of  Men,  the  Board  of  Women  and  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  in  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and 
Work  and  tends  in  that  context  to  be  regarded  as  a  “program”  Board 
with  its  focus  of  attention  on  the  needs  and  functions  of  the  local 
congregation.  At  the  same  time  it  manifestly  relates  also  to  the  Board 
of  World  Mission  and  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  the  adumbrated 
“Division  of  Outreach”  which  would  include  these  two  and  against  that 
background  tends  to  be  regarded,  at  least  in  a  very  small  way,  as  an 
“administrative”  Board  with  its  attention  directed  to  the  work  of  institu¬ 
tions  and  projects  under  its  supervision. 

In  actuality  I  feel  that  the  focus  of  attention  of  the  Board  is  not 
quite  adequately  conceived  in  either  context.  Neither  program  nor 
administration  must  be  the  centre  of  our  attention  though  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  dispense  with  either.  The  injunction  of  the  United  Church 
Manual  is  awesomely  sweeping,  the  Board  is,  “to  give  leadership  to  the 
Church,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ministers  and  Courts  of  the  Church,  in 
the  promotion  of  evangelism,  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
work  of  the  Church  and  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  to  the  whole  of  life.”  In  pursuance  of  that  injunction  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  must  be  directed  primarily 
to  the  tension  between  gospel  and  world  in  the  broad  context  of  Canadian 
life. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  we  are  called  to  act  as  gadfly  to  the 
Church,  as  herald  to  Canadian  society  and  as  fellow  workers  in  the 
gospel  with  all  within  the  Church  ivho  are  struggling  to  make  an  effec¬ 
tive  witness  to  the  good  news  of  God  in  Christ  “redeeming  the  world 
unto  himself.”  We  must  try  to  understand  the  dynamic  and  creative 
tension  of  gospel  and  world  in  our  own  day  and  society  and  become  its 
interpreters.  That  function  will  not  fit  easily  into  structural  patterns. 
But  it  is,  I  am  sure,  the  special  function  of  a  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service.  It  is  what  makes  the  work  of  the  Board  worthwhile.  It 
may  even  be  a  source  of  “glory  in  the  Church,” 
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Robert  Beach  Cunningham 

Division  of  Evangelism  of  the  Board  of  National  Missions 
( British  Weekly,  Oct.  7 ,  1965) 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  that  is  devoid 
of  social  concern  and  action.  God’s  redemption  in  Christ  is  a  redemption 
not  only  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  from  its  devastating  effects  in  all  areas 
of  human  living.  We  cannot  presume  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  integrity 
and  ignore  the  curse  of  economic  and  social  degradation  that  enslaves 
millions  to  whom  the  Church  must  minister. 

Evangelism  and  social  action  are  completely  interdependent  in  the 
mission  of  the  Church  in  and  to  the  world.  They  can  neither  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other,  nor  one  chosen  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
Together  they  constitute  the  indispensable  duality  of  New  Testament 
witness:  the  witness  of  word  and  act. 

The  Judao-Christian  God  of  the  Bible  is  a  God  involved.  He  is  the 
God  of  history  who  is  working  out  his  purposes  of  goodness,  truth  and 
love  within  the  context  of  humanity’s  earthbound  existence.  The  divine- 
human  involvement  is  most  clearly  seen  and  reaches  its  peak  in  the  in¬ 
carnation:  the  Word  become  flesh.  Christ  is  God  with  us.  He  is  flesh  of 
our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone. 

Brief  Ministry 

In  his  brief  ministry  he  was  so  caught  up  in  the  life  of  the  world 
that  his  church  critics  denounced  him  as  “a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber, 
a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.”  So  well  did  he  communicate  with  the 
masses  that  it  was  reported,  “The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.”  So 
relevant  was  his  ministry  to  human  need  that  the  mere  whisper  of  his 
being  in  any  place  attracted  great  crowds,  until  the  Church  began  its 
smothering  of  this  ministry  of  mercy  and  involvement.  Particularly  dis¬ 
turbing  to  the  class  conscious  and  pseudo  pious  was  Jesus’  compassionate 
outreach  to  the  wretched,  the  filthy,  the  socially  rejected,  the  “open 
house”  sinners  whose  evils  had  no  sophisticated  wrappings.  The  Church 
could  not  reconcile  a  holy,  righteous  God  who  walked  the  streets  and 
talked  face  to  face  with  the  people. 

“This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have  known  who  and  what 
manner  of  woman  this  is.”  What  kind  of  God  is  this  who  fraternizes 
with  sinners! 

The  Church’s  involvement  in  the  world  demands  that  the  witness  of 
act  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  witness  of  the  word.  There  can  be  no 
verbalizing  of  the  Gospel  in  a  vacuum.  By  its  very  nature  as  the  Good 
News  of  God,  the  Gospel  cannot  really  be  spoken  without  there  being 
something  specific  done  about  the  ills  and  sins  of  brother  man. 

This  matching  of  word  with  act  insists  on  infinitely  more  than  the 
performance  of  a  few  charitable  acts;  the  holding  of  some  street  meetings; 
the  treatment  of  the  effects  of  evil— of  poverty,  disease,  dope  addiction- 
while  ignoring  the  root  causes.  It  means  that  the  Church  must  be  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  battle  for  decent  and  open  housing,  for  fair  employment 
practices,  for  rent  control,  for  just  credit  procedures,  for  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  men  without  regard  to  colour,  race  or  nationality,  for 
integration  of  business,  education,  government  offices  and  services,  for 
adequate  medical  and  psychiatric  care,  for  overcoming  illiteracy,  for  the 
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care  oj  unwed  mothers,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  criminals,  the  attack 
on  the  roots  of  juvenile  delinquency.  All  these  areas  of  need,  and  many 
more  not  mentioned,  must  involve  the  ivitnessing  Church. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Church  is  always  or  often  expected  under 
God  to  furnish  the  “expertise,”  the  professional  know-how,  or  even  the 
financial  means,  or  the  personnel,  in  tackling  the  critical  areas  of  concern. 
It  is  to  say,  however,  that 

(1)  The  Church  is  responsible  for  informing  and  stirring  the  public 
conscience; 

(2)  For  pleading  for  action; 

(3)  For  pioneering  in  areas  where  nothing  is  being  done,  i.e.,  opening 
a  clinic  for  dope  addicts,  setting  up  citizenship  classes,  providing  care 
for  unwed  mothers,  establishing  classes  for  new  citizens  and  for  home¬ 
makers,  providing  opportunity  for  art  and  drama  groups,  etc.; 

(4)  For  speaking  the  reconciling  word  in  a  genuine  involvement  with 
the  world,  breaking  down  racial  barriers,  both  within  and  beyond  the 
fellowship  where  nothing  significant  is  being  done; 

(5)  For  pointing  to  God’s  redeeming  acts  within  secular  culture  that 
mark  his  saving  love. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  evangelism  is  not  a  “churchly”  activity,  it  is  a 
worldly  mission.  It  is  the  sharing  of  the  good  news  that  “God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself”  with  all  peoples  in  all  places,  a 
sharing  that  keeps  the  act  of  reconciliation  closely  tied  to  the  word  of 
reconciliation. 

Hypocrisy 

Can  a  church  that  ignores  or  shies  away  from  racial  injustice,  person- 
destroying  poverty,  the  fight  against  war,  the  search  of  the  aged  for 
acceptance  and  independence  be  heard  when  it  proclaims  its  “redemptive 
word”?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that  its  proclamation  will 
be  branded  as  “hypocrisy”  and  the  church  as  a  speaking  but  non-acting 
church,  a  church  whose  message  is  divorced  from  the  contemporary  and 
its  human  hurt  and  need. 

For  too  long  evangelism  has  gone  its  separate,  uninvolved,  isolated 
way,  committed  presumably  to  the  seeking  of  the  unconfessed  for  Christ 
and  his  Church  but  oblivious  apparently  of  two  compelling  truths:  (1) 
That  those  to  whom  it  is  speaking  its  message  have  profound  human 
problems  and  needs  that  must  be  responded  to,  if  the  proclamation  is  to 
be  regarded  as  honest.  (2)  That  the  Church  evangelism  of  the  New 
Testament  is  a  ministry  to  the  whole  man  (the  Gospel  pertains  not  to 
isolated  man  cut  off  from  the  community  but  to  man  as  a  creature  and 
participant  in  society;  the  incarnation  was  an  act  before  it  was  a  word; 
in  fact,  the  word  grew  out  of  the  act.  God  acted  and  the  word  was 
spoken.) 

Contemporary  Evangelism 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  a  contemporary  evangelism?  We  suggest 
that:  It  is  proclamation  that  is  sensitive  to  the  social  issues  of  our  day, 
i.e.,  race,  poverty,  war,  etc. 

...  it  is  responsible  witness  that  reaches  beyond  the  family  and  the 
residential  community  to  include  other  equally  important  centres  of 
human  association  and  decision,  such  as  the  club,  the  union,  the  tavern, 
the  political  group,  etc. 

...  it  is  an  evangelism  that  seeks  every  legitimate  use  of  mass 
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communication’s  enormous  potential,  which  potential  the  Church  leas 
just  begun  to  tap. 

...  in  facing  technology’s  strong  trend  towards  depersonalization, 
a  modern  evangelism  insists  in  all  person-to-person  encounter  that  people 
be  respected  and  accepted  as  persons. 

.  .  .  this  evangelism  seeks  a  relevant  interpretation  of  the  Biblical 
vocabulary  and  a  meaningful  communication  also  through  modern  speech 
(this  was  precisely  what  the  first  century  Church  did). 

...  in  its  proclamation  and  call  for  response  contemporary  evan¬ 
gelism  keeps  central  the  ecumenical  character  of  both  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church,  never  taking  a  “provincialized”  approach  to  the  Gospel  witness. 

...  it  calls  the  people  of  God  to  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  and  forms  of  congregational  life,  this  being  aimed  at  the  abolition 
of  the  irrelevant,  the  reshaping  of  the  inadequate,  and  the  creation  of 
new  forms  for  new  demands. 

.  .  .  such  evangelism  moves  beyond  the  generalities  of  the  ministry 
of  the  laity  (we’ve  talked  and  written  about  this  enough)  to  help  laymen 
of  different  vocational  groups  to  understand  the  implications  of  the 
Christian  faith  for  their  work. 

...  it  works  with  the  Church  in  exploring  what  Biblical  renewal  and 
the  “new  humanity”  means  for  our  time. 

.  .  .  contemporary  witness  aims  at  helping  today’s  Church  respond 
to  the  many  special  ministries  within  the  culture  such  as  (1)  the  apart¬ 
ment  house  (2)  the  migrant  workers  (3)  the  trailer  camp  population  (4) 
the  scientists  and  technical  leaders  of  our  culture. 

.  .  .  today’s  evangelism  encourages,  initiates  or  responds  to  dialogue 
with  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  agnostics,  communists,  and  others  in  the 
conviction  that  when  there  is  complete  openness  and  honest  confession 
of  faith  on  both  sides,  Christian  witness  can  take  place. 

.  .  .  this  is  simply  to  say  that  God,  through  his  spirit,  is  acting  and 
speaking  in  both  Church  and  world. 

.  .  .  again,  such  evangelism,  to  minister  to  modern  need,  must  be 
involved  in  the  strategy,  planning,  and  work  projections  of  the  total 
Church:  all  of  its  Boards  and  Agencies;  it  must  proclaim  within  the 
context  of  the  total  life  and  work  of  the  Christian  community. 

What  is  more,  in  any  strong  accent  on  the  social  demands  of  the 
Gospel  there  is  the  danger  of  “short  changing”  the  proclamation  of  the 
message  of  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  witness  is  incomplete  and  lacking  in 
full  integrity  until  it  becomes  explicit  in  word  and  in  a  call  to  commit¬ 
ment  to  Christ  and  the  Church— “The  simplicity  of  the  Christian  life  is 
this,  that  Christians  are  free  to  live  within  the  common  life  of  the  world, 
to  live  in  the  assurance  and  excitement  of  knowing  that  they  live  in  the 
presence  of  God’s  Word,  no  matter  where,  no  matter  what.”  (Stringfellow, 
A  Private  and  Public  Faith). 

Focus  of  Mission 

The  focus  of  mission  in  evangelism  is  on  the  ministry  to  the  “out¬ 
sider”— the  unconfessed.  Such  a  ministry  is  obviously  no  easy  assignment. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  identity  of  the  outsider,  the  character  of 
the  ministry  required,  or  the  motivation  and  implementation  of  such  a 
ministry. 

1.  He  may  be  openly  hostile  to  Christianity,  believing  that  it  makes 
weaklings  of  men  and  keeps  them  from  realizing  their  full  humanity. 

2.  He  may  be  completely  indifferent  to  the  Christian  faith,  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  both  irrelevant  and  innocuous. 
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3.  He  may  be  the  “inside-outsider”— “inside”  through  membership 
in  the  institutional  church,  but  “outside”  in  his  non-commitment  to 
Christ  as  Lord. 

4.  He  may  be  the  "outside-outsider.”  This  could  be  the  one  who 
wants  what  Christianity  has  to  offer  but  cannot  see  “paying  up  per¬ 
sonally”;  or  one  who  rejects  formal  Christianity  but  accepts  a  close 
facsimile  of  its  ethic;  or  one  “far  out”— perhaps  the  agnostic  saying,  “I 
don’t  know,”  or  the  atheist  saying,  “I  don’t  believe,”  or  the  consistent 
secularist  for  whom  religion  has  no  place  or  meaning. 

5-  He  may  be  the  troubled  idealist  who  cannot  reconcile  what  the 
Church  says  with  what  it  does.  To  the  Church  proclaiming  reconciliation, 
he  would  reply:  "Physician,  heal  thyself.” 

(6)  Or  again,  he  may  be  the  “rugged”  individualist,  who  cannot  or 
will  not  see  that  individualism  for  its  own  sake,  divorced  from  the  com¬ 
munity  of  love,  is  both  inhuman  and  deadly. 

Actually,  what  all  this  is  saying  is  that  the  outsider  can  be  either  an 
"insider”  or  an  “outsider”  in  relation  to  the  Church  in  its  institutional 
life.  He  may  be  either  “in  but  not  of,”  or  he  may  be  “out  and  not  of.” 
Or  to  put  it  another  way:  “The  outsider  is  the  non-gathered,  however 
responsive;  or  the  nonresponder,  however  gathered.” 

The  Outsider 

The  difficulties  native  to  this  ministry  to  the  “outsider”  are  greatly 
intensified  through  the  many-sided  problem  of  communication. 

Perhaps  the  Church  has  lost  touch  with  the  milieu  of  the  outsider;  it 
knows  neither  the  language  he  speaks  nor  the  life  he  lives.  The  phantom 
outsider  of  the  Church  is  a  legendary  figure  rising  from  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
of  its  self-delusion.  This  unrealism  may  very  well  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  Church  is  not  of  the  world,  neither  is  it  in  the  world. 
Or  is  it  that  the  Church  is  actually  in  the  world  but  wants  neither  to 
recognize  the  fact  nor  have  any  genuine  encounter  with  its  environment? 
It  just  could  be  that  the  Church  finds  any  concern  for  the  outsider  dis¬ 
quieting,  and  an  imagined  threat  to  its  security  and  peace. 

Isolationism 

Smug  isolationism,  however  diluted,  has  no  place  in  the  Church 
Jesus  Christ  established.  Jesus  was  very  much  a  part  of  the  world  he 
lived  in,  very  much  involved  with  the  guilt  and  suffering  of  people.  Was 
not  his  ministry  world  orientated,  outer-directed?  Was  it  not  so  absorbed 
with  a  concern  for  the  outsider,  that  churchmen  of  his  day  referred  to  him 
sneeringly  as  “a  glutton  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners?”  The  Church  could  not  stomach  this  ministry  of  Outsider  to 
outsiders,  even  though  that  Outsider  was  from  God.  So  it  nailed  him  to  a 
cross.  What  a  commentary  on  a  Church  called  to  be  God’s  witnessing 
people  in  the  world,  “a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles!” 

Or  what  of  the  incarnation!  Can  the  Church  be  the  Church,  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  take  seriously  “ The  Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us”  and,  at  the  same  time,  disdain  the  world  beyond  its  fellowship? 
Was  it  not  to  redeem  this  world  of  outsiders  that  Christ  came  and 
suffered  and  died?  We  are  parroting  no  triffling  cliche  when  we  declare 
that  it  is  to  the  outsider  God  has  beamed  his  gospel.  The  Word  does 
not  say  “God  so  loved  the  Church  that  he  gave  .  . 
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Warning 

At  this  point  a  clear  warning  needs  to  be  given.  The  "insider-outsider’ 
distinction  is  no  open  invitation  to  boasting.  It  is  rather  a  call  to 
humility.  In  God’s  love  for  the  world  are  we  not  all  insiders?  And  in 
our  common  sinfulness  and  continuing  need  of  God’s  forgiveness,  whether 
in  or  out,  are  we  not  all  outsiders?  This  is  to  say  that  the  Church’s  minis¬ 
try  in  and  to  the  world  is  always  that  of  “one  beggar  telling  another 
beggar  where  to  find  food.” 

Whether  the  concern  be  preaching,  or  lay  witness  through  visitation, 
or  ministry  to  inactives,  or  small  group  involvement  or  worship,  always 
the  ministry  to  the  outsider  must  be  the  focal  point,  the  raison  d’etre.  To 
this  “worldly”  mission  God  is  calling  his  “worldly"  Church  through  his 
“worldly”  Christ. 
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TOWARD  THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Rev.  Gordon  C.  Hunter 
Chairman,  Evangelism  Resource  Committee 

A  Christian  writer  in  the  English  newspaper.  The  Guardian,  says: 

The  best  thing  about  being  a  Christian  at  the  moment  is  that  organ¬ 
ized  religion  has  collapsed.  For  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  lips  to 
tell,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  foundations  have  shivered.  But, 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  enjoyable  time  to  be  a  Christian,  except  possibly 
in  the  first  feiv  centuries  of  the  Church.  For  while  the  great  holocaust 
is  sweeping  away  much  that  is  beautiful  and  all  that  is  safe  and  com¬ 
fortable  and  unquestioned,  it  is  relieving  us  of  mounds  of  Christian 
bric-a-brac  as  well,  and  THE  LIBERATION  IS  UNSPEAKABLE. 

We  dare  not  pass  these  words  off  as  being  relevant  only  to  the  English 
scene.  We  are  in  the  birth-pangs  of  a  new  Reformation,  which  some  say 
will  have  greater  impact  on  Christian  history  than  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  world  revolution  around  us  is  forcing  the 
Church  to-examine  itself,  to  hear  what  its  Lord  is  saying,  and  to  re¬ 
discover  its  essential  task  in  the  world  today.  There  is  much  criticism 
about  the  Church  and  not  a  little  despair,  until  some  sincerely  ask  “Can 
these  dead  bones  live?” 

The  National  Evangelism  Resource  Committee  was  commissioned  by 
the  General  Council  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada  in  1964  to  plan 
“a  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action  which  is  directed 
toward  ‘the  effectiveness  of  the  Church  in  the  second  century  of  Canadian 
nationhood.’  ”  The  representative  Committee  comprised  of  twenty-three 
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members,  clergy  and  lay,  meets  twice  yearly.  Its  function  is  to  concern 
itself  with  the  Church’s  witness  in  our  society  and  to  initiate  a  program 
of  action  that  will  result  ultimately  in  each  congregation  discovering  its 
real  ministry  to  its  own  community. 

A  program  of  research  has  been  completed  and  reported  in  The 
Changing  Church  in  Canada,  by  Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale.  The  booklet, 
Why  the  Sea  is  Boiling  Hot,  makes  for  some  thought-provoking  reading. 
Here,  several  well-known  journalists  look  critically  at  the  Church  and 
express  their  mind. 

Planning  Fellowships  have  been  held  in  the  Conferences  where 
approximately  eight  hundred  laymen  and  ministers  have  met  together 
to  discuss  the  relevance  of  the  Church  in  the  world  today,  to  discover 
what  ought  to  be  our  most  urgent  concerns,  to  point  up  the  primary  task 
of  the  Church,  and  to  learn  possible  ways  by  which  the  Church  can  learn 
to  communicate  its  message  to  modern  man.  Above  all,  we  believe  it  is 
important  that  the  Church  learn  to  listen  to  what  God  is  saying  to  it 
through  the  world.  We  have  been  deeply  entrenched  in  the  idea  that  the 
world  ought  to  listen  to  the  Church.  But  this  is  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  God  is  already  present,  incognito,  in  the  world  He  loves.  We  have 
thought  too  long  that  the  Church  is  a  kind  of  secret  society  with  a 
message  to  give  to  the  world  when  the  world  will  listen.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  shouted  at,  begged,  cajoled,  scolded  and  perhaps  condemned  the 
world.  And  like  Jonah,  the  reluctant  prophet,  we’ve  half  thought  that 
God  should  destroy  the  wicked  anyway. 

But  at  best  this  has  been  only  a  half-Gospel,  at  worst  a  perverted 
Gospel.  It  is  self-centred  monologue,  the  Church  being  more  concerned 
with  maintaining  itself  institutionally  rather  than  to  be  about  its  mission 
in  the  world.  Bishop  John  Robinson  says  that  today’s  Church  has  the 
characteristics  of  the  dinosaur  and  the  battleship.  It  has  a  crushing  invest¬ 
ment  in  maintenance.  It  is  saddled  with  a  plant  and  a  programme  beyond 
its  means,  so  that  it  is  absorbed  in  the  problems  of  supply  and  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  survival. 

When  the  Church  begins  to  listen  to  the  world,  there  can  then  begin 
a  fruitful  dialogue.  And  this  may  be  the  first  acceptable  indication  to 
the  world  that  the  Church  is  sincere  in  wanting  to  show  forth  the  love 
of  God  for  the  world.  Here  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  evangelism. 

The  Planning  Fellowships  have  been  largely  unstructured  to  allow 
those  participating  to  express  their  deep  concerns,  to  permit  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  adventure  in  honest  appraisal  of  the  Church  in  the  light  of  what 
“outsiders”  say  to  us  about  the  Church,  and  to  encourage  further  planning 
in  local  congregations  as  to  how  they  can  become  newly  involved  in  the 
world.  It  is  suggested  that  some  who  are  vocal  in  their  criticism  of  the 
Church  should  be  invited  to  come  to  every  Planning  Fellowship  to  share 
their  views.  The  play,  Coffee  House,  takes  a  real  jab  at  sleeping  con¬ 
sciences.  Audiences  witnessing  this  little  drama  across  our  country  have 
been  startled,  made  angry,  but  then  inwardly  challenged  to  respond  in  a 
positive  way  to  go  beyond  conventional  piety  into  costly  engagement  in 
the  world,  to  meet  people  at  the  point  of  their  felt  needs,  to  listen  to 
and  love  them  toward  an  experience  of  their  own  dignity  and  worth  in 
God. 

Some  have  said  that  the  Church  is  forever  answering  questions  that 
nobody  is  asking.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  New  Testament  Church.  In 
the  book  of  Acts  it  is  evident  time  and  time  again  that  the  world  posed 
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the  questions,  and  only  then  did  the  Church  move  in  with  a  meaningful 
response.  “Let  the  world  write  the  agenda,”  we  are  saying. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  suggest  giving  up  the  organized  Church  as 
a  lost  cause ?  By  no  means.  We  must  ivork  from  both  ends,  from  the 
Church  to  the  world  and  from  the  world  to  the  Church.  The  glorious 
thing  about  the  Church  in  history  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  lumbering  para • 
phenalia,  it  has  ben  eable  to  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  So 
we  labor  lovingly  within  the  Church  to  streamline  its  worship,  to  re¬ 
structure  its  program,  to  deepen  its  discipline,  to  educate  its  members 
in  the  faith.  But  zve  must  labor  also  in  the  zvorld,  not  seeking  for  any 
reward  save  that  of  knozving  that  we  do  God’s  will.  We  must  go  with 
no  axe  to  grind,  no  pre-conceived  method  to  “trick”  people  into  the 
Kingdom,  no  set  forms  at  all.  Our  essential  task  is  to  love  with  no  strings 
attached. 

This  has  led  us  into  a  new  study  of  the  meaning  of  conversion.  We 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  Christian  conversion  must  always  be  respect¬ 
ful  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  We  don’t  convert  to  boost  statistics, 
or  to  add  names  to  Church  roles  or  to  produce  any  other  kind  of  tangible 
result.  Conversion  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  work,  as  evan¬ 
gelists  is  to  love  without  manipulating,  treating  persons  as  ends  rather 
than  means  to  an  end.  So  we  present  the  Gospel  through  love,  both  in 
words  and  in  action.  We  pray  to  be  rightly  used  and  leave  “results”  in  the 
hands  of  God. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  if  the  man  on  the  street 
could  be  relieved  of  the  notion  that  the  Church  is  out  to  “get  him  in”, 
he  would  be  far  more  receptive  to  dialogue  with  the  Christian.  Then,  if 
he  reaches  the  point  of  decision,  it  will  be  only  after  the  interaction  of 
free  wills,  devoid  of  coercion  or  super-emotional  appeal. 

We  would  say,  also,  that  evangelism  is  not  the  task  of  a  few  specialists, 
clergy  or  lay.  It  is,  rather,  the  task  of  the  whole  Church.  It  is  not  done 
by  preaching  alone,  but  by  personal  involvement  with  the  world  in  all  its 
diversity,  in  all  its  tragedy,  and  in  all  its  glory.  The  conversion  experience, 
as  such,  remains  the  central  event  of  the  Christian  life,  the  beginning  of  all 
else. 

Reports  from  Conference  Planning  Fellowships  are  encouraging.  But 
we  are  learning  that  it  is  a  difficult  and  unwelcome  experience  for  many 
people  in  our  Churches  to  listen  to  the  world.  We  cling  to  old  concepts 
and  out-moded  methods  of  “church  work”.  We  have  accommodated  our¬ 
selves  to  a  certain  view  of  Christ,  the  Church  and  the  Christian  life,  and 
we  don’t  like  to  be  jarred  out  of  our  rutted  thinking.  We  have  lost  the 
sense  of  the  radical  nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  true  meaning  of  agape- 
love.  We  have  liked  our  own  company,  our  cliches,  our  ways  of  doing 
things.  The  challenge  of  the  new  evangelism  will  continue  to  cause  some 
tension,  fear  hesitation.  But  it  can  be  the  beginning  of  new  insights,  of 
spiritual  growth,  of  effective  ministry  in  the  world.  We  have  just  begun 
and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Renewal  is  never  the  result  of  a  policy  or  a  program,  though  it  will 
require  both.  It  is  a  response  to  the  moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Church  has  been  called  “the  sleeping  giant,”  but  that  giant  has  begun  to 
stir.  God  has  not  cast  off  His  Church.  He  is  addresing  it  today  and 
calling  it  to  new  dimensions  of  witness  to  the  Good  News,  and  to  new 
risks  in  the  world  which  He  loves  and  for  which  Christ  died.  Let  us 
listen  and  respond.  The  future  looks  exciting. 
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GIVE  GOD’S  CHURCH  SEVEN  DAYS 
Rev.  J.  R.  Hord 

A  new  age  is  being  created  out  of  the  social  revolutions  of  our  times. 
Canada  has  changed,  within  a  few  decades,  from  a  largely  rural  to  an 
urbanized  society.  Its  people  come  from  different  religious  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  No  longer  can  the  W.A.S.P.S.  (White  Anglo-Saxon  Protes¬ 
tants)  claim  to  be  the  dominant  group.  While  many  people  enjoy  new 
levels  of  affluence,  disturbingly  large  numbers  remain  poor. 

In  this  time  of  rapid  change,  what  is  the  role  of  the  church?  Will 
Christians  play  a  decisive  part  in  shaping  the  new  society?  Or  will  they 
withdraw  into  receding  ghettoes  of  pietistic  conservatism  and  reaction? 
Prof.  W.  E.  Mann  of  York  University,  Toronto,  warns  that  the  church 
in  our  day  may  become  “a  replica  of  the  mediaeval  monastery— an  institu¬ 
tional  repository  for  past  traditions  largely  irrelevant  to  the  current  scene.” 

There  are  some  in  the  church  who  say  “Don’t  rock  the  boat.  Sit  still 
and  the  storm  will  go  away.”  But  the  story  of  the  church’s  eclipse  in 
Europe  should  warn  us.  There  it  failed  to  adapt  to  new  conditions. 
Christendom  died  with  the  old  social  system. 

The  Church  in  Canada  in  some  periods  has  responded  vigorously 
and  creatively  to  the  forces  of  change.  Today  the  Church  must  adapt 
her  mission  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  under  new  conditions,  if  it  is  to 
fulfil  a  vital  role.  The  Church  exists  to  bring  the  “good  news”  of  Christ 
to  the  world.  By  losing  herself  in  this  task,  she  may  find  herself  again. 

The  National  Project  of  Evangelism 

The  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action,  approved  by 
the  General  Council  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada  in  1964,  calls  upon 
every  member  to  prepare  for  renewal  in  mission.  The  first  phase  of  the 
National  Project  was  research  and  assessment  involving  some  200  pastoral 
charges  and  2,000  lay  people  and  ministers.  The  results  of  the  national 
survey  of  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  representative  church  members  and  ad¬ 
herents  are  published  under  the  title  The  Changing  Church  In  Canada. 
The  booklet  Why  The  Sea  Is  Boiling  Hot,  including  the  views  of  leading 
Canadian  journalists,  was  a  challenge  to  church  members  to  study  the 
relevance  of  the  church  in  our  nation’s  life. 

The  second  phase  of  the  National  Project  for  consultation  and  train¬ 
ing  is  now  under  way.  A  Planning  Fellowship  of  approximately  75-100 
members,  ministers  and  laymen,  was  held  in  each  Conference  across 
Canada  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1965.  During  the  Spring  and  Summer 
of  1966,  Planning  Fellowships  will  be  held  in  most  of  the  102  Presbyteries. 
These  will  be  attended  by  8  to  12  lay  people  and  the  clergy  from  each 
congregation.  They  will  study  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
society,  look  at  the  unmet  needs  of  individuals  and  groups,  and  consider 
how  the  Church  and  its  people  may  help  to  meet  these  needs. 

1967— In  Every  Congregation 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  the  National  Project  is  the  engagement 
of  every  congregation,  or  groups  within  them,  in  the  vital  experience  of 
mission  in  the  world  outside  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  Leaders  in  con¬ 
gregations  will  gain  inspiration  and  training  through  Presbytery  Planning 
Fellowships  and  Congregational  Institutes  in  Mission. 

Renewal  for  the  Christian  and  the  Church  grows  out  of  a  refreshing 
experience  of  the  living  Christ,  casting  out  selfishness  and  creating  a 
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new  way  of  living.  But  renewal  also  calls  for  the  discovery  of  new  forms 
of  mission  and  teaching  which  are  appropriate  for  the  times.  In  some 
cases  old  congregational  structures  will  he  modified;  in  other  cases  entirely 
new  structures  will  be  developed.  In  the  process  of  renewal,  both  “con- 
server”  and  “innovator”  have  vital  roles  to  play. 

During  Canada's  Centennial  year  there  will  he  many  historical 
pageants  and  displays  commemorating  our  past,  articles  and  films  describ¬ 
ing  Canada’s  beauty  and  wealth,  religious  services  commending  our  nation 
to  God’s  guidance  in  the  future.  These  are  worthy  projects;  but  the 
Church  must  go  further  than  this. 

The  Church  is  called  to  renerval,  a  radical  concept  which  involves 
confession  for  past  complacency,  a  rebirth  of  Christian  love  and  com¬ 
passion,  and  the  acceptance  of  Christ’s  mission  to  make  his  love  and 
purposes  knorvn  to  all  men. 


Ill 

UPHEAVAL  IN  THE  CHURCH:  APOSTASY  OR  RENEWAL? 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather 

Against  a  background  of  economic  development,  intellectual  ferment, 
social  change  and  spiritual  malaise,  the  Christian  Church  is  engaged  in 
an  upheaval  of  her  own.  The  Vatican  Council  has  recognized  and  given 
effect  to  the  “updating”  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Anglican 
Church  is  being  disturbed  by  a  number  of  its  prominent  leaders.  The 
United  Church  has  launched  its  New  Curriculum,  and  a  number  of  other 
Churches  have  completed  or  are  preparing  similar  curricula.  The  sociology 
of  religion  has  gained  increased  attention,  and  wThat  might  be  called  a 
sociological  theology  has  made  its  appearance.  Popular  commentators 
subject  the  Church  to  critical  analysis.  The  Church  itself,  formerly  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  world,  has  begun  to  feel  that  she  must  “listen  to  the  world” 
Further  radical  changes  are  to  be  expected,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

Many  people  are  alarmed  by  these  developments,  and  probably  few 
have  become  aware  of  them  without  anxiety.  Is  the  Church  losing  its 
grip  upon  the  fundamentals  of  its  faith t  Is  the  Bible  being  disregarded? 
Is  the  present  trend  a  false  turn?  Is  it  time  for  a  more  “positive” 
emphasis?  Is  the  contemporary  church  apostate,  or  is  it  being  renewed? 
These  are  important  questions.  They  need  to  be  considered  carefully,  in 
the  full  perspective  of  the  Bible,  the  Christian  faith  and  Church  history. 

Possibilities  of  Renewal 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  renewal  is 
being  effected,  or  at  least  that  the  possibilities  of  renewal  are  at  hand. 
What  renders  this  plausible  for  me  is  the  revolutionary  element  in  the 
Bible  itself  and  in  the  recognized  sources  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  we  appreciate  that  element  sufficiently  (I  feel  sure  that 
my  own  appreciation  is  very  inadequate).  Our  overwhelming  tendency  is 
to  read  the  record  of  revolutions  in  the  past  and  to  be  superficially  stirred 
and  “inspired”  by  them,  but  at  the  same  time  so  to  overlook  crucial  factors 
that  their  real  force  is  dampened  and  domesticated.  Consequently  we 
regard  the  great  figures  of  religious  history  as  champions  of  the  faith  and 
pillars  of  the  Church,  and  we  imagine  that  in  their  time  of  anguish  and 
decision  we  would  have  been  at  their  side.  But  would  we?  Is  it  not  more 
th?.n  a  little  likely  that  we  would  have  been  their  opponents?  Can  we 
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appreciate  the  challenge  and  disturbance,  the  sense  of  threat  and  loss  that 
must  have  been  felt  when  the  eighth  century  prophets  attacked  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  rites  of  Israel,  or  when  Jesus  took  liberties  with  the  Sabbath,  or  when 
Paul  treated  circumcision  as  less  than  absolute,  or  when  Martin  Luther 
denied  the  efficacy  of  indulgences? 

These  great  issues  have  been  substantially  resolved  and  now  we  can 
regard  them  with  the  equanimity  of  distance.  Using  the  wisdom  of  hind¬ 
sight  and  depending  upon  scholarly  analysis,  we  can  applaud  the  vision 
and  courage  of  these  past  revolutionaries.  But  we  no  longer  experience 
the  crisis  of  their  times.  Even  when  we  think  we  are  adhering  faithfully 
to  the  message  that  has  been  conveyed  to  us  we  are  likely  to  have  lost  the 
sense  of  immediacy,  the  concern  for  the  present  situation  and  the  spirit 
of  venture  in  which  the  message  first  was  born.  In  that  case  we  fail  even 
to  hear  the  Bible.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  type  of  Biblical  orthodoxy 
can  coexist  with  complacency,  as  in  the  racially  segregated  “Bible” 
Churches  of  the  southern  United  States.  We  would  do  well  to  consider 
what  may  be  our  own  blend  of  orthdoxy  and  complacency. 

A  faithful  listening  to  the  world  may  be,  then,  not  defection  and 
apostasy,  but  the  very  means  whereby  we  realize  the  cogency  of  the  Gospel. 
New  and  unaccustomed  voices  may  impress  upon  us  truths  that  have  been 
overlooked  conveniently.  The  presence  of  insistent  radicals  in  our  midst 
may  open  our  eyes  in  a  way  that  an  ancient  and  revered  book  never  could, 
though  its  pages  are  full  of  the  same  kind  of  uncompromising  characters. 
When  critics  bearing  no  ecclesiastical  accreditation  appear  among  us  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  Amos  called  himself  “no  prophet,  nor 
a  prophet’s  son”  and  that  nevertheless,  in  the  perspective  of  the  centuries, 
we  consider  that  he  had  a  prophetic  message  to  the  religious  establishment 
at  Bethel.  When  the  critics  speak  in  obvious  terms  of  the  Gospel  and 
direct  these  terms  against  the  Church  it  would  be  double  folly  to  refuse 
to  listen. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  contemporary  critic  may  speak  the 
prophetic  word  for  our  time  and  may  awake  us  to  the  truth  with  a 
surprising  urgency.  If  thereby  we  come  to  understand  the  Bible  better 
than  through  our  usual  services  and  group-study,  this  is  surely  no  cause 
for  dismay.  Nor  does  it  discredit  our  services  and  group-study,  for  the 
contemporary  voice  still  needs  checking  and  authentication.  As  in 
ancient  times,  false  prophets  will  be  intermingled  among  the  true  ones, 
and  the  need  for  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false  is  paramount. 

One  of  the  greatest  hazards  for  many  of  us  lies  in  the  position  which 
we  hold  in  the  religious  establishment  of  our  time.  We  have  grown 
accustomed  to  a  certain  (diough  dwindling)  prestige.  Our  belief  is  tied  up 
with  the  ingrained  feeling  that  we  have  the  Gospel  and  must  give  it  to 
others,  though  actually  we  ourselves  need  to  receive  it  from  others  again 
and  again. 

One  frequent  complaint  is  against  so  much  “negative”  criticism,  with 
an  accompanying  plea  for  a  more  “positive”  note.  Critics  should  not 
lightly  dismiss  this  complaint  and  plea.  But  we  should  recognize  that  the 
negative  has  its  place  as  well  as  the  positive.  Jeremiah  was  called  “to 
pluck  up  and  to  break  down,  to  destroy  and  to  overthrow”  as  well  as  “to 
build  and  to  plant.”  Negative  criticism  may  still  be  true  criticism.  Jesus, 
Paul  and  Luther  must  have  seemed  negative  to  many  who  heard  them. 
Negative  criticism  that  is  partially  true  may  still  be  valuable  if  we  accept 
the  truth  that  it  contains.  It  makes  a  world  of  difference  whether  we  try 
to  slide  around  the  negative  or  drive  through  it.  To  meet  the  negative 
squarely  is  surely  the  most  positive  action  of  all. 
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Listening  to  Criticism 

Ideally  we  should  be  able  to  learn  from  even  hostile  critics.  However, 
in  practice  we  learn  most  readily  from  those  who  "speak  the  truth  in 
love".  In  this  regard  the  little  paperback  book  With  Love  To  The  Church 
by  Monica  Furlong  is  most  helpful.  The  author  takes  her  stand  squarely 
within  the  Church,  and  she  writes  with  warm  appreciation.  But  as  a 
journalist  and  a  convert  she  can  also  tell  how  the  Church  appears  from 
the  "outside”,  and  from  this  vantage-point  she  lays  bare  a  host  of  ob¬ 
noxious,  ingrown  and  defensive  attitudes.  She  exposes  lovelessness  in 
many  a  quarter  and  calls  for  a  Church  prepared  to  take  the  sufferings  of 
the  world  upon  her  heart. 

The  responsible  criticism  which  the  Church  needs  will  probably  come 
from  at  least  three  sources:  the  avant  garde,  including  theologians,  sociolo¬ 
gists  and  others;  articulate  secular  critics,  including  columnists  and  com¬ 
mentators;  and  the  laity  of  the  Church.  There  seems  to  be  some  danger 
that  the  first  element  will  hold  the  field  too  exclusively;  the  second  element 
may  need  encouragement;  and  the  laity  need  not  only  encouragement  but 
a  great  deal  of  help. 

The  Gospel  teaches  the  importance  of  repentance,  humility,  restitu¬ 
tion  and  renunciation.  The  Church  which  has  directed  her  call  with 
notable  success  to  individuals  should  be  able  to  apply  the  same  truths 
corporately,  even  to  herself. 

What  has  taken  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  instructive 
for  Protestantism  as  well.  In  the  past  we  have  regarded  this  great  body  as 
a  powerful  and  supremely  self-confident  institution.  But  in  recent  years  we 
have  seen  her  engaged  in  far-reaching  self-criticism  and  change.  It  seems 
likely  that  her  movement  away  from  deeply  entrenched  positions  is  in¬ 
volving  a  veritable  agony  for  many  of  her  leaders  and  people.  Strangely 
enough,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  open  herself  to  criticism  our 
interest  in  her  mounts.  We  view  her  less  defensively,  begin  to  identify 
with  her  in  some  degree  and  hope  that  the  change  effected  will  not  fall 
short  of  what  the  situation  appears  to  demand.  We  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  we  may  not  be  in  the  same  situation  and  whether  the  ques¬ 
tioning  we  cannot  escape,  with  its  consequent  loss  of  self-confidence,  may 
not  constitute  a  necessary  discipline,  perhaps  even  a  sign  that  “your 
redemption  is  drawing  near”. 

The  situation  for  the  Church  is  forbidding  in  the  sense  that  self- 
examination  and  repentance  are  forbidding;  but  it  is  full  of  promise  in 
the  providence  and  mercy  of  God. 
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VIII 


\jouth  Cvangeli^m 

i 

THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH 

Nina  Borelli 

(Christian  Comment,  1965  (61)) 

When  young  people  do  speak  out,  they  soon  ask  questions  about  sex, 
questions  about  personal  relations,  and  about  their  parents.  They  imme¬ 
diately  bring  the  personal  forward.  As  soon  as  you  go  beyond  that,  the 
questions  do  not  move  into  the  local  society  of  which  they  are  part.  They 
go  right  out  to  the  world  and  their  questions  are  on  nuclear  bombs,  on 
War,  on  Want,  and  on  Peace  in  the  Congo.  They  totally  ignore  anything 
like  the  Jamaican  in  the  house  next  door  to  you.  There  is  a  private  world, 
and  a  great  big  international  world  (reflected  in  the  TV  news),  which 
earlier  generations  were  never  conscious  of.  And  you  love  discussing  this 
if  you  have  the  slightest  intelligence.  But  you  loathe  discussing  this 
Jamaican  in  the  next  street,  because  in  actual  fact  this  means  work! 

The  questions  they  ask  about  the  Church  seem  to  me  to  almost 
be  in  the  same  category.  You  discuss  God  (but  rarely  Christ,  for  that  might 
be  too  personal),  and  you  discuss  the  Church  totally  in  terms  of  the  one 
you  stay  away  from.  The  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  whole  community  of 
Christian  people,  as  “The  Body  of  Christ”  has  absolutely  no  meaning  to 
them  at  all.  Church  is  the  parson  standing  up  and  producing  a  dull  service. 
This  is  the  image  of  the  Church  they  have  and  when  you  try  to  relate  the 
kind  of  problems  they  are  asking  to  church  going  and  church  teaching  and 
the  Bible,  you  are  talking  in  a  way  which  just  makes  no  sense  to  them. 
And  I  am  intrigued  that  here  again  they  seem  to  leave  the  central  bit  out. 
You  leave  Christ  out  between  yourself  and  God.  You  leave  your  local 
society  out  between  yourself  and  the  world. 

When  it  comes  to  personal  behaviour  I  have  always  found  that  young 
people  resist  very  much  impressions  older  people  have  of  them.  They  will 
claim  very  strongly  that  they  are  not  immoral,  that  we  look  at  them  with 
the  eyes  of  smug  hypocrites,  that  exactly  the  same  kind  of  behaviour  went 
on  when  we  were  young,  but  that  it  was  not  publicly  discussed.  That  they 
are  a  far  more  honest  generation,  and  therefore  far  more  moral! 

And  if  you  ask  two  young  people  why  they  want  to  get  married  in 
church  the  answer  is  not  always  because  the  girl  wants  to  get  married  in 
white,  but  because  they  want  their  marriage  to  last.  They  are  being  more 
serious  about  it  than  going  to  a  registry  office,  because  they  believe  in 
God.  Some  parsons  ought  to  notice  this  feeling  more,  and  not  tend  to 
sneer  at  them  because  they  haven’t  been  seen  in  church  for  ages.  It  is 
recognized  as  being  more  important  to  be  married  in  church.  And  this 
is  an  example  of  how  many  young  people  are  deeply  serious  about  sex 
and  personal  problems,  much  more  serious  than  people  give  them  credit 
for. 
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I  also  think  that  there  are  going  to  be  different  problems  with  the 
next  generation,  because  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  these  young  people 
are  going  to  have  a  disciplined  family  life.  If  I  have  to  prophesy  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  that  ive  are  going  to  have  a  swing  to  disciplined  living.  In 
the  Church,  this  may  mean  a  strengthening  of  fundamentalism  and 
Puritanism,  and  in  society  generally  this  generation  is  going  to  rebel 
against  its  own  freedom  and  lack  of  sense  of  direction. 


PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH  IN  A  SMALL  TOWN 

1.  There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  .  .  .  nowhere  to  go.  They 
had  a  drive-in  movie,  but  they  couldn’t  always  afford  it.  They 
had  a  beach,  but  they  couldn’t  all  swim.  And  it  closed  in  the 
evening.  That’s  all.  And  summer  jobs  were  scarce.  They  had 
lots  of  time  on  their  hands. 

2.  Some  were  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

3.  Some  drank  too  much  .  .  .  for  something  to  do. 

4.  Many  had  never  experienced  any  constant  source  of  love  and 
affection. 

5.  Many  had  never  been  trusted  .  .  .  never  been  allowed  to  be 
responsible. 

6.  Most  needed  to  find  some  sort  of  direction  for  their  lives. 

7.  Most  needed  to  develop  a  skill  that  would  give  them  a  sense  of 
importance. 

8.  Most  needed  a  good  friend  in  whom  to  confide. 

9.  All  were  trapped  in  society’s  worst  web  .  .  .  they  never  had  a 
chance  just  to  BE.  They  were  regimented  and  controlled  by  a 
multitude  of  forces.  They  were  dull  and  uncreative. 

And  bursting  with  energy  that  had  to  be  channelled  somewhere. 


II 

BOB  DYLAN  AS  THEOLOGIAN 

Stephen  C.  Rose 
(Renewal,  Oct.-Nov.,  1965) 

I  do  not  know  Bob  Dylan.  I  can  tell  you  a  few  things  about  him.  He 
began  a  few  years  ago  as  a  folk  singer.  “The  country  I  come  from,  it’s 
called  the  mid-west,”  says  one  of  his  songs.  But,  like  most  folk  singers,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  dens  of  New  York's  Greenwich  Village,  where  guitars 
are  as  common  as  beards  and  where  agents  scan  the  beatnik  horizon  for 
exploitable  talent.  It  took  him  about  a  year  to  become  “the  rage.”  Folk 
music  purists  liked  him  because  he  wrote  his  own  songs  and  sounded  a  bit 
like  a  man  named  Woody  Guthrie,  which  is  the  same  as  sounding  like 
early  Bing  Crosby  in  the  world  of  Welk.  Guthrie  had  written  protest 
songs  in  the  1930’s.  The  best  known  is  “So  Long,  It’s  been  Good  to  Know 
You,”  which  originally  had  something  to  do  with  the  trials  of  common 
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people  in  the  Oklahoma  Dust  Bowl.  The  pop  version  of  Guthrie’s  song 
omitted  his  most  biting  verse: 

The  churches  was  jammed  and  the  churches  was  packed, 

The  dusty  old  wind,  it  blowed  so  black, 

The  preacher  could  not  read  a  word  of  his  text, 

So  he  picked  up  his  specs,  took  up  collection, 

Saying,  "So  long,  it’s  been  good  to  know  you  .  . 

Dylan  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  his  songs  made  popular  without 
major  changes  in  the  words.  Most  readers,  for  example,  have  heard  his 
'Blowin’  in  The  Winch’’  The  best-selling  version  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary 
still  contains  the  lines: 

"And  how  many  times  must  the  cannonball  fly, 

Before  they’re  forever  banned?” 

The  better-known  follies  and  tragedies  of  the  1960s  found  song  and 
lyrics,  and  Dylan’s  early  repertoire  contains  the  following  lyrics  from  as 
many  songs: 

He  (James  Meredith)  went  down  to  Oxford  town. 

Guns  and  clubs  followed  him  down, 

All  because  his  face  was  brown, 

Better  get  away  from  Oxford  town. 

A  bullet  from  the  back  of  a  bush 
took  Medgar  Evers’  blood. 

Found  out  there  tvere  red  stripes 
in  the  American  flag  .  .  .  Oh  boy. 

Can’t  wait  to  tell 

The  rest  of  the  Birchnuts. 

Transformation 

Then  something  happened,  or  rather  two  things,  both  of  them  un¬ 
settling  to  the  early  Dylan-watchers.  No,  he  didn’t  become  a  segregationist, 
nor  did  he  take  his  new  earnings  and  buy  a  Rolls  Royce— that  eternal 
symbol  of  having  made  it.  He  became  a  theologian,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
rock-’n-roller.  Some  of  his  new  songs  reflected  the  Beatle  influence.  His 
“Hey,  Mr.  Tambourine  Man”  (as  sung  by  the  Byrds)  was  at  once  a  number 
one  hit,  its  blaring  electric  guitars  providing  ample  jitters  in  the  ethnic 
folk  community  where  dulcimers  and  Kentucky-built  fiddles  are  preferable 
to  anything  contemporary.  But  his  metamorphosis  from  protest  singer  to 
theologian  was  even  more  alarming  to  his  early  friends,  and  less  under¬ 
standable.  Perhaps  as  an  insulation  against  the  corruption  of  fame,  Dylan 
went  into  retreat,  surrounding  himself  with  a  few  friends  and  writing 
songs  that  were  highly  personal,  almost  obscure.  I  call  him  a  theologian 
because  the  voice  that  emerged  was  that  of  one  who  has  been  to  the 
wilderness,  wrestled  with  God,  and  emerged  with  a  vision  that  goes  beyond 
mere  protest. 

It  took  the  country-and-western  star,  Johnny  Cash— himself  something 
more  than  the  tinseled  sentimentalist  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry— to  admonish 
Dylan’s  folky  critics.  Wrote  Cash  in  Broadside  Magazine:  "Don’t  bad- 
mouth  him,  till  you  hear  him.  Let  him  start  by  continuing.  He’s  almost 
brand  new.  SHUT  UP!  .  .  .  AND  LET  HIM  SING!” 

That’s  easier  said  than  done.  Dylan’s  voice  is  sometimes  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  mumbling  Marlon  Brando  and  Liverpudlian  Beatle,  all  with  a 
patina  of  Woodie  Guthrie  grass  roots  America.  He  rasps,  shouts,  misses 
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notes  and  uses  his  harmonica  as  a  sort  of  musical,  "So  there!”  And  when 
one  spends  three  weeks  listening  to  all  of  his  records  (relieved  only  by 
the  Byrds)  one  necessarily  is  driven  either  to  madness  or  something 
approaching  discipleship. 

But  crossing  the  listening  barrier  one  is  struck  by  two  things.  One  is 
what  writer  Ralph  J.  Gleason  has  called  Dylan’s  special  ability  to  create 
"poetic  images  that  clearly  pose  the  moral  dilemmas  of  our  society."  Re¬ 
calling  one  performance,  Gleason  notes  a  single  example:  "In  his  song 
about  the  death  of  boxer  Davey  Moore,  Dylan  says  (in)  the  refrain,  ‘don’t 
say  murder,  don't  say  kill.  It  was  destiny.  It  was  God’s  will.’  As  any 
rational  citizen  knows,  Davey  Moore  was  victim  of  the  insatiable  American 
crowd-lust  for  blood.  If  we  were  a  trtdy  moral  people,  there  would  be  no 
professional  boxing.” 

But  there  is  more:  there  are  plenty  of  people  around  who  can  point 
to  moral  dilemmas,  though  it  is  to  Dylan’s  credit  that  he  sees  things  as 
dilemmas  rather  than  simple  problems  with  simple  solutions.  The  “more” 
is  Dylan’s  preaching  .  .  .  his  theology.  If  Dylan  does  not  proclaim  the 
Good  News  of  the  Gospel,  he  is  at  least  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  crying, 
“Prepare  ye  the  way  for  the  Lord.”  And  if  there  is  any  weakness  in  the 
Church’s  preaching  it  lies  in  sentimentally  putting  forth  the  Gospel 
without  preparing  the  way.  You’ve  got  to  know  you’re  a  sinner  before 
you  repent.  You’ve  got  to  hear  God’s  damnation  of  human  pride  and 
pretense  before  you  can  accept  forgiveness.  You’ve  got  to  be  pulled  into 
the  muck  and  mire  before  you  rise  again  a  neiv  man.  This  is  expectant 
preaching,  devoid  of  saccharine  sentimentality  or  moral  evasion.  It’s  not 
the  preacher’s  job  to  tamper  with  the  Law  so  that  the  people  can  easily 
obey  it.  It’s  his  job  to  clobber  the  human  conscience  with  everything  that 
God  says  in  that  Book  .  .  .  about  love,  about  justice,  about  freedom. 
And  the  fact  is  that  Dylan  does  this  with  more  thoroughness  and  honesty 
and  real  bite  than  any  ordained  preacher  in  the  U.S.A.  That’s  a  sad 
judgment  on  contemporary  preaching. 

What  does  he  say?  With  Johnny  Cash,  we  must  shut  up  and  let  him 
sing.  In  the  first  place,  he  talks  about  the  way  Americans  have  always 
used  God  as  a  justification  for  what  America  does.  The  song  is  called, 
“With  God  on  Your  Side.” 

Oh  the  history  books  tell  it 
They  tell  it  so  well 
The  cavalries  charged 
The  Indians  fell 
The  cavalries  charged 
The  Indians  died 
Oh  the  country  was  young 
With  God  on  its  side 
But  now  we  got  weapons 
Of  the  chemical  dust 
If  fire  them  we’re  forced  to 
Then  fire  them  we  must 
One  push  of  the  button 
And  a  shot  the  world  wide 
And  you  never  ask  questions 
With  God  on  your  side. 
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Toward  the  end  of  this  song,  Dylan  writes, 

In  many  a  dark  hour 
I  been  thinkin  ’bout  this 
That  Jesus  Christ 
Was  betrayed  by  a  kiss. 

But  I  can’t  think  for  you 
You’ll  have  to  decide 
Whether  Judas  Iscariot 
Had  God  on  his  side. 

J  udgnient 

That’s  expectant  preaching.  Christians  have  to  raise  that  question. 
But  whether  God  opposes  Judas  or  merely  permits  his  existence  as  the 
price  of  creating  man  free,  Dylan  forces  us  to  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Jesus  Christ  couldn’t  be  bought  by  any  nation  or  made  to  serve  any 
cause  that  was  not  aimed  at  love  for  the  whole  world. 

Jesus  Christ. 

We  don’t  talk  about  him  much  because  his  presence  has  been  so  dis¬ 
torted  by  a  Church  that  lives  in  fear  of  His  thoroughness.  His  honesty,  His 
bite.  It  has  to  a  Dylan  on  the  outside,  like  the  shaggy  old  prophets,  who 
reminds  us  that  there  are  some  things  that  God  hates.  Speaking  of  “The 
Masters  of  War,”  Dylan  writes. 

But  there’s  one  thing  I  know  tho’  I’m  younger  than  you, 

That  even  Jesus  would  never  forgive  what  you  do. 

And  that’s  another  orthodox  note  that  we  like  to  forget  about:  Judg¬ 
ment.  The  churches  have  either  made  judgment  a  nasty  sort  of  thing 
that  never  really  was  as  bad  as  the  Bible  said  it  would  be,  or  used 
judgment  as  a  kind  of  in-group  slap  at  all  those  poor  sinners  outside  the 
Church.  They’ll  get  theirs.  But  judgment  is  over  everything  and  every¬ 
one,  the  Church  most  of  all.  We  have  to  shut  up  and  listen  once  more: 
Let  me  ask  you  one  question,  is  your  money  that  good? 

Will  it  buy  your  forgiveness,  do  you  think  that  it  could? 

I  think  you  will  find  when  death  takes  its  toll 

All  the  money  you  made’ll  never  buy  back  your  soul. 

Dylan  poses  the  question  theologically.  God  is  Lord  of  the  whole  world 
and  before  Him  American,  Russian,  Chinese,  Baptist,  Confucian,  Eskimo, 
Pope,  Los  Angeles  policeman,  Russian  spy— all  are  stripped  down  to  who 
they  are.  Only  when  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  of  the  good  guys 
against  the  bad  guys  will  there  be  peace.  And  the  image  of  heaven,  so 
alien  to  avant  garde  theologians,  serves  perfectly  as  a  slap  at  the  notion 
that  man  can  set  himself  up  as  the  final  judge  of  who  is  good  and  who 
is  bad. 

In  “It’s  Alright,  Ma,”  Dylan  catalogues  all  the  barriers  to  affirmation 
and  ends  up  by  affirming,  “It’s  alright,  Ma.  It’s  life  and  life  only.” 

Early  in  the  song  he  speaks  of  a  world  where  “he  not  busy  being 
born  is  busy  dying.”  Then  he  takes  the  life  that  is  lived.  Where  does 
one  look  for  meaning? 

(Men)  make  everything  from  toy  guns  that  spark 
To  flesh-colored  Christs  that  glow  in  the  dark. 

It’s  easy  to  see  without  looking  too  far 
That  not  much  is  really  sacred. 

Here  is  a  word  for  the  Church.  Is  the  plastic  dashboard  Jesus  the  out¬ 
sider’s  only  possible  impression  of  the  Christian  community?  Is  the  war 
mentality,  implicit  in  giving  guns  to  children,  as  present  among  Christians 
as  in  the  world  at  large? 
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But  then  comes  a  series  of  complex  and  amazing  lines: 

Advertising  signs  they  con 

You  into  thinking  you’re  the  one 

That  can  do  what’s  never  been  done, 

That  can  win  what’s  never  been  won, 

Meantime  life  outside  goes  on 
All  around  you. 

You  lose  yourself,  you  reappear, 

You  suddenly  find  you’ve  got  nothing  to  fear, 

Alone  you  stand  with  nobody  near 
When  a  trembling,  distant  voice  unclear 
Startles  your  sleeping  ears  to  hear 
That  somebody  thinks  they  really  found  you. 

A  question  in  your  nerves  is  lit, 

Yet  you  know  there  is  no  answer  fit 
To  satisfy  and  show  you  not  to  quit. 

To  keep  it  in  your  mind  and  not  forget 
That  it  is  not  he  or  she  or  them  or  it 
That  you  belong  to. 

Dylan  moves  from  this  affirmation  to  a  modern  statement  of  Christ  s 
“Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.” 

But  I  mean  no  harm,  nor  put  fault 
On  anyone  that  lives  in  a  vault. 

But  it’s  alright,  Ma,  if  I  can’t  please  him. 

It  is  a  sentiment  of  one  who  is  “on  his  way,”  as  Jesus  was  on  His  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  Dylan’s  song  also  faces  death: 

For  those  who  think  death’s  honesty 
Won’t  fall  upon  them  naturally. 

Life  sometimes  must  get  lonely. 

Dylan  ends: 

And  if  my  thought  dreams  could  be  seen 
They’d  probably  put  my  head  in  a  guillotine. 

But  it’s  alright,  Ma,  it’s  life  and  life  only. 

For  the  Christian,  one  is  “found”  by  God  after  all  the  follies  of  the 
world  are  proved  to  be  folly.  And  being  found  by  God  means  that  “it  is 
not  he  or  she  or  them  or  it  that  you  belong  to.” 

Dylan  suggests  a  framework  that  few  of  the  theologians  of  church 
renewal  have  really  wrestled  with.  These  theologians  have  been  so  con¬ 
certed  ivith  getting  the  Church  “ active  in  the  world”  that  they  rarely 
consider  that  the  world  itself  is  ultimately  doomed,  that  salvation  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  good  works.  Too  many  theologians  have  come  to  see 
issues  of  social  justice  as  the  end  of  Christian  involvement.  So  they  think 
they  are  successful  if  they  can  browbeat  their  congregations  into  a  little 
ivork  for  racial  justice.  They  see  the  church  only  as  a  launching  pad  for 
good  causes.  But  Dylan  suggests  that  one  begins  with  moral  outrage  and 
ends  with  acceptance  of  life  and  the  world.  The  first  stage  of  redemption 
is  to  be  able  to  see  the  evil  in  the  world.  The  second  stage  is  to  have  a 
faith  that  gives  you  the  guts  to  fight  that  evil,  even  in  the  knowledge  that 
“he  not  busy  being  born  is  busy  dying.”  Dylan  combines  priestly  with 
prophetic  understanding.  And  anyone  who  can  do  that  today,  without 
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retreating  behind  walls  of  irrelevance ,  is  really  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Lord. 

So  all  that  long  hair,  those  sometimes  obscure  lyrics,  the  rasping  voice 
add  up  to  a  vision  of  truth.  The  prophets  were  pretty  mangy  too  and  in 
the  dry  season  of  this  century  we  must  drink  the  water  of  life  where  we 
find  it. 


Ill 

REVOLT  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

Rev.  Ben  Smillie 

(United  Church  Chaplain,  University  of  Saskatchewan ) 

“It  is  the  function  of  youth  to  exasperate  the  middle-aged”,  writes 
Karl  Meyer.1  Nineteen  sixty-four  and  nineteen  sixty-five  have  been  banner 
years  for  students  to  live  up  to  this  reputation. 

The  Active  Revolutionaries 

For  some  years  we  have  expected  students  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Middle  East  to  revolt.  We  can  comfortably  dismiss  them  as  products  of  a 
highly  erratic  and  emotional  race.  However,  we  feel  the  whole  thing  be¬ 
comes  epidemic  when  it  comes  close  to  home.  Students  at  Berkeley  Univer¬ 
sity,  11,000  strong  (more  than  a  third  of  the  Berkeley  campus),  became 
involved  in  a  rally  for  free  speech,  with  800  of  them  engaging  in  a  sit-in 
in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  multi-University,  the  administration  building. 
Students  in  Quebec  have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  separatist  movement, 
alerting  Canada  to  its  discrimination  against  its  bicultural  heritage. 
Students  in  Toronto  picketted  the  U.S.  embassy  protesting  American 
action  in  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Vietnam,  and  police  brutality  in  Alabama. 
Two  hundred  Manitoba  students  mobilised  a  march  against  the  Canadian 
immigration  authorities  for  their  McCarthy-like  action  in  trying  to  bar  an 
American  professor,  with  outspoken  ideas,  from  crossing  into  Canada  for 
a  speaking  engagement.  Regina  students  came  to  the  support  of  a  visiting 
Russian  professor  whose  presence  in  Canada  was  questioned  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  Saskatoon  a  silent  vigil  was  held  outside  a  church,  where 
the  Briercrest  Bible  College  was  holding  a  choral  service,  as  a  protest 
against  the  regulation  of  the  school  which  forbade  inter-racial  dating.  The 
protesters  involved  a  strange  mixture  of  students  from  Kairos,  S.C.M. 
and  S.U.P.A.  with  Anglican  and  United  Church  clergy. 

An  interesting  observation  can  be  made  about  these  protests.  They 
are  carried  out  by  students  who  are  not  the  “snake  dance”  or  “rah  rah” 
types.  These  students  represent  a  group  who  for  the  most  part  have  a 
passionate  concern  for  humanity.  A  concern  they  are  ready  to  translate 
into  action.  Borovoy,  writing  in  “Saturday  Night”  traces  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  on  the  campus.  He  points  out  that  when  a  great  number 
of  us  were  on  the  campus  in  the  1 950’s,  even  although  the  witch  hunting 
McCarthy  was  loose  in  North  America,  there  was  no  loud  protest  from 
the  student  world,  we  were  very  largely  a  docile  crew.  He  sums  it  up  by 
saying: 

“A  passion  for  social  justice  animated  the  thirties,  but  those  of  the 
fifties  sought  only  personal  salvation.  Some  took  the  leap  of  faith  and 
embraced  neo-orthodox  theology.  Some  sought  refuge  in  beatnik  hovels. 
Some  simply  became  obsessed  with  making  money.  But  in  most  cases  their 
dominant  concern  was  not  the  world  but  themselves.  Now  in  the  sixties 
the  new  concern  with  social  justice  can  be  seen  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 

1Karl  Meyer,  “Revolt  on  the  Campus”,  New  Statesman,  15  January,  1965,  p.  65. 
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quest  for  personal  salvation  ...  In  the  fifties  as  the  ‘sit-in’  movement 
began,  the  students  discovered  that  the  old  quest  for  social  justice  was  a 
better  road  to  personal  salvation.  By  identifying  with  the  real  grievances 
of  the  real  world  they  found  meaning  in  chaos.  The  students  of  the 
thirties  could  identify  with  the  unemployed  because  they  themselves  were 
part  of  the  suffering  of  the  depression.  The  students  of  the  sixties  identify 
with  the  oppressed  negroes  because  they  need  them.  The  underclass  Negro 
gives  the  middle-class  student  a  sense  of  purpose.”1 

This  sense  of  identity  with  the  exploited  gives  the  Canadian  student, 
like  his  U.S.  counterpart,  a  similar  catharsis  experience.  Canadian 
students  from  right  across  Canada  have  marched  at  Selma,  have  ridden 
on  freedom  rides,  have  engaged  in  voter  registration  in  the  south.  More 
recently  the  “Neestow”2  project  has  been  started  as  an  attempt  by  Cana 
dian  students  to  live  in  identity  with  Indian-Metis  groups  in  depressed 
areas  of  Saskatcheivan.  Some  of  these  locations  are  on  reserves,  some  are 
located  in  the  cities.  Students  who  have  engaged  in  this  programme  have 
been  attacked  by  the  press  as  left  wing  agitators,  but  as  their  support 
widens  so  the  project  will  receive  wider  participation.  An  indication  of 
the  new  enthusiasm  of  our  young  activists  is  indicated  in  a  paper  by 
John  Foster  entitled  “You  gotta  do  when  the  spirit  says  do,”  which  is  an 
appreciative  look  at  the  Student  Union  for  Peace  Action,  a  group  which 
has  been  dubbed  the  “Left  wing  radicals.”  Foster  looks  beyond  the 
slogans  and  shows  that  there  are  common  aims  between  the  youth  of  the 
church  and  youth  who  feel  alienated  from  middle  class  life.  The  unify¬ 
ing  force  is  action.  “The  change  is  from  resignation  to  commitment  to 
action  .  .  .”3  He  goes  on  to  show  the  captivating  power  of  non-violence 
in  the  present  student  upheaval. 

“On  the  one  side  it  indicates  the  moral  and  ethical,  in  some  ways  the 
spiritual  vacuum  left  in  social  movements  by  the  retreat  of  Christianity 
into  privatism.  On  the  other  side  it  symbolizes  the  new  faith,  the  new 
hope,  the  new  methods  which  are  according  to  Martin  Luther  King  ‘the 
harbingers  of  a  truly  new  order’.  I  think  it  is  judgemental  that  the 
Church,  in  Canada  in  particular,  has  almost  totally  ignored  the  theological 
and  ethical  implications  of  this  new  faith  in  the  Canadian  and  the 
Christian  situation .”4 

This  quote  from  a  student  who  has  grown  up  in  the  comfortable, 
middle  class  life  of  Saskatchewan  shows  the  real  upheaval  in  the  thinking 
of  our  youth.  This  type  of  student  is  able  to  bring  real  ferment  within 
the  Church.  He  represents  the  impatient  youths  who  are  seeking  new 
avenues  of  mission  in  coffee  houses,  summer  resort  beach  houses,  sidewalk 
recreational  programmes;  they  impatiently  seek  ways  of  resuscitating  the 
life  of  the  Church  from  its  bland,  candle-light  formalism  that  presently 
exists  within  much  of  the  youth  programmes  of  the  Church. 

The  Passive  Revolutionaries 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  imagine  that  the  majority  of  students  have 
become  idealistic  revolutionaries.  There  is  another  type  of  revolt  that  is 
more  predominant  amongst  our  youth  which  makes  our  educators  and 
university  administrators  wince.  It  grows  out  of  the  academic  pressures 

1A.  Alan  Borovoy,  “With  Concern  for  Young  Idealists”,  Saturday  Night,  September, 
1965,  p.  23. 

2 A  Cree  word  that  means  “brother-in-law”. 

sJohn  Foster,  “You  gotta  do  when  the  spirit  says  do.”  September  1965,  p.  1. 

‘Ibid,  p.  10. 
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that  mount  on  the  modern  university  student.  Paul  Denise,  of  the  World 
University  Service,  describes  it  very  accurately: 

“I  believe  that  many  students  are  reacting  to,  in  fact  are  trapped  by, 
two  irreversible  trends  in  higher  education:  the  enrolment  explosion  and 
the  accelerated  upgrading  of  academic  standards  almost  everywhere.  But 
they  are  also  reacting  to  more  subtle  anxieties  of  status  and  career  chances 
and  to  the  unsettling  influences  of  the  perpetually  unstable  world  situa¬ 
tion.  Not  only  has  college  become  the  status  symbol  attracting  thousands 
of  aspirants  who  would  otherwise  not  have  taken  it  seriously  but  the 
students  have  more  at  stake  professionally  than  previous  student  genera¬ 
tions  because  of  the  increasing  technological  character  of  the  society.  The 
good  jobs  require  more  training  than  before  and  even  the  mediocre 
positions  are  more  demanding.”1 

Success  or  failure  seem  to  be  largely  determined  by  the  mark.  Testing 
and  grading  are  more  and  more  being  done  in  scientific  computer-like 
fashion.  The  impersonal  nature  of  the  computerized  destiny  creates  tough 
emotional  problems  for  the  student.  Dr.  Benson  Snyder,  a  psychiatrist  at 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  outlines  an  added  pressure  of  what  he  calls 
‘‘the  invisible  curriculum.” 

‘‘The  student  goes  to  lectures  and  hears  from  his  professors  that  the 
course  in  question  is  exciting.  Much  independent  thought  will  be  de¬ 
manded.  He  is  urged  to  think  about  the  subject,  reflect  on  what  he  reads 
and  develop  scepticism.  But  the  first  quiz,  to  his  surprise,  calls  only  for 
the  playback  of  a  large  number  of  discreet  facts.  The  message  that  some 
students  hear  is  that  reflection  and  original  thought  are  for  the  birds.  It 
takes  memorization  to  get  the  A.”2 

Undoubtedly  some  students,  mainly  those  with  exceptional  abilities, 
thrive  in  this  challenging  climate  of  test  and  measure  and  test  again.  But 
most  students  are  intimidated  by  it.  Almost  every  hurdle  is  decisive,  too 
much  is  always  at  stake  and  one’s  own  optimum  performance  is  simply  not 
predictable.  This  means  our  modern  youth  must  live  with  a  constant  fear 
of  failure. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  strong  critics  of  our  educational  system 
that  is  producing  this  upheaval,  one  of  the  most  articulate  is  Paul  Good¬ 
man  whose  “Growing  up  Absurd”  has  gained  him  wide  recognition  as  an 
educational  Amos  of  our  day.  In  an  article  entitled  the  “Unteachables”  he 
acidly  describes  the  internal  conflict  in  our  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

“It  is  impossible  to  look  candidly  at  the  present  vast  expansion  and 
tight  interlocking  of  the  entire  school  system— from  the  graduate  school 
to  the  grade  schools— without  judging  that  it  has  three  main  functions: 
apprentice  training  for  the  government  and  a  few  giant  corporations,  baby¬ 
sitting  of  the  young  during  a  period  of  rising  unemployment  in  which 
most  youth  are  economically  superfluous,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
school  system  itself  with  its  forming  a  monkish  class  greater  than  any  since 
the  sixteenth  century  .  .  .  Inevitably,  the  functions  are  sometimes  in 
contradiction:  e.g.  the  apprentice-training  of  technicians  requires  speedup 
advanced  placement,  an  emphasis  on  mathematics  and  sciences,  and  in¬ 
credible  amounts  of  testing  and  competition  for  weeding  out.  But  the 
unemployment  requires  the  campaign  against  drop-outs.  The  Secretary 
of  Labour  has  just  asked  that  the  compulsory  schooling  age  be  raised  to 
eighteen— even  though  in  some  high  schools  they  now  station  policemen 
to  keep  order.”3 


maul  Denise,  Privatism,  Activism  and  the  Future  of  the  Extra-Curriculum,  Yankee 
Student  Opinion,  p.  2.  ,  _  ,  „ 

2Benson  R.  Snyder,  “The  Invisible  Curriculum  ,  A  Technology  and  Culture  Semmar 
Meeting  at  M.I.T. 

3Paul  Goodman,  “The  Unteachables”,  Orientation  1964,  p.  23-p.  24. 
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Hoiu  does  the  student  react  to  all  these  pressures?  We  have  already 
described  the  few  who  are  the  overt  revolutionaries.  The  vast  majority 
are  the  silent  rebels.  The  most  common  sign  of  the  average  student’s 
protest  is  a  cynical  “I  don’t  give  a  damn”  outlook.  He  becomes  a  non- 
joiner.  He  not  only  stays  away  from  university-sponsored  events:  he  also 
reacts  against  his  oivn  elected  student  government.  The  revolt  takes  its 
visible  form  in  a  refusal  by  students  to  vote  or  run  for  office.  Their 
delegates  therefore  represent  them  very  largely  by  default.  Formal  student 
leadership  is  becoming  a  thankless  task. 

Student  Leadership 

The  student  leader  who  more  and  more  captures  the  mood  of  this 
latent  hostility  is  the  rebel  who  is  agin’  the  administration.  This  makes 
the  competition  for  leadership  less  and  less  dependent  on  the  ability  to 
manipulate  and  more  and  more  on  the  talent  for  outspoken  defiance.  It 
is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  the  idea  of  student  unions  organizing 
like  labour  unions  to  gain  justice.  In  a  movement  called  “Student  Syndical¬ 
ism’’  in  Quebec  we  find  this  openly  advocated.  Here  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  student  getting  rights  not  privileges.  These  rights  would  be  negotiated 
at  the  bargaining  table  through  a  student  union.  The  students  are  the 
brains  of  the  country’s  future  greatness  so  should  have  a  much  greater 
say  in  educational  policy. 

“Students  are  the  daily  users  of  the  service  and  thus  gain  the  right 
to  an  opinion.  The  era  of  passivity  is  over,  and  the  cult  of  smug  author¬ 
itarianism  is  out  of  date.  The  university  cannot  be  directed;  it  must  be 
co-directed.  Students  and  faculty  must  be  heard  and  administrators  should 
administer.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how,  even  though  it  happens 
daily,  questions  of  major  importance  can  be  settled  unilaterally.  This  is 
nonsense!  And  such  nonsense  multiplied  over  and  over  is  what  has 
plunged  education  into  the  bog  it  occupies  at  the  moment.”1 

These  are  the  words  of  Serge  Joyal  in  Quebec  but  they  could  just  as 
easily  have  been  said  by  Mario  Savio,  the  leader  of  the  Berkeley  revolt. 
Here  we  see  the  highly  articulate,  rebellious  and  responsible  student  more 
and  more  capturing  the  mood  of  student  disenchantment. 

Signs  to  Cheer 

This  revolt  against  the  university  establishment,  in  either  its  overt 
or  passive  form,  makes  the  older  person  who  wants  to  identify  with  student 
aspirations  feel  as  if  he  can  do  nothing  to  help  or  placate  this  mixed-up 
group.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  hardening  of  the  academic  arteries  of 
the  campus  worker  as  time  moves  him  further  and  further  from  his 
student  days.  Francis  Bacon  gives  us  good  advice  when  he  says,  “Men  of 
age  object  too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too 
soon,  and  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full  period,  but  content  them¬ 
selves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success.” 

Another  reason  why  we  become  depressed  too  soon  is  because  we 
do  not  take  a  close  enough  look  at  the  aspects  of  this  revolution  that 
shoidd  make  us  cheer.  We  should  be  grateful  that  the  student  who  is 
faced  with  higher  standards  and  less  time  for  the  extra-curricular,  becomes 
qualitatively  selective  about  where  he  establishes  his  allegiance.  As  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  recent  imaginative  programmes  in  Canada 
show,  he  often  makes  his  choices  ivith  considerable  dedication.  Another 
healthy  sign  is  the  amount  of  questioning  we  are  finding  in  middle-class 
standards  of  success.  The  smooth  personnel  manager  from  the  large  cor- 

1Serge  Joyal,  “Student  Syndicalism  in  Quebec”,  Universities  in  review,  p.  21. 
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poration  seeking  to  find  the  university  graduate  who  will  fit  into  the 
well-oiled  company  machine  finds  that  the  bait  of  a  good  starting  salary 
and  a  secure  pension  plan  does  not  have  the  same  appeal  as  it  had  for 
the  student’s  father  when  he  graduated.  The  wish  to  travel  on  a  “shoe¬ 
string”  and  get  broader  perspectives  of  the  world  situation  are  marks 
of  the  student’s  willingness  to  risk. 

Maybe  we  will  continue  to  be  sceptical  of  these  young  discontented 
idealists.  My  feeling  is  that  we  should  rejoice  that  we  have  them.  We 
should  stop  talking  about  our  students  as  the  sexed-up  products  of  the 
Twisted  Age.  Shouldn’t  we  take  heart  that  in  a  country  bloated  with 
material  prosperity  so  many  of  the  young  refuse  to  capitulate  wholly  to 
the  secure  delights  of  the  corporate  life.  The  very  prevalence  of  bread  can 
sharpen  appreciation  for  the  scriptural  injunction,  “Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone." 


IV 

YOUTH,  THE  KEY  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Angus  Archer 

Program  Officer,  Overseas  Institute  of  Canada 
( Excerpts  from  an  Address  “Affluence  and  Poverty  —  the  Widening  Gap”) 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  there  are  no  great  causes  left,  that  young 
people  are  without  a  fervent  commitment  to  anything.  That  is  ridiculous! 
The  activity  of  young  people  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights,  service  overseas, 
world  peace,  and  social  justice  are  disproving  this  cynical  attitude  every 
day. 

What  we  need  today  is  a  moral  equivalent  for  war.  The  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  development  is  just  this— a  way  to  channel  our  energies  and 
concern  to  help  all  mankind.  Some  people  get  angry  when  the  extent  of 
foreign  aid  is  mentioned.  Some  people  object  to  the  sacrifices  that  will 
be  required  to  mount  this  effort,  but  for  those  who  object  to  these  matters, 
tell  them  what  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  in  the  United  States 
have  told  the  people  who  question  their  search  for  an  open  and  full 
society: 

“If  we  appear  to  seek  the  unattainable,  then  let  it  be  known  that  we 
do  so  to  avoid  the  unimaginable.” 

Let’s  face  it:  we  are  nowhere  near  conquering  world  poverty.  None 
of  us— neither  the  weak  nor  the  strong,  the  poor  nor  the  rich,  the  young 
nor  the  old,  the  new  nations  nor  the  old— have  yet  taken  seriously  enough 
the  contrast  between  the  abundance  of  our  opportunities  and  the  scarcity 
of  our  actions  to  grasp  them.  It  is  good  that  the  rich  nations  are  getting 
richer— that  is  what  economic  development  is  for  and  let  us  not  be 
ashamed  of  it.  But  it  is  bad  that  despite  our  considerable  efforts  in  the 
first  half  of  this  decade,  the  poor  are  still  poor  and  progressing  more 
slowly  than  present  day  society  can  tolerate.  What  shall  we  do  to  improve 
the  trend  during  the  next  five  years? 

I  contend  that  youth  holds  one  of  the  keys  for  bridging  this  Widening 
Gap.  By  harnessing  the  latent  energy,  idealism,  awareness  and  yes,  even 
radicalism,  of  youth  we  just  might  come  up  with  the  bold  new  imaginative 
attitudes  and  programs  that  could  make  a  breakthrough. 

There  has  never  been,  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so  much,  the  certainty  that  so  much  will  work,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  knowing  that  the  tools  and  the  people,  especially  young  people 
are  ready.  But,  if  these  facts  convey  nothing  to  our  imagination,  then 
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nothing  much  will  happen  and  our  society,  dull  in  spirit,  poor  in  gener¬ 
osity,  will  lose  its  claims  to  civilization  and  with  it,  in  all  probability,  its 
power  to  survive. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  last  speech  that  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  made 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  UN  in  Geneva  in  July  1965. 
This  passage,  perhaps  better  than  most,  sums  up  youth’s  attitudes  to  these 
crucial  issues— surely,  in  fact,  it  echoes  everyone’s  attitude. 

“We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little  space  ship,  dependent 
on  its  vulnerable  reserves  of  air  and  soil;  all  committed  for  our 
safety  to  its  security  and  peace;  preserved  from  annihilation  only 
by  the  care,  the  work,  and  I  will  say  the  love  we  give  our  fragile 
craft.  We  cannot  maintain  it  half  fortunate,  half  miserable,  half 
confident,  half  despairing,  half  slave— to  the  ancient  enemies  of 
man— half  free  in  a  liberation  of  resources  undreamed  of  until 
this  day.  No  craft,  no  crew  can  travel  safely  with  such  vast  contra¬ 
dictions.  On  their  resolution  depends  the  survival  of  us  all 
young  and  old  alike.” 

V 

COFFEE  HOUSES 

Kairos  and  summer  Caravaners  have  pioneered  in  opening  Coffee 
Houses  in  several  Canadian  resort  areas.  “The  Stubborn  Mule’’  at  Regina 
Beach,  Saskatchewan,  was  one  of  the  first. 

The  following  are  stories  of  two  Coffee  Houses,  “The  Open  End”  at 
Grand  Bend,  Ontario ,  and  “Twelfth  Gate”  at  Fort  Qu’Appelle ,  Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

When  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  situation,  I  re¬ 
signed  myself  to  the  nauseating  thought  that  I  would  be  forced  to  spend 
a  miserable  six  weeks  at  a  place  about  which  I  knew  very  little  and  cared 
to  know  even  less.  It  was  a  place  which  had  received  the  not  too  compli¬ 
mentary  listing  as  being  one  of  the  wildest  resorts  in  Southern  Ontario. 

Six  weeks  there  were,  but  six  weeks  in  which  I  gained  confidence 
in  myself,  in  people,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  to  be  a  Caravaner  was 
a  great  honour.  These  six  weeks  will  probably  stand  out  in  my  life  as 
being  the  most  important  I  have  ever  spent  for,  among  so  many  other 
things,  it  was  an  opportunity  to  meet  people  and  make  friends  with 
these  people.  Surely  friends  are  our  most  important  assets.  The  time 
spent  was  as  interesting,  as  exciting,  as  stimulating,  and  as  varied  as  the 
individual  persons  who  frequented  our  most  noble  establishment  which, 
in  particular,  was  “The  Open  End”  at  Grand  Bend. 

The  “End”  it  was  not.  For  the  many  individuals  who  came  back 
time  and  time  again,  the  staff,  and  the  community  it  has  been  only  the 
beginning.  Many  saw  a  slice  of  the  Church  they  had  not  expected.  So 
very  many  were  caught  up  with  the  whole  idea  that,  given  an  opportunity, 
the  young  people  of  the  Church  can,  and  will,  make  a  strong  impression 
on  their  community,  with  the  high  ideas  they  maintain.  From  within  a 
spark  has  been  kindled  and  is  bursting  into  flame.  More  young  adults 
are  demanding  that  they  too,  become  integrated  into  this  dynamic  spirit. 

Here  was  a  retreat  from  the  hustle  and  bustle,  and  general  confusion 
which  so  many  find  the  Main  Drag  to  be.  A  place  for  young  and  old 
alike  to  come  and  relax  over  a  checker  board,  to  meet  their  friends,  to 
make  new  ones,  to  sit  and  talk,  or  just  think,  and  occasionally,  to  vocalize 
personal  problems  with  someone  who  was  willing  to  listen.  Many  came, 
many  went,  but  many  stayed. 

Perhaps  the  atmosphere  of  “The  End”  with  its  subdued  lighting,  its 
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stove-pipe  chandeliers,  its  roaring  fireplace,  its  stained  panelling,  its 
well-worn  ouija  board,  its  triumphant  chess-men,  its  aroma  of  freshly- 
brewed  coffee,  its  roasted  peanuts,  its  painted  masterpieces,  and  its  folk- 
type  music  will  give  way  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  future  but  there  will 
always  remain  with  so  many  of  us  the  fond  recollections  of  Summer  ’65 
at  “The  Open  End”. 

They  all  come  here, 

The  leavers,  the  stayers, 

The  lovers  and  the  haters. 

Some  seek  refuge, 

Some  seek  companionship, 

And  some  come  to  laugh  and  to  ridicule. 

But  they  all  make  the  place  what  it  is, 

A  small  but  very  real  coffeehouse. 

Not  many  will  remember  it, 

But  a  few  will, 

And  that  small  handful 
Will  make  it  a  living  thing. 

—Ted  Bryson 


VI 

“TWELFTH  GATE” 

What’s  bugging  teenagers?  Why  are  they  the  centre  of  attention  in 
our  society?— that’s  the  type  of  question  that  brought  Kairos  and  Caravan 
people  to  set  up  the  Twelfth  Gate  last  summer.  Situated  near  Fort 
Qu’Appelle,  Saskatchewan,  “The  Gate”  was  a  place  where  teens  were 
found,  a  place  for  them  to  be  themselves. 

What  sort  of  people  were  they  .  .  .  people  with  nothing  to  do,  no¬ 
where  to  go.  Summer  jobs  were  scarce,  the  beach  closed  down  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  .  .  .  they  had  time  on  their  hands.  Some  were  in  trouble  with  the 
law,  some  drank  too  much  .  .  .  for  something  to  do.  Many  had  never 
experienced  a  constant  source  of  love  and  affection.  Many  had  never 
been  trusted  .  .  .  never  been  allowed  to  be  responsible. 

Most  of  them  needed  to  develop  a  skill  which  would  give  them  a  sense 
of  importance,  a  direction  for  their  lives. 

All  of  them  were  trapped  in  society’s  worst  web  .  .  .  they  never  had 
a  chance  to  just  BE.  They  were  regimented  and  controlled  by  all  sorts 
of  forces.  They  were  dull  and  uncreative.  They  were  bursting  with 
energy  looking  for  channels. 

What  was  the  “Gate”? 

An  old  campsite  with  piles  of  room, 

A  large  recreation  and  dining  hall  filled  with  old  furniture,  cute 
cartoons,  paintings,  coloured  lights  .  .  . 

A  game  of  ping-pong 
A  conversation,  long  or  short 
A  cooling  pause  at  the  pop  machine 
A  juke  box  rocking  and  rolling 
A  teen  band  in  motion 
A  group  of  young  adults  talking 

A  solitary  drummer  beating  out  his  frustrations  and  hopes 
A  singer  wailing,  or  quietly  composing  .  .  . 

What  was  it  like  to  work  at  the  “Gate”?  Sue,  the  tall  student  from 
the  east,  and  the  friendly  former  bowling  alley  manager  were  the  anchor 
“men”  for  two  months.  “At  times  life  seemed  like  one  long  series  of 
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emergencies.  You  never  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  next  five 
minutes.  The  Gate  was  open  from  about  1 1  a.m.  till  2  a.m.  seven  days  a 
week.  Not  much  happened  in  the  way  of  a  planned  programme.  .  .  . 
Activities  were  as  diverse  as  the  kids  who  were  there.  .  .  .  For  a  while 
cards  and  table  games  were  the  rage;  then  it  swung  to  more  active 
games  .  .  .  like  four  squares.  With  the  arrival  of  a  jukebox  “Of  our  very 
own!”  all  activity  ceased.  Everyone  collapsed  into  a  chair  and  stared 
at  the  wall,  lost  in  the  beat  of  the  latest  crooner.” 

“We  had  created  a  place  for  the  kids  to  go.  So,  we  went  there  too. 
In  fact,  we  lived  there.  We  made  ourselves  available  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  A  theology  of  presence  if  you  like.  We  planned  no  activities.  We 
helped  to  plan  things  when  the  kids  asked  us  to.  We  tried  always  to  listen 
.  .  .  with  more  than  our  ears.  To  catch  the  moods,  the  feelings,  the  real 
conversations  that  weren’t  spoken!” 

These  were  “paid  volunteers,”  but  several  short-term  unpaid  caravan- 
ers  worked  at  the  Gate  as  well.  They  were  only  the  heart  of  the  staff, 
for  all  through  the  spring  and  through  the  fall,  as  many  as  sixty  young 
adults  from  the  Regina  and  Fort  Qu’Appelle  areas  assisted  in  cleaning, 
decorating,  furnishing,  and  repairing  the  Gate. 

Why  did  the  Gate  happen?  Who  knows  really,  except  .  .  .  that 
there  were  young  adults  who  wanted  to  “do  something,”  who  looked 
around  for  a  place  to  do  it,  to  be  worthwhile,  and  found  it,  creating  a 
“place  to  be”  for  people  very  much  like  themselves  .  .  .  with  problems 
not  unlike  their  own. 


THE  GENERATION 

Aimless  wandering,  pointless  debates  and  long  nights 
All  these  belong  to  the  confused,  new  lost  “Generation”, 

The  Generation  born  into  fear  and  mistrust. 

Living  their  lives  quickly  for  fear  breeds  haste 

With  death  surrounding  them,  they  cling  to  one  another, 

Seeking  some  bit  of  security  in  numbers. 

Seeking;  searching  for  and  grasping  at  a  security  not  to  be  found 
Until  fear,  hate  and  misunderstanding  dissolve  into  peace. 

—Ted  Bryson 


VII 

THE  HOLY  IN  COFFEE  HOUSES 

Malcolm  Boyd 

(The  Churchman,  October,  1965) 

Whenever  I  think  about  the  church  and  its  concept  of  mission  in 
coffee  houses,  I  recall  a  wonderful  and  an  actual  place. 

It  was  a  storefront  which  I  visited  a  few  years  ago.  There  were  two 
large  rooms,  connected  by  an  arch;  outside,  facing  the  street,  were  two 
large  store  windows.  Looking  through  them,  one  saw,  on  the  left,  an 
almost  primitively  simple  altar  surrounded  by  some  wooden  chairs,  and, 
covering  the  walls  of  this  room  were  “secular”  pictures— photographs  and 
oils— depicting  jazz  musicians,  city  scenes  and  racial  themes. 

There  was  a  lunch  counter.  On  the  walls  were  “sacred”  pictures— 
depictions  of  Jesus,  Mary,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  photographs  of  cathedrals 
and  reproductions  of  ikons. 
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The  coffee  house  combined  “the  secular”  with  “the  holy,”  in  recogni¬ 
tion  that  there  can  be  no  division  between  them  in  the  world  which  Gocl 
created. 

This  particular  coffee  house  also  avoided  preciosity  and  overt  piosity; 
it  retained  a  radical  spirit  marked  by  spontaneity,  naturalness  and  an 
unmistakable  desire  that  all  persons  should  be  integrated  freely  within  its 
walls,  without  either  paternalism  or  stiff  religious  pride  in  “doing”  a 
well-marked  “good  work.” 

I  make  particular  note  of  this  place  because,  in  visiting  many,  many 
coffee  houses  since  then,  I  have  found  either  the  trenchantly  self-conscious 
secular  coffee  houses  or  the  trenchantly  self-conscious  “sacred”  ones. 

I  he  theology  of  these— whether  it  stems  from  Christianity,  agnosticism  or 
atheism— is  disturbing  in  its  naivete  and  premise  of  fantasy. 

When  I  respond  to  invitations,  I  feel  considerably  freer  and  more  at 
home  in  " secular ”  coffee  houses  than  “sacred”  (i.e.  church-operated)  ones. 
The  Holy  Spirit  seems  less  fettered  in  the  former,  perhaps  because  there 
is  no  rigid  agenda  to  constrain  it.  Too,  in  the  “secular”  coffee  houses, 
one  meets  the  outsider-persons.  Because  of  what  the  church  has  taught 
me,  I  equate  them  with  the  concept  of  mission  or  evangelism.  I  do  not 
find  them  in  church-operated  coffee  houses  where,  instead,  I  find  Chris¬ 
tians  grouping  together  to  get  their  kicks,  or  else  very  earnest  Christians 
seeking  to  engage  in  authentic  mission  but  realizing  they  are  somehow 
not  succeeding. 

My  introduction  to  the  coffee  house  took  place  in  a  converted  garage 
near  the  western  campus  where  I  served  as  a  chaplain.  The  place  was 
called  “The  Golden  Grape,”  operated  by  students  for  students.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  first  night  I  visited  it.  The  lights  were  turned  low.  More  than  a 
hundred  students  sat  on  flat  cushions  on  the  floor  and  drank  espresso 
coffee  or  cold  punch.  Modern  designs  were  painted  on  the  walls.  We  were 
listening  to  folk-singing  and  watching  an  interpretive  dance.  In  a  few 
moments  I  would  be  speaking— sitting  on  a  high  stool  on  the  small  stage  in 
the  room,  lighted  by  a  single  bright  spot,  talking  into  a  rigged-up  mike. 

I  would  read  some  lines  of  Tennessee  William’s  The  Glass  Menagerie 
and  Sioeet  Bird  of  Youth;  that  part  of  Truman  Capote’s  Breakfast  at 
Tiffany’s  where  Holly  Golightly  leaves  her  cat  behind  in  Spanish  Harlem; 
a  speech  from  Camus’  The  Plague ;  Eliot’s  The  Hollow  Men;  something 
of  Ezra  Pound  and  Dylan  Thomas.  Then  I  would  close  by  reading— 
without  music— the  lyrics  of  Cole  Porter’s  Love  for  Sale  (this  is  very  imme¬ 
diate,  threatening,  so  close  to  contemporary  man’s  questioning  of  the 
meaning  of  love  and  sex).  At  the  very  end  I  would  read  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  Then  we  would  sit  in  the  coffee 
house  and  talk  for  hours. 

Many  of  the  students  and  faculty  members  who  came  to  this  place 
fairly  regularly  were  among  the  most  imaginative,  stimulating  and  promis¬ 
ing  persons  on  the  campus.  Often  they  were  also  among  the  loneliest. 
This  place  filled  a  need:  creative  writings  could  be  heard  here,  original 
work  shared  with  others  who  were  sensitive  and  concerned,  off-beat  and 
non-conformist  ideas  given  a  presentation  within  community. 

On  a  visit  here  I  might  talk  for  well  over  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the 
silence  would  remain  taut  and  high  strung.  A  church  congregation 
would  be  restless  after  thirty  minutes  or  less.  What  I  had  to  say  here 
could  not,  in  fact,  be  said  to  a  church  congregation— yet  here  I  could 
present,  in  an  unconventional  way,  more  of  the  Gospel’s  inherent  message 
than  I  could  sometimes  impart  in  church. 

Why?  Because  here,  in  this  place,  I  could  speak  without  pretense 
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or  accommodation  about  sex  and  love,  about  the  role  of  the  rebel  his¬ 
torically  and  existentially  in  society,  about  the  essential  meaning  of 
individual  and  social  freedom  in  Jesus  Christ.  Here,  in  this  place,  no  one 
would  angrily  walk  out  and  “cancel  his  pledge  if  he  disagreed  with  my 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  Here,  in  this  place,  even  those  who  might 
not  accept  the  Gospel  would  automatically  accept  the  fact  that  a  belief  in 
it  necessarily  involved  a  believer  in  the  social  implications  of  that  same 
Gospel. 

I  talked  about  life  and  related  it  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  did  not  “preach”  in  a  traditional  sense.  For  that  reason,  as 
much  as  any  other,  I  was  listened  to  with  almost  total  attention  when  I 
offered  my  message.  My  methodology  had  to  be  adapted  to— indeed,  grow 
out  of— the  very  crucial  mission  situation.  Mine  was  in  no  sense  a  tradi¬ 
tional  situation  (I  sometimes  wonder  if  anyone’s  is)  and  strategy  had  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  altered  in  order  to  permit  the  Gospel  to  be  heard  here. 

It  was  amusing  and  sad  how  many  persons,  in  the  small  western 
town  which  housed  the  university,  fiercely  resisted  the  existence  and  work 
of  that  espresso  coffee  place  where  poetry,  drama,  the  novel,  the  dance, 
contemporary  design,  folk-singing,  some  new  ideas  and  the  Christian 
Gospel  could  be  presented.  To  the  rigidly  status  quo,  all  this  smacked 
of  the  avant-garde,  had  even  “beatnik”  overtones.  All  this  was  somehow 
strange,  foreign  and  new,  to  many  persons.  Therefore,  they  felt  threat¬ 
ened.  “What  had  ‘the  arts’  to  do  with  ‘religion’?”  The  place  must  be 
closed,  they  said.  Finally  it  was,  because  the  rent  could  not  be  paid. 

Afterwards  I  scheduled  a  few  “Expresso  Nights”  at  our  Episcopal 
campus  centre  where  similar  programmes,  always  loosely-structured,  were 
presented.  We  called  these  nights  “Expresso”— not  Espresso— because,  in 
the  first  place,  we  derived  the  name  directly  from  the  very  good  English 
film  Expresso  Bongo  but,  secondly  and  more  importantly,  “expresso” 
signified  our  own  need  and  desire  for  expression. 

However,  in  the  move  from  “The  Golden  Grape”  to  the  church 
campus  centre,  an  authentic  quality  was  lost.  I  realize  now  what  it  was. 
We  had  moved  from  actual  mission  to  playing  church.  Inside  the  church 
operated  coffee  house,  one  faced  no  actual  hostility  or  rejection;  there 
was  a  supportive  “in  group”  on  hand  to  dull  the  tension  of  actual  con¬ 
frontation;  there  ivas  a  clique  to  applaud,  laugh  or  cry,  in  other  words, 
to  respond;  a  croiud  was  assured,  even  if  outsiders  did  not  wish  to  visit. 

Since  that  time,  in  visiting  coffee  houses  in  every  section  of  the 
country  (along  with  several  in  Europe  and  the  mid-east)  I  have  found 
the  same  challenge  to  authentic  Christian  witness  and  mission,  as  well  as 
the  same  temptation  for  unchristian  rationalization  which  leads  Christians 
into  incestuous  “in  group”  activity. 

Not  long  ago  while  I  was  visiting  in  Toronto  I  spent  a  night  in  a 
fine  “secular”  coffee  house  where  students  received  me  cleanly,  openly, 
without  props  or  built-in  advantages,  and,  indeed,  where  I  was  very 
vulnerable.  Our  evening  represented  a  real  meeting  and  dialogue.  It 
ended  after  4  a.m.  with  six  of  us  who  could  never  have  met  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  talking,  and  engaging  in  real  dialogue,  in  someone’s  bed¬ 
room  in  a  dormitory. 

The  theology  of  mission,  or  evangelism,  must  be  related  in  its  integ¬ 
rity  to  this  vast  new  network  of  coffee  houses  which  plays  an  important 
part  in  our  present  culture.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  too 
often  been  soft  about  facing  up  to  the  realities  of  mission  in  this  important 
context,  and  extremely  fuzzy  in  our  theology.  But  this  mission  field  awaits 
us,  unsentimentally  with  a  hunger  and  a  thirst, 
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IX 


Cxperimental  Evangelism 

c4.  l  id  A  ion  and  Social  Change 

I 

LESS  TACT,  MORE  ACTION 

Charles  Wilkinson,  Church  Editor,  Hamilton  Spectator 


One  of  the  toughest  critics  the  modern 
Christian  Church  has  yet  encountered  stung 
and  galvanized  a  group  of  United  Church 
leaders  in  Toronto  this  week,  as  he  re¬ 
proached  the  church  for  not  getting  enough 
action. 

The  speaker  was  Saul  Alinsky,  militant 
social  reformer  from  Chicago,  a  man  who 
makes  Canada’s  arch  critics  of  the  church, 
Pierre  Berton  and  Gordon  Sinclair,  look 
like  a  couple  of  simpering  Victorian  spin¬ 
sters  by  comparison. 

Another  major  difference  is  that  Alin¬ 
sky  knows  a  great  deal  more  what  he  is 
talking  about,  when  he  takes  the  church 
to  task  and  tells  what  he  thinks  it  should 
do  to  help  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  a  little  nearer. 

Saul  Alinsky  is  known  chiefly,  especially 
to  his  enemies,  as  an  agitator  on  behalf  of  the  poor  —  Negroes  in  U.S. 
ghettoes,  victims  of  shark  landlords  in  the  slums  —  and  as  a  mighty  sharp 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  officialdom. 

Tact  Is  Obstacle 

The  United  Church  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  flew  him 
in  as  its  guest  speaker  at  its  annual  banquet  at  the  Casa  Loma,  where 
his  hard-hitting  unorthodoxy  shook  many  of  his  listeners,  and  stirred 
others  to  new-found  enthusiasm. 

“The  biggest  obstacle  to  communication  is  tact,”  he  said. 

The  next  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  he  went  into  greater  detail. 
“My  critics  say  I  rub  raw  the  sores  of  resentment,”  he  said.  “But  I  don’t. 
The  sores  are  there.  I  just  say,  and  show  people,  ‘You  can  do  something 
about  them.’  Then  all  hell  breaks  loose,  and  I’m  criticized.” 

For  all  his  tough  talk  and  actions,  Saul  Alinsky  is  a  lot  more  than 
an  agitator. 

Each  year  he  trains  an  average  of  400  clergymen  —  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists  —  how  to  take  effective 
action,  as  churchmen,  in  social  issues. 
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He  lias  contracts  with  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
the  U.S.  for  this  work,  which  is  done  usually  at  month-long  seminars  at 
universities. 

“Wherever  trouble  breaks  out,  and  you  see  clergymen  taking  the  side 
of  someone  in  the  slums,  or  elsewhere,”  he  said  to  me  aftencards,  “you 
can  bet  your  life  they  are  some  of  my  graduates.” 

On  Side  of  the  Under-dog 

Mr.  Alinsky,  who  told  me  he  “lives  in  a  jet,”  and  is  constantly  criss¬ 
crossing  the  continent  on  his  work,  is  by  no  means  concerned  only  with 
the  plight  of  Negroes  and  other  slum-dwellers. 

Wherever  action  is  needed,  he  is  likely  to  be  there.  His  home  base 
is  Chicago,  where  he  runs  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation. 

He  told  the  United  Churchmen  he  once  said  that  if  he  had  to  make 
a  choice  where  to  go  in  the  after-life  it  would  be  hell.  “I’ve  always  been 
on  the  side  of  the  under-dog,”  he  explained.  “I’d  like  to  organize  them 
there.” 

Change  always  involves  controversy,  he  said.  The  first  rule  of  change 
is  movement,  and  that  means  friction,  and  heat,  and  controversy. 

The  only  time  you  get  movement  without  friction  is  when  a  seminar 
talks  about  things  without  doing  anything  about  them. 

He  eyed  the  churchmen  and  women  before  him  in  the  board  room, 
then  said: 

I  consider  the  single  most  unethical  means  any  human  being  can 
employ  —  and  that  goes  particularly  for  those  ordained  to  preach  the 
Gospel— the  nadir  of  all  immorality,  is  doing  nothing,  always  justifying  it. 

There  are  two  marks  of  Cain:  To  say,  “We  agree  with  your  objectives, 
but  not  your  tactics,”  and  to  say,  “This  is  not  the  time”  and  talk  about 
the  mythical  by-and-by. 

Church  Rivalries 

Mr.  Alinsky  had  harsh  words  to  say  about  church  rivalries: 

I’ve  seen  various  organizations,  he  said,  but  I’ve  never,  never,  never 
seen  the  kind  of  hate  and  bitterness— the  kind  that  the  end  justifies  every 
means— the  kind  of  evil,  the  kind  of  diabolical  unkindness,  as  when  certain 
clergy  go  to  battle  against  other  denominations  to  preserve  their  own 
institutions.  Anything  goes.  I’ve  never  seen  anything  so  unchristian  in 
my  life,  the  tactics  that  are  used. 

There  were  no  questions,  no  interruptions,  no  comments  from  the 
board  members. 

The  guest  from  Chicago,  who  as  a  criminology  student  had  done 
research  among  the  A1  Capone  gang  for  three  years,  continued: 

Today  is  the  time  of  ecumenicity.  But  organizing  in  the  churches  will 
not  come  through  dialogue,  but  from  involvement  in  action. 

We’re  not  going  to  get  unity  in  the  church  by  agreeing  it  can  come, 
but  as  we  move  into  action  together,  and  encounter  attacks  in  battle. 

In  the  pulpit  you  can  talk  all  you  like  about  immorality,  or  segrega¬ 
tion,  and  the  only  reaction  you’ll  get  is,  “He  certainly  is  a  bold  man- 
lie’s  got  courage  all  right.” 

But  when  you  start  acting  with  effectiveness,  heat  begins,  and  when 
you  start  moving  for  change,  you  get  friction. 
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No  “Nice”  Way 

There  isn’t  any  nice  way  of  changing  things.  If  yon  want  to  be  nice 
about  it,  you  go  into  advertising  or  public  relations,  as  many  ministers 
have  done. 

To  move  for  action  you  have  to  organize.  When  your  predecessors 
wanted  to  organize,  they  formed  a  church.  Workers  organized  into  trade 
unions,  to  have  power  to  act. 

Many  of  the  poor  people  think  the  church  is  on  the  side  of  the 
status  quo,  he  continued.  They  think  the  church  is  always  cautious, 
reasonable,  prudent. 

You  can  be  prudent  on  a  full  stomach.  It  is  tough  when  you  are 
hungry,  and  see  rats  running  around  the  tenement. 

Mr.  Alinsky  warned  that  to  get  action  to  right  social  evils,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  from  a  position  of  strength. 

You  search  out  all  the  other  groups  that  think  as  you  do,  he  said, 
and  you  organize,  and  then  move  when  you  have  power.  You  need  to 
build  up  recruits  and  strength,  as  in  political  guerilla  warfare. 

Causes  such  as  subsidized,  low-rent  housing  are  an  opportunity  for 
other  groups  such  as  labour  unions  to  work  with  the  churches. 

A  member  of  the  board  asked  Mr.  Alinsky:  “People  say  they  don’t 
want  to  get  involved— what  can  we  do?” 

“Why  be  so  care  fid  about  being  involved?”  came  the  reply.  “People 
are  so  fearful.” 

“If  a  program  is  presented  which  people  realize  is  a  good  bet,  we  can 
do  somediing  about  it.  This  is  how  it  is  done.” 

In  his  work  Mr.  Alinsky  moves  into  a  city  to  organize  against  in¬ 
justices  at  the  request  of  a  responsible  segment  of  the  people.  Frequently 
the  invitation  comes  from  the  local  Council  of  Churches. 

But  the  biggest  battle  is  yet  to  come  in  the  war  against  poverty, 
inequality,  bad  housing,  segregation  and  suffering,  he  thinks. 

He  told  me  after  his  Toronto  talks  that  he  believes  the  Bible  is  one 
of  the  finest  handbooks  for  action  for  those  who  want  to  organize  for  good 
—particularly  Exodus  and  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

He  describes  Moses  and  Paul  as  “two  of  the  greatest  organizers  of  all 
time,”  and  added,  “Look  at  the  magnificent  way  Moses  handled  the 
Israelites  during  40  years’  wandering  in  the  wilderness.” 

II 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

Saul  Alinsky,  Industrial  Areas  Foundation ,  Chicago,  Illinois 
(Address  to  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  &  Social  Service,  Toronto ) 

When  I  walked  in  here  and  innocently  asked  for  a  double  scotch  I 
did  not  get  the  service  you  were  talking  about.  But,  you’ll  have  to  be  a 
little  patient  with  me  —  if  there’s  one  thing  that  Canada  represents  to 
America,  it’s  scotch! 

Action  Demands  Communication  in  Black  and  White 

I  have  to  be  very  careful,  because  the  variety  of  groups  creates  a 
problem  in  terms  of  communication  within  the  experience  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  group.  If  you  go  outside  the  experience  of  the  group  itself  you 
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create  confusion.  For  example,  I’ve  just  returned  from  a  three-day  con¬ 
ference  of  academicians,  and  one  of  the  problems  for  a  person  from  my 
background  of  communicating  with  people  in  the  academic  field  is  that 
they  are  almost  conditioned  to  think  of  society  in  term  of  the  greys  rather 
than  the  explicit  blacks  and  white.  You  do  not  simplify  or,  as  they  would 
put  it,  "over  simplify”.  In  the  field  of  action  you  move  strictly  in  terms 
of  the  blacks  and  whites.  You  cannot  move  in  terms  of  the  greys,  otherwise 
you  do  not  get  action. 

I’ll  give  you  an  example.  When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States  was  written,  it  was  a  declaration  of  war.  It  ivas  being 
addressed  to  the  commons,  and  was  aimed  at  the  man  in  the  field.  It 
was  saying  to  him,  “For  these  reasons,  we  want  you  to  leave  your  crops 
standing  in  the  fields,  go  home,  kiss  your  wife  and  children  goodbye, 
pick  up  your  musket  and  join  your  comrades  in  arms  and  be  prepared  to 
die  for  the  revolution.”  This  was  the  purpose  of  the  Declaration.  After 
the  opening  paragraph,  which  is  the  one  we’re  always  quoting,  you  will 
find  the  Bill  of  Particulars,  the  reasons  why  we  were  rebelling  against 
Britain.  And  the  Bill  of  Particidars  points  out  every  issue  about  which 
we’ve  felt  an  injustice,  such  as  taxation  without  representation,  etc.  Now 
at  this  point  someone  could  very  well  have  raised  the  question,  Wliat 
about  all  the  things  that  Britain  has  done  for  us?  What  about  the 
boatloads  of  food  which  we  received  during  times  of  famine?  What  about 
Government,  soldiers  to  protect  us,  medicine  in  times  of  plague?  etc. 
Well  if  anyone  had  raised  that  question  it  ivould  immediately  have 
been  stricken  out  because  then  it  would  have  been  a  “grey”  issue  and 
this  was  an  appeal  for  action.  Then  we  would  have  been  saying  to  the 
American  farmer  “Britain  has  done  this  and  this  and  this  against  us.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  she’s  also  done  this  and  this.  Noiv  since  she  is  sixty  per 
cent  in  the  wrong,  for  that  ten  per  cent  we  want  you  to  pick  up  your 
rifle  and  go  and  kiss  your  wife  and  children  goodbye  and  get  into  action.” 
Well  obviously  action  would  not  have  started.  So  in  the  field  of  action  it 
is  a  truism,  a  basic  concept,  that  you  deal  in  the  blacks  and  whites  of  a 
situation. 

I  don’t  know  how  many  of  you  have  ever  had  experience  in  reading 
sociological  tracts.  You  are  taught  in  college  to  qualify  what  you  say.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it’s  a  cardinal  sin  to  make  a  categorical  statement.  Then 
you  learn  to  qualify  the  qualifiers,  and  then  you  learn  to  have  a  footnote 
down  at  the  bottom  as  an  escape  hatch,  and  finally  you  wind  up  with 
conclusions  which  are  also  so  qualified  that  at  no  point  can  you  be  pinned 
down.  So  you  are  living  in  the  greys,  and  therefore  to  start  talking  in 
black  and  white  terms  is  out  of  the  experience,  creating  confusion  and 
obstacles  to  communication.  I  can  think  of  an  episode  where  a  top  star 
scholar  of  foreign  diplomacy  had  pointed  out  that  our  State  Department’s 
policy  in  dealing  with  China  is  that  the  leadership  is  paranoid  and  that 
paranoids  can  only  be  dealt  with  on  a  basis  of  threat.  One  new  innocent 
raised  the  question,  Doesn’t  China  have  any  actual  national  grounds  for 
paranoia— the  fact  that  we  built  our  air  bases  and  have  our  navy  around 
Taiwan  and  all  that?  But  the  answer  was  that  this  is  no  reason  for  her 
to  feel  hostile,  that  it  is  paranoid  reaction  on  her  part  because  after  all 
everybody  knows  our  peaceful  intent.  Now  I  have  the  same  problem 
over  here,  because  out  of  twenty-five  years  of  wandering  through  churches 
of  all  denominations,  I  know,  out  of  bitter  experience  in  dealing  with 
ministers,  priests  and  rabbis,  that  if  I  go  into  Judaeo-Christian  morality, 
then  I’m  outside  of  their  experience  I  have  to  be  careful  about  it.  When 
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I  talk  to  ministers,  priests  or  rabbis,  with  reference  to  social  action,  if  I 
do  it  on  straight  Judaeo-Christian  moral  principles  regarding  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  Church,  I  find  that  I’m  getting  a  verbal  agreement  and  the 
beneficient  reaction  of  “it’s  so  wonderful  to  meet  someone  who  believes  in 
moral  priniciple,”  and  I’m  sure  that  the  minute  I  walk  out  they  turn  to 
the  Secretaries  and  say  “look  at  that  screwball’’. 

Starting  with  the  World  As  It  Is 

The  problem  that  I’d  like  to  put  before  you  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
is  the  biggest  problem  with  organized  religion,  also  a  big  problem  in 
dealing  with  all  liberals,  intellectuals,  and  a  large  sector  of  our  society. 
That  is  the  constant  confusion  in  their  minds  between  the  world  as  it 
is  and  the  world  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  You  constantly  hear  the 
expressions  “The  world  as  it  is.  We’ve  got  to  deal  with  the  world  as  it 
is,  not  the  world  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.”  But  the  expression  becomes  a 
sort  of  clichd  and  carries  very  little  meaning  to  the  person  who  is  talking 
this  way.  It  carries  about  as  much  meaning  as  the  proverbial  phrase  that 
you  get  in  sermons  about  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  most  of  the 
ministers  don’t  even  know  what  they’re  talking  about.  That’s  a  line,  you 
know.  You  throw  it  out.  But  if  you  really  grasp  the  fullness  of  concern 
for  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  you  couldn’t  possibly  stand  at  your 
altar  while  this  hell  is  brewing  all  about  you. 

But  the  fact  that  one  takes  the  world  as  it  is,  does  not  in  any  sense, 
not  even  the  remotest  sense,  argue  against  the  fact  that  you  may  bend  all 
your  efforts  toward  making  it  the  kind  of  world  you  would  like  it  to  be. 
But  you  have  to  begin  from  where  you  are,  and  you  have  to  begin  with 
the  motivations  of  people,  with  people  as  they  are.  (Please  stay  with  me 
carefully,  because  there  is  a  very  definite  difference  between  cynicism  and 
realism— don’t  confuse  them.)  I  suppose  that  the  easiest  way  for  you  to 
grasp  the  world  as  it  is  is  to  turn  on  your  television  set  almost  any  evening. 
I  would  assume  that  your  programs  are  similar  to  ours  in  this  respect, 
that  you  will  have  drama  after  drama  in  which  good  is  always  triumphant, 
and  true  love  emerges  victorious,  and  the  good  guys  win  and  the  bad 
guys  lose,  and  this  goes  on  without  any  break  until  the  ten  o’clock  news¬ 
cast;  then  suddenly  you’re  pitched  into  the  world  as  it  is,  where  good  guys 
get  knocked  over,  and  bad  guys  get  away  with  murder. 

Doing  the  Right  Thing  for  the  Wrong  Reason 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  vivid  demonstrations  I  have  had  of  this 
was  once  on  a  visit  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  One  of  the  three 
leaders  of  the  TVA  was  a  southern  agronomist  by  the  name  of  Harcourt 
Morgan,  who  had  been  with  it  from  the  very  beginning  and  Morgan  had 
taken  quite  an  interest  in  me.  I  had  a  sort  of  protest,  rebellion,  and  I  was 
involved  at  that  time  in  trying  to  get  a  similar  operation  going  with 
the  Missouri  Valley  Authorities.  Harcourt  Morgan  called  me  to  one  side 
and  said,  “Look,  I  don’t  want  to  see  you  break  your  heart.  You’ve  simply 
got  to  learn  a  lesson,  and  I’m  taking  this  time  out  with  you  because  I 
have  high  hopes  for  whatever  you  may  be  doing  in  the  future.  But  you’ve 
got  to  learn  that  from  the  beginning  of  mankind,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  right  thing  is  usually  done  for  the  wrong  reason.”  Many  of  the  most 
horrible  things  the  world  has  ever  experienced  have  been  done  by  the  evil¬ 
doer  for  great  reasons  on  his  part.  It  may  be  the  Inquisitor  burning  you 
at  the  stake  in  order  to  save  your  soul.  He  has  the  truth  and  the  dogma 
and  this  is  what  he  does  to  save  you.  And  this,  I’m  afraid,  has  been  the 
case  from  the  first  urban  renewal  project  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  This 
has  bc-en  the  way  the  human  race  has  moved,  including  our  Emancipation 
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Proclamation.  This  was  strictly  a  war  message.  It  was  made  by  the  same 
president  who  just  a  few  days  before  had  written  the  famous  Horace 
Greeley  Letter:  “I  have  ordy  one  objective  and  that  is  to  preserve  the 
Union;  if  I  can  do  so  by  freeing  some  of  the  slaves,  I  will  do  so;  if  I 
can  do  so  by  freeing  all  of  the  slaves,  I  will  do  so.  If  I  can  do  so  by 
freeing  none  of  the  slaves,  I  will  do  so.”  When  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  came  up  it  said  to  the  South,  ‘‘Surrender  or  else”.  And  they  didn  t. 
History  has  a  way  of  enshrining  and  misting  over  the  motivations  of  the 
things  that  have  happened.  That’s  the  way  the  world  has  always  operated, 
and  as  Harcourt  Morgan  said  to  me,  ‘‘We’ve  only  got  TVA  because  of  the 
depression  and  even  then  we’ve  only  got  it  half  built.  We  could  not  get 
the  congressional  appropriations  to  finish  it.  But  then  came  a  war  and 
there  was  a  town  up  here  called  Oak  Ridge  and  the  Government  began 
needing  an  enormous  amount  of  power  for  experiments.  We  also  needed 
power  for  our  defence  plants  all  through  the  country.  And  so  we  were 
able  to  finish  TVA;  but  it  took  a  depression  and  a  war,  both  negative 
things,  to  get  this  great  positive  achievement  completed.” 

Honesty  About  Facts  and  Motives 

Two  days  ago  after  I  left  Stanford,  I  found  myself  engaged  in  a 
conversation  with  a  Russian  professor.  He  was  head  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Economics  of  the  University  of  Leningrad,  and  was  in  the 
United  States  at  the  invitation  of  Harvard,  Stanford  and  Cornell.  He  had 
heard  about  me  and  had  read  everything  I  had  ever  written,  as  it  turned 
out.  He  wanted  to  talk  straight  and  I  said  “All  right,  let’s  talk  straight. 
Let’s  talk  in  terms  of  the  world  as  it  is.  What  do  you  want  to  know?” 
He  said,  “First  of  all,  why  are  you  against  communism?”  I  said,  “We’re 
not  against  communism  any  more  than  you’re  against  capitalism.  If  you 
take  the  world  as  it  is,  we’re  for  communists  as  long  as  there  are  com¬ 
munists— like  Tito.  We  don’t  care  what  they  do  as  long  as  they’re  inside 
of  our  power  skirt,  just  as  you’re  not  against  capitalists  as  long  as  they’re 
co-operative  capitalists  with  you.”  He  said,  “Well  how  do  you  justify 
the  Santa  Domingo  affair,  sending  the  marines  in  there?”  I  said,  “It’s  not 
any  different  than  what  you  did  in  Hungary.  We  do  the  same  things  as 
you  clo.  Why  do  you  challenge  us  now?”  He  said,  “Well,  what’s  your 
definition  of  a  free  election?”  I  said,  “Realistically,  a  free  election  is  that 
you  vote  for  us.  But  if  you  vote  against  us  it’s  terrorism.  You  know  we’d 
never  ask  Tito  for  a  free  election  any  more  than  we  ever  asked  Battista 
for  an  election,  before  Castro.  But  if  you  start  this  trouble  of  asking  for  a 
free  election,  we’ll  send  our  marines  over  there  if  Tito  wants  them.”  If 
you’re  going  to  be  honest  about  the  facts,  and  not  get  involved  in  all  the 
sacred  cow  verbalisms  that  we  cloud  our  minds  with,  then  you  have  a 
chance  of  doing  something. 

The  Need  for  Controversy 

The  vocabulary  that  we  use  gets  us  into  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  people 
say,  “Why  don’t  you  soften  up,  why  don’t  you  use  a  little  public  rela¬ 
tions?”  Public  relations!  There’s  enough  of  that  in  the  Church.  And  that, 
incidentally,  is  one  of  the  most  subversive  enemies,  I  ivould  say,  at  least 
in  the  United  States— Madison  Avenue  public  relations.  It  is  middle  class 
hygiene  that  says,  “Don’t  be  controversial.”  If  you’re  controversial  on 
television  or  on  any  program  in  the  United  States,  you’re  dead.  You’re 
off,  and  they  even  say  you’re  off  because  you’re  “controversial”.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  is  that  in  a  free  way  of  life,  dissent  and  controversy  are 
essential.  It  is  out  of  controversy  that  you  get  all  creative  ideas,  all 
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advancement.  Every  neiv  idea  challenges  the  prevailing  idea  and  im¬ 
mediately  there’s  conflict.  In  my  country  we  choke  on  consensus.  This 
means  that,  if  you  agree  with  me  it’s  consensus;  but  if  you  disagree  with 
me  you’re  troublemaking.  The  best  place  you  can  get  consensus  is  a 
totalitarian  state  where  everybody  agrees  with  everybody.  But  controversy 
is  a  very  basic  element,  not  only  in  freedom  but  also  in  your  own  churches. 
I  d  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  there’s  nothing  more  controversial  than  the 
ideas  of  Judaeo-Christianity. 

The  Dynamism  of  Self  Interest 

Now  in  the  tvorld  as  it  is  self  interest  is  a  very  strong,  moving  force. 
Every  political  philosopher,  every  political  student,  every  political  scholar 
is  agreed  upon  the  dynamism  of  self  interest.  This  is  where  you  begin. 
Yet  in  churches  we  hear  remarks  about  altruism,  and  moving  out  of  an 
unselfish  love.  This  is  not  realistic  in  dealing  with  the  world  as  it  is. 

In  Chicago  about  five  or  six  years  ago  an  old  tenement  slum  building, 
inhabited  by  negro  families,  burned  down.  This  tenement  was  very  close 
to  a  strictly  white  segregated  community,  and  a  church,  the  denomination 
of  which  will  be  just  passed  over  at  the  moment.  The  pastor  of  the  church 
told  the  Red  Cross  which  had  taken  the  negro  families  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  that  they  could  spend  the  night  in  this  church,  and  bunks  were  ar¬ 
ranged  and  cots,  and  the  children  and  the  parents  were  all  in  the  church. 
A  white  segregationist  mob  from  this  community  gathered  around  the 
church  and  started  making  threats,  and  the  pastor  was  quoted  in  the  press 
as  saying  that,  horrified  as  he  was  by  this,  he  had  to  ask  the  Red  Cross 
to  remove  the  negro  families  because  the  mobs  were  threatening  to  break 
his  new  stained  glass  windows.  (Incidentally,  I  have  often  commented  that 
the  horrible  thing  about  stained  glass  is  that  you  can’t  see  the  people  on 
the  street  through  it).  But  I  don’t  see  where  those  who  are  committed  to 
carrying  out  the  Christian  Gospel  can  draw  the  line  between  the  church 
and  the  people  out  in  the  streets,  with  their  sufferings,  tragedies,  heart¬ 
breaks  and  problems.  To  divorce  yourself  from  this  so-called  secular  city 
is  another  way  of  saying  divorce  yourself  from  people  and  their  problems. 
On  the  other  hand,  getting  your  hands  dirty  may  just  make  your  soul  a 
little  cleaner. 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  that  if  those  in  the  Church  (and  I’m 
not  talking  about  buildings  any  more,  I’m  talking  about  a  body  of  faith 
and  morals)  are  out  to  do  their  job  (and  let’s  face  it,  they’ve  done  it  pretty 
miserably  for  the  last  couple  of  thousand  years),  they  would  have  to  begin 
with  the  world  as  it  is.  They  themselves,  ironically,  are  the  first  to  draw 
a  line  between  what  is  moral  and  what  is  “practical”.  I’d  like  to  suggest 
out  of  all  of  our  experiences  in  the  realm  of  action  that  the  moral  way 
is  the  most  practical  way.  Actually  man  would  buy  the  moral  way,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  the  most  practical  way.  If  you  had  begun  taking  man  as 
he  is  (and  I  think  it  isn’t  too  late  to  do  it  yet),  you  would  have  taken  what 
I  refer  to  as  the  low  road  to  morality,  rather  than  the  high  road  which 
takes  you  up  north  and  nowhere,  which  created  a  mockery  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  low  road  starts  with  self  interest  instead  of  a  mythical  non¬ 
existent  altruism. 

Let  us  look  at  the  reasons  why  you  have  this  vast  move  of  churches 
into  the  arena  of  social  action  in  the  United  States  today  (and  they  are 
in  the  vanguard;  they  have  almost  completely  taken  the  place  that  pro¬ 
gressive  organized  labour  used  to  have  twenty  years  ago).  Let  me  put  it 
to  you  in  a  subtle  simile.  Suppose  I  have  a  loaf  of  bread  and  you  have 
none,  and  I’m  bigger  than  you  are,  which  makes  an  important  difference, 
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because  otherwise  very  soon  you’ll  have  that  loaf  and  I  won’t.  I’m  bigger 
than  you  are,  so  I  can  keep  my  loaf  of  bread  and  I  can  eat  it  while  you 
starve,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  big  as  I  am,  I  have  to  sleep,  and  I  can’t 
sleep  because  I  know  that  if  I  do,  you’re  not  going  to  sit  there  and  starve 
to  death  peacefully,  you’re  going  to  kill  me  and  take  my  bread.  So  in 
order  for  me  t®  both  eat  and  sleep,  I  give  you  part  of  my  bread.  I  achieve, 
in  that  one  act,  one  of  our  highest  moral  principles,  to  wit,  I  am  my 
brother’s  keeper. 

Now  let’s  move  to  another  stage,  and  this,  remember,  comes  out  of 
the  dynamism  of  self  interest.  I  have  a  loaf  of  bread  and  you  have  none, 
but  you’re  removed  from  me,  across  a  lake.  You  can  see  that  I’ve  got  bread 
and  I  can  see  that  you’re  starving,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  eat  my 
bread  and  I  can  go  to  sleep.  I  don’t  have  to  worry  about  your  killing  me 
because  you  can’t  get  at  me.  But  then  I  do  begin  to  worry  because  I  see 
you’re  starting  to  build  a  little  raft  over  there  and  I  don’t  know  but  that 
sometime  in  the  near  future  you  might  come  scuttering  across  the  lake  in 
the  dark  of  night  and  kill  me.  So  in  order  to  insure  myself  against  the 
future  of  demise,  I  create  a  little  raft  and  I  try  to  get  the  bread  to  you. 
Maybe  I  do  and  maybe  I  don’t,  but  you  can  see  that  I’m  trying.  Now  we 
have  introduced  self  interest  with  a  time  dimension  on  it  and  you  can 
call  it  enlightened  self  interest  or  whatever  you  want.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  as  you  start  on  this  basis  and  move,  step  by  step,  that  you  begin  to 
realize  practical  self  interest.  And  you  discover  that  the  most  practical  way 
of  living  and  the  only  way  with  a  future,  is  to  be  your  brother’s  keeper, 
not  because  it’s  moral,  but  because  it  is  the  only  way,  then  the  morality 
starts  coming  around. 


Rev.  G.  K.  Stewart  and  the  Rev.  D.  R.  G.  Story,  commencing  the  first  four  hour  shift 
of  a  forty-eight  hour  vigil  in  front  of  the  Ontario  Legislative  Buildings,  protesting  the 
inadequacies  of  the  proposed  Medical  Health  Services  Bill  136,  June  1965. 
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Foreign  Aid  Began  with  Self  Interest 

You  know  we  have  a  big  foreign  aid  program.  Now  if  anyone  in  the 
United  States,  in  Congress,  prior  to  World  War  II,  had  suggested  for  a 
moment  that  we  should  spend  American  tax  dollars  for  tiie  people  in 
Africa,  the  people  in  Asia,  the  people  in  any  place  outside  of  our  own 
boundaries,  that  man  would  have  been  rushed  to  Bellevue  for  a  spinal 
test.  It  is  true  that  when  there  was  a  catastrophe  like  a  volcano,  a  plague, 
or  a  famine  we  did  send  Red  Cross  boats  with  food,  medicine,  doctors, 
and  so  forth.  But  after  World  War  II  we  emerged  into  what  was  known 
as  the  cold  war  between  two  major  powers,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  (this  was  before  Peking  started  coming  up  the  ladder).  Faced 
with  the  threat  we  developed  our  first  foreign  aid  program  in  history, 
known  as  The  Marshall  Plan,  and  we  baldly  and  openly  proclaimed  it  as 
a  program  to  save  the  earth  from  Communism.  We  then  followed  up  with 
the  Greek  Aid  Plan  for  the  same  reason,  and  it  went  on  until  our  World 
Foreign  Aid  Program  began.  There  was  constant  competition  with  the 
Soviets.  The  Soviets  were  doing  the  same  thing,  competing  for  the  al¬ 
legiances  and  loyalties  of  the  uncommitted  nations.  However,  if  suddenly 
there  was  a  cessation  of  the  tensions  between  Washington,  Peking  and 
Moscow,  I  don’t  have  any  question  that  my  country  would  still  continue 
a  foreign  aid  program,  probably  on  a  lower  scale,  but  still  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  one,  because  now  it  has  become  part  of  our  morality.  Now  one 
cannot  say  that  the  people  in  some  part  of  the  world  are  starving  and  it 
isn’t  any  of  our  business.  But  we  did  not  begin  it  for  that  reason;  that’s 
the  point  that  I’m  trying  to  make. 

Summary  and  a  Request 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  discuss  programs  involving  the  churches, 
and  your  reaction  in  the  struggle  for  social  change,  for  justice,  then  let 
us  try  to  start  to  understand  that  the  first  bridge  that  must  be  crossed  is 
that  the  Church  must  learn  to  begin  with  the  world  as  it  is  and  with  the 
various  motivations  that  are  involved. 


Ill 

SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  THE  RE  FORMATION 
OF  THE  CHURCH 

Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale 

Is  the  Parish  Obsolete? 

The  obsolescence  of  the  parish  has  become  a  cliche  in  some  church 
circles.  As  with  all  cliches,  it  is  a  gross  over-simplification,  a  generalization 
suitable  for  the  automotive  parts  business,  where  it’s  cheaper  to  replace  a 
gadget  than  fix  it.  But  the  congregation  is  not  a  gadget.  It  is  an  extremely 
complex  social  system,  made  up  of  a  wide  variety  of  people  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  or  adherents  for  many  reasons  which  are  only  partially  understood. 

Social  scientists  a  generation  ago  tended  to  discount  the  importance 
of  religion  as  an  agent  of  social  change.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that 
religion  served  a  vital  function  in  society  by  providing  a  focus  for  social 
cohesion  and  a  means  of  identity  for  the  person.  In  secular  society,  how¬ 
ever,  other  agencies  than  the  church  now  also  meet  these  needs.  In  times 
when  science  explains  away  widening  ranges  of  mystery  that  were  once 
accounted  for  by  faith,  and  public  education  and  welfare  provide  many 
services  that  once  were  the  task  of  the  church,  what  remains  for  its  mission? 
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It  appears  that  faith  still  has  unique  functions.  It  is  ironical  that  while 
social  scientists  are  taking  another  look  at  the  tenacious  effects  of  religion 
on  people’s  decisions  in  such  important  areas  as  race  relations,  politics 
and  occupational  choice  and  career,  some  critics  within  the  church  feel 
that  the  congregation  is  finished. 

The  parish  or  congregation  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  basic  unit 
of  the  church.  But  its  forms  luill  have  to  change  drastically  to  meet  new 
social  conditions.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  over  all  success  of  the  church 
in  North  America  may  blind  it  to  serious  failures  in  mission  in  certain 
types  of  community  and  important  areas  of  modern  life.  A  recent  national 
survey  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  showed  that  while  church  mem¬ 
bership  is  increasing  steadily  in  towns,  suburbs  and  rural  areas,  in  that 
order,  it  is  decreasing  or  remaining  static  in  a  majority  of  micltown  and 
downtown  congregations.  The  situation  is  disturbing  enough  in  absolute 
figures.  It  is  alarming  in  ratio  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of 
midtown  areas,  folloiving  the  erection  of  apartment  buildings  in  great 
numbers. 

The  decline  of  large  downtown  churches  in  Canada,  surprisingly,  is 
just  now  coming  to  the  notice  of  church  administrators.  It  is  much  further 
advanced  in  the  United  States.  And  it  is  more  than  a  century  old  in 
Europe.  There  the  churches  failed  to  adapt  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  masses  of  industrial  workers  who  flocked  into  the  cities.  They  also 
failed  to  address  their  mission  to  the  new  urban  institutions  of  industry, 
business,  the  professions,  government,  education,  science  and  the  arts. 
When  the  old  agrarian  society  died  in  Europe,  the  old  Christendom  died 
with  it.  The  concern  of  many  church  leaders  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  mission  of  the  church  is  grounded  on  a  sense 
of  history,  for  some  of  the  factors  of  social  change  that  came  about  in 
Europe  in  the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  now  powerfully 
at  work  on  this  continent.  Listing  these  factors  will  help  to  identify  what 
is  threatened  in  the  church  by  social  change  and  how  its  mission  may  be 
modified  creatively. 


Rundown 

on  the  Top  11  Canadian 

Cities,  March 

1966 

(Globe  and  Mail,  March, 

1966) 

Population 

Gain  since  Percentage 

June,  1965 

1961  census 

increase 

Montreal  . 

.  2,321.000 

212.000 

10 

Toronto  . 

.  2,066,000 

242,000 

13.2 

Vancouver  . 

.  850,000 

60,000 

7.6 

Winnipeg  . 

.  490,000 

15,000 

2.9 

Ottawa  . 

.  482,000 

53,000 

12.2 

Hamilton  . 

.  431,000 

36,000 

9.1 

Quebec  . 

.  392,000 

35,000 

9.6 

Edmonton  . 

.  385,000 

48,000 

14.1 

Calgary  . 

.  323,000 

44,000 

15.7 

Windsor  . 

.  206,000 

13,000 

6.5 

London 

.  196,000 

15,000 

8.1 
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Urbanism  and  the  Congregation 

Urbanism  is  probably  the  most  pervasive  factor  in  social  change  in 
North  America.  For  the  first  time  a  generation  is  reaching  maturity  that 
is  predominantly  urban  in  location  and  outlook.  Rural  workers  and  their 
families  have  been  flocking  into  the  cities  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Now  three-quarters  of  the  population  is  urban,  and  only  one-third  of  the 
work  force  remaining  in  the  country  are  farmers.  But  even  farmers,  fisher¬ 
men,  lumbermen  and  miners  are  becoming  urbanized  in  outlook  by 
television  and  improved  education  and  transportation.  Newspaper  car¬ 
toons  are  used  to  portray  the  Canadian,  for  example,  as  a  rugged  out-door 
type  with  high  boots  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat.  Now  he  is  pictured  as 
a  spectacled,  white-shirted  harassed  suburbanite. 

The  national  survey  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada  showed  that  as 
people  become  more  highly  urbanized  in  their  style  of  life  they  cdso 
tend  to  become  more  liberal  in  their  interpretation  of  beliefs.  The  large 
majority  of  sessions  of  elders  across  the  country  have  lost  their  enthusiasm 
for  mass  evangelism.  They  feel  that  the  most  effective  means  of  outreach 
are  small  groups  for  study,  prayer  and  action.  These  should  be  related 
to  the  everyday  problems  of  people  in  their  occupations  and  family  life. 
They  should  also  centre  around  great  public  issues  such  as  race  relations, 
public  housing  for  low  income  people,  unemployment,  integrity  in  politics, 
and  mental  health. 

The  problem  here  is  that  our  congregations  are  still  largely  organized 
on  the  rural  premise  that  the  preaching  and  teaching  is  to  be  done  by  one 
person,  trained  and  ordained  for  this  purpose.  But  no  one  person  today 
is  qualified  to  give  leadership  in  the  many  special  fields  that  concern  urban, 
liberal  congregations.  What  is  called  for  is  greater  emphasis  on  team 
leadership  and  less  on  the  preacher  as  star  performer. 

Some  congregations  are  dropping  traditional  congregational  forms, 
such  as  elders,  stewards  and  men’s  and  women’s  groups,  and  dividing  the 
congregation  into  commissions  to  deal  with  such  major  tasks  as  worship, 
education,  community  service,  world  mission  and  finance.  A  serious  block 
to  the  effective  re-formation  of  the  congregation,  however,  is  over-depen¬ 
dence  on  the  clergy.  Laymen  are  overly  deferential  toward  him  as  their 
ordained  leader.  Mutual  respect  is  fitting.  But  the  minister’s  key  role  in 
the  new  situation  is  to  unlock  the  frozen  assets  of  the  laity  and  equip 
them  for  mission  in  the  world. 

In  some  churches  lay  groups  working  on  projects  of  study  and  action 
report  to  the  congregation  directly  from  time  to  time  at  Sunday  services  as 
a  part  of  worship.  In  others  the  minister  meets  with  a  lay  cabinet  each 
week  to  discuss  and  plan  for  next  week’s  sermon.  Great  preaching  in  the 
urban,  liberal  era  does  not  grow  out  of  isolated  excellence,  but  is  more 
likely  to  follow  from  involvement  with  other  Christians  in  their  daily 
struggle  to  make  sense  out  of  life  in  complex  situations. 

Technology  and  Specialized  Ministries 

The  second  broad  perspective  of  social  change  that  affects  the  church’s 
mission  is  the  technological  revolution.  Its  extreme  forms  are  known  as 
automation  and  cybernation.  Immense  increases  in  productivity  are  being 
achieved  and  men  are  relieved  increasingly  of  repetitious,  dirty  and  heavy 
work.  The  Gross  National  Product  and  general  standard  of  living  are 
soaring.  But  these  are  vast  discrepancies  in  how  the  benefits  and  burdens 
of  technological  progress  are  distributed.  The  rich  are  getting  richer  and 
the  poor  are  getting  poorer.  The  ranks  of  unskilled,  immobile  workers 
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grow.  About  one-quarter  of  Americans  and  Canadians  live  in  comparative 
poverty.  The  ratio  of  poor  to  middle-class  Negroes  is  at  least  twice  that  of 
whites  in  the  United  States  and  the  ratio  of  poverty  is  much  larger  for 
Indians  and  Metis  in  Canada.  Technological  progress  and  affluence  on 
one  hand  and  deprivation  on  the  other,  challenge  the  church  to  develop 
specialized  ministries  to  help  meet  the  particular  problems  of  people.  The 
parish,  suitably  re-organized,  will  continue  to  minister  to  the  majority  of 
the  population,  who  belong  to  middle-class  families.  But  the  average 
parish  cannot  deal  effectively  with  the  ethical  problems  of  the  intellectual, 
managerial  and  technical  elite  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  or  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed,  the  under-skilled,  the  racial  minorities,  the  addicted,  the 
deviates  and  the  mentally  or  physically  handicapped  at  the  other  end. 

A  number  of  training  centres  and  projects  are  being  established  or 
extended  to  equip  clergy  and  laity  for  specialized  ministries.  They  include 
the  Urban  Training  Centre  in  Chicago,  the  Business  Industrial  Project  in 
the  same  city,  the  Detroit  Industrial  Mission,  the  Metropolitan  Urban 
Service  and  Training  Centre  in  New  York,  and  similar  operations  in 
Cleveland,  Washington,  Flint  and  San  Francisco. 

In  Canada,  clergy  and  laity  are  developing  special  skills  for  ministry 
through  institutes  conducted  in  industrial  cities,  by  the  Religion-Labour 
Council,  and  through  the  recently  established  Canadian  Urban  Training 
Centre  in  Toronto,  pastoral  clinical  training  in  Vancouver  and  Toronto, 
and  family  counselling  services  in  Calgary,  Winnipeg,  and  Toronto.  Other 
experiments  in  Canada  include  the  Padre  to  the  Pubs,  the  Christian 
Resource  Centre  in  a  depressed  downtoiun  district  in  Toronto,  a  Bi  lingual 
Dialogue  Centre  in  Montreal  and  Half-Way  Houses  for  youtig  offend¬ 
ers  and  alcoholics  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  Hamilton.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  sponsor  such  projects  on  an  ecumenical  basis,  including 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  some  cases.  They  are  also  being  related 
increasingly  to  parallel  agencies  in  the  field,  both  public  and  private. 

A  vast  and  neglected  field  for  mission  lies  in  the  ever-growing  public 
institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  and  for  the  reform  of  offenders.  Now  that 
rural  mission  fields  are  contracting  and  churches  are  becoming  more 
mature  in  attitudes  toward  one  another,  they  might  turn  attention  to 
training  workers,  lay  and  clergy,  for  more  effective  ministry  in  public 
institutions.  It  is  apparent  that  in  this  field  co-operation  in  finance  and 
administration  is  required  between  churches  and  governments. 

High  Level  Missions  for  Elite  Groups 

This  raises  the  third  broad  perspective  in  the  challenge  of  social 
change  for  the  church’s  mission.  It  also  calls  for  drastic  measures  by  the 
churches.  Modern  society  is  characterized  by  the  growth  of  large-scale 
organization  and  a  tendency  towards  centralization  of  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  controls.  As  huge  bureaucracies  emerge  in  business  and  industry,  in 
government,  the  military  establishment  and  labour,  in  education,  publish¬ 
ing,  and  even  religion,  two  difficult  problems  confront  the  Christian.  At 
the  apex  of  modern  organizations  there  are  a  few  thousand  men  who  wield 
immense  power.  Their  decisions  affect  the  fortunes  of  all  lesser  men,  yet 
by  the  nature  of  their  positions  they  tend  to  be  isolated.  What  is  the 
church’s  message  and  mission  to  them? 

At  the  other  end  are  multitudes  of  ordinary  people  who  tend  increas¬ 
ingly  to  feel  that  their  decisions  are  of  little  consequence.  What  has  the 
church  to  say  to  them  of  life’s  meaning  and  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
human  life  before  God? 
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Surely  new  strategies  of  mission  are  required  in  mass  society  to  pro¬ 
vide  moral  direction  and  responsibility  for  men  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom.  What  might  come  of  a  series  of  high  level  conferences  of  an 
informal  nature  between  theologians  and  Christian  social  scientists  and 
the  elite,  and,  again  with  representatives  of  the  ordinary  man? 

Secularity  and  Mission 

Finally,  the  secularity  of  this  age  raises  basic  questions  for  the  content 
as  well  as  the  form  of  the  church’s  mission.  The  church’s  God  has  been 
too  small.  Now,  like  Isaiah,  we  are  invited  to  think  of  God  in  broader 
terms  of  sovereignty,  unlimited  by  the  sacred.  The  liberation  of  man 
into  secularity,  as  Bonhoeffer  and  de  Chardin  understood  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  Christian  belief.  It  means  that  the  “new  humanity”  created 
by  Christ  is  a  little  nearer  reality. 


IV 

THE  GLORIOUS  CONFUSION  ABOUT  MISSIONS 

Robert  W.  Spike 

One  of  the  central  questions  confronting  Christians  in  every  part  of 
the  world  is:  What  is  the  compelling  work  of  obedience  that  Christians 
owe  to  Christ  in  these  times?  This  question  is  asked  out  of  an  acute  con¬ 
sciousness  that  our  previous  understandings  of  the  essential  function  of 
the  Christian  and  the  church  no  longer  suffice. 

This  question  of  function  first  began  for  the  church  as  a  derivative 
matter— a  "therefore”  following  far  down  the  list  after  doctrinal  definitions 
of  God  and  Christ,  sin  and  salvation,  death  and  resurrection  had  been 
satisfactorily  dealt  with.  Now  it  has  moved  into  a  very  central  position 
in  the  life  of  the  church.  Of  what  use  is  the  Christian  faith?  What  is  a 
man  called  to  do?  Is  the  church  as  we  have  known  it  an  archaic  institution? 
These  questions  are  now  being  asked  as  primary  questions  of  faith.  There 
is  an  abundant  confusion  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  this  primary  setting. 
A  way  through  this  morass  may  lie  in  our  discussion  of  mission. 

Church,  World  and  Gospel 

Mission  is  a  function  of  the  relationship  between  the  church,  the 
world,  and  the  Gospel.  That  is  to  say,  at  any  given  time  in  history  the 
meaning  of  mission  is  derived  from  the  way  Christians  vieiv  the  church, 
the  world,  and  the  Gospel.  Changing  understandings  of  the  meaning  of 
mission  have  come  as  a  result  of  changed  convictions  both  about  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  church,  world  and  Gospel,  and  their  separate  meanings. 

The  apostolic  period  was  a  time  dominated  by  the  central  role  of  the 
Gospel.  This  preaching  of  a  God  who  had  come  into  the  world  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  so  challenged  the  world  of  its  time  that  it  created 
a  church— a  separated  people,  at  odds  with  the  world.  As  the  church 
became  powerful,  it  tended  at  some  periods  and  in  some  places  to  call 
people  out  of  the  world  into  the  church,  or  in  other  times  to  envelop 
the  world,  as  in  the  European  medieval  period.  The  Gospel  became 
inextricably  a  part  of  the  church. 

The  Reformation  period  was  in  part  an  attempt  to  extricate  the 
church  from  the  world  (as  in  the  extreme  separatist  movements),  but  was 
mainly  an  attempt  to  free  the  Gospel  from  the  proprietorship  of  either 
the  church  or  the  world.  The  concept  of  Christendom  was  so  universal 
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that  any  basic  alienation  between  the  church  and  the  world  as  separate 
entities  was  a  foreign  notion  to  the  major  reformers. 

When  we  come  to  the  period  of  modern  missionary  expansion,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  eighteenth  century,  spatial  factors  began  to  influence  the 
church-world-Gospel  equation  in  quite  a  unique  way.  William  Carey  and 
his  generation  of  missionary  pioneers  became  obsessed  with  the  command 
of  Matthew  28,  “Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,”  in  a  quite  literal 
way.  Churches  did  not  send  these  early  missionaries.  Under  the  conviction 
that  the  Gospel  was  truth  that  tire  world  needed  for  its  salvation,  they 
set  sail  for  India,  Borneo,  and  beyond.  The  foundation  of  churches  and 
the  fabric  of  church  life  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  preaching. 

Very  gradually  a  shift  in  the  equation  began  to  occur — it  became  the 
church  sending  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  establish  churches  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Right  up  to  this  present  generation,  this  has  been  the 
convenient  view  of  the  Christian  mission — the  church  preached  the  Gospel 
through  its  various  missions,  overseas  and  at  home,  in  order  to  create  new 
churches.  To  be  a  mission  church,  until  fairly  recently,  has  been  to  be 
not  quite  a  church— only  a  church  in  process  of  becoming.  Missions  were 
optional  activities  of  the  church. 

A  New  Shift  in  Understanding 

In  recent  decades,  hoivever,  a  decided  change  has  come  about  in  the 
understanding  of  the  missionary  task.  It  is  largely  in  the  direction  of  a 
new  understanding  both  of  the  “world”  into  which  the  church  extends  its 
mission,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  church  itself. 

The  breakdown  of  the  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  pagan 
world  is  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  this.  Suddenly  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  there  is  a  modern  world  vieiv  replacing  the  concept  of  Christen¬ 
dom  that  we  have  carried  largely  unexamined  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  modern  vieiv  is  secular  and  technological,  indifferent  to  all  the 
familiar  assumptions  the  church  has  had  about  the  meaning  of  life  and 
the  destiny  of  men  and  nations.  There  is  a  strange  new  world  which  has 
come  into  being.  In  the  west  the  church  is  a  part  of  that  world,  and  yet 
finds  her  Gospel  seemingly  not  addressing  that  world. 

This  has  sent  the  church  into  a  frenzy  of  activity  to  define  the  particu¬ 
lar  uniqueness  of  the  church.  What  is  her  identity?  Much  of  the  cause  of 
renewed  interest  in  theology  in  the  post  World  War  II  days  was  really  a 
feeling  of  need  to  rediscover  the  meaning  of  the  church  as  over  against 
the  modern  world.  In  this  endeavor  it  became  apparent  that  every  church 
was  now  in  a  missionary  situation  whether  she  planned  it  that  way  or  not. 

At  the  same  time,  and  interrelated  with  this  ferment  in  theology,  came 
the  remarkable  movement  toward  unity  within  the  Christian  church.  The 
old  ridiculous  distinction  between  churches  and  mission  churches  has 
come  to  be  seen  in  its  true  light. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  in  conjuction  with  member  con¬ 
stituents  has  pioneered  in  bringing  the  primary  nature  of  the  church’s 
mission  into  clear  expression.  Since  the  Evanston  Assembly  in  1954  the 
notion  that  the  church  has  a  Gospel  which  it  disperses  through  missions  to 
the  world  has  been  generally  repudiated.  One  World  Council  publication 
states  the  new  view  this  way:  “It  is  a  false  differentiation  to  speak  of  the 
Church  in  its  congregational  expression  on  the  one  hand  and  its  evangel¬ 
istic  mission  on  the  other.  —The  truth  is  not  that  the  Church  has  a 
mission,  but  that  it  is  God’s  mission  to  the  world”.  This  point  of  view  is 
sometimes  shorthanded  to  the  phrase,  “The  church  is  mission.” 
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The  “Missionary  Structure”  Study 

The  New  Delhi  Assembly  tried  to  move  further,  and  to  press  for  a 
new  look  at  the  adequacy  of  the  church’s  structures  and  forms  to  fulfill 
the  high  calling  implicit  in  the  phrase,  “the  church  is  mission.”  Among 
other  things  the  Assembly  set  up  a  study  process  on  The  Missionary  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Congregation,  to  try  to  put  some  teeth  into  the  ways  in  which 
the  church  might  reorder  her  life  in  order  really  to  be  missionary  to  the 
radically  changed  world. 

Study  groups  were  organized— and  found  themselves  from  the  very 
beginning  with  two  major  difficulties.  The  first  difficulty  was  the  assump¬ 
tion  in  the  assignment  that  the  congregation  is  the  essence  of  church  life 
in  the  modern  world.  The  second  was  an  appalling  disrespect  among 
church  people  for  the  new  structures  of  society  to  which  the  church  is 
now  summoned  to  give  her  full  missionary  attention. 

The  study  groups  were  pressed  back  to  a  more  fundamental  question: 
“What  is  God  doing  in  the  world?”  This  question  reflects  the  current 
theological  conviction  that  God  is  His  own  evangelist,  that  He  is  Lord 
of  history,  that  He  is  alive  and  moving  in  these  present  times.  And  yet 
when  we  have  moved  to  the  practical  area  of  mission  and  evangelism,  we 
in  the  church  have  continued  to  act  upon  the  assumption  that  the  world 
—the  very  arena  of  God’s  deeds— is  a  neutral  or  even  hostile  place  which 
the  Gospel  and  church  must  invade— in  the  older  instance,  with  the  Gospel 
as  a  sort  of  product  we  would  sell  to  the  world  to  produce  its  salvation, 
or  in  the  latter  and  currently  more  popular  idea,  the  Gospel  requiring 
the  church  to  reshape  itself  so  it  can  communicate  with  the  world. 

While  not  denying  the  importance  of  this  task,  many  in  the  missionary 
structure  study  insist  that  the  prior  concern  is  to  understand  the  deeds  of 
God  in  the  modern  world,  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  The  secular  world  is 
no  longer  considered  the  bugaboo  it  once  seemed  to  be,  but  the  sphere  in 
which  the  relation  between  the  living  Lord  and  humanity  is  worked  out. 
The  church  then  is  seen  as  a  segment  of  the  zvorld,  a  serving  segment  of 
the  world ,  to  be  used  by  God  for  the  healing  of  the  world. 

This  way  of  viewing  the  relationship  between  Gospel,  church,  and 
world,  if  followed  through,  will  produce  a  radically  different  strategy  of 
mission  in  our  times— and  is  not  without  its  challenges.  Colin  Williams, 
who  has  done  the  best  job  for  Americans  in  redefining  the  issue  in  his  two 
little  booklets  entitled  “Where  in  the  World”  and  “What  in  the  World,”  is 
denounced  across  the  country  as  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  local  church. 
His  true  position— and  mine— is  that  this  kind  of  fractured,  dispersed ,  mass 
society  calls  upon  us  to  develop  a  multitude  of  different  forms  for  norma¬ 
tive  church  life,  the  local  parish  church  being  one. 

Three  Competing  Views 

Three  distinct  understandings  of  mission  are  now  operative  in  the 
life  of  the  church  today.  Each  view  is  based  on  a  different  understanding 
of  the  relation  between  church.  Gospel,  and  world.  All  have  inherent 
strengths  and  weaknesses  .  .  . 

1.  Church-Gospel-World 

The  tendency  is  to  view  all  three  categories  as  static  and  unchanging. 
The  church  is  seen  to  be  the  realm  of  God’s  activity,  and  is  guaranteed  a 
kind  of  permanent  pre-eminence.  The  Gospel  tends  to  become  a  com¬ 
modity,  an  elixir,  that  makes  possible  the  passage  of  people  from  a  neutral 
or  perhaps  essentially  evil  world  into  a  right  relationship  with  God  in 
the  church. 
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What  is  valuable  about  this  view  is  that  it  takes  the  church  seriously, 
if  not  the  world  and  the  Gospel.  It  accepts  the  essential  reality  of  the 
church  militant  and  does  not  spiritualize  it  out  of  meaningful  existence. 

2.  Gospel-Church-World 

This  view  is  essentially  dangerous  because  it  does  spiritualize  the 
church:  the  discrepancy  between  the  church  as  the  communion  of  saints 
and  its  obvious  existence  as  a  communion  of  sinners  (its  sociological 
existence)  is  not  adecjuately  faced.  This  view  does  not  take  the  world 
seriously  enough,  in  that  it  is  seen  as  an  arena  in  which  the  church  bends 
and  manipulates  the  world  in  response  to  the  Gospel.  What  is  supremely 
sturdy  in  this  view,  however,  is  its  insistence  upon  the  prior  claim  of  the 
good  news  of  God. 

3.  Gospel-World-Church 

This  approach  suffers  mostly  from  the  temptations  of  sentimentality 
about  the  world.  The  most  intense  critics  of  this  formulation  accuse  it 
of  accepting  all  aspects  of  the  world  indiscriminately  as  being  good.  In 
fact,  they  would  say  that  its  adherents  really  want  the  order  to  be  world- 
Gospel-church,  that  is  reading  the  deeds  of  God  directly  from  events, 
then  manufacturing  a  Gospel  to  fit  those  events,  and  from  this  moving  to 
a  strategy  for  the  church.  Sometimes  this  does  seem  to  be  what  is 
happening,  and  it  is  dangerous. 

The  strength  of  the  Gospel-world-church  view  is  its  appreciation  of 
the  dimension  of  destiny  with  which  the  modern  world  deals.  This  age , 
this  ivorld  has  to  be  taken  seriously  because  the  Gospel  deals  with  the 
issues  the  world  poses.  The  church  must  be  shaped  by  this  encounter 
between  Gospel  and  world,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

And  so  there  is  a  glorious  confusion  abroad  in  defining  the  shape  of 
mission.  I  do  not  deplore  this  lack  of  precision.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
times  that  this  be  so.  The  task  of  the  faithful  is  not  so  much  to  find  an 
acceptable  categorization,  but  to  discern  where  Christ  is  at  work  in  these 
days,  and  there  to  point  to  Him,  to  worship  Him,  to  serve  Him,  to 
acknowledge  His  leadership  and  follow  in  that  way. 


Jd.  J4ow  in  the  World 
I 

FAITH  IN  LIFE  DIALOGUE 

Rev.  Lois  M.  Wilson,  Fort  William,  Out. 

(Mrs.  Wilson  was  one  of  six  Lakehead  observers  at  the  Duluth 
“Faith-In-Life  Dialogue” ,  October,  1965) 

“To  make  it  possible  for  people  to  talk  with  each  other  about  the 
problems  of  daily  life  and  their  faith.”  Simply  stated  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Faith-In-Life  Dialogue  movement.  It  seeks  to  create  a  climate  of 
openness  in  our  communities  so  that  within  the  ordinary  world  of  daily 
life  the  deep  commitments  of  one’s  faith  may  be  openly  and  frankly 
expressed.  The  dialogue  is  for  everyone— Protestants,  Jews,  Catholics— 
those  of  every  faith  and  of  no  faith.  All  are  encouraged  to  bring  to 
community  issues,  the  resources  of  their  own  life  commitment. 
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Historical  roots  of  the  Dialogue  are  found  in  the  German  Kirchentag, 
the  Church  Day  which  became  effective  in  Germany  after  the  last  War. 
The  first  American  adaptation  of  a  similar  “saturation  evangelism”  took 
place  in  Brookings,  N.D.;  then  in  Fargo-Moorehead,  N.D.,  then  in  Duluth, 
Minn,  and  plans  are  already  underway  for  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area 
for  October  16th  to  23rd,  1966. 

Although  this  particular  Faith-in-Life  Dialogue  was  programmed  for 
a  week  only,  there  had  been  some  preliminary  excursions  into  dialogue. 
And  the  conviction  of  many  is  that  the  dialogue  approach  must  be  the 
continuing  stance  of  the  church.  But  for  a  week,  two  hundred  resource 
people  were  brought  into  Duluth.  These  people  were  highly  competent 
in  their  particular  field,  and  were  also  noted  for  their  own  faith  com¬ 
mitment.  There  were  no  theme  speakers,  or  large  rallies.  The  program 
was  to  make  available  to  the  community,  highly  competent  laymen  who 
were  able  to  speak  to  the  issues  in  their  field  from  the  basis  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  commitment.  Various  groups  availed  themselves  of  resource  people 
who  would  attend  their  regular  meeting,  speak  to  the  issues  under  discus¬ 
sion,  and  contribute  to  the  community  in  this  way.  There  were  few  set 
agendas.  But  at  every  turn,  Christians  of  many  denominations  were  made 
available  to  the  community  to  dialogue  in  those  areas  of  the  public 
domain  which  are  usually  beyond  the  sphere  of  individual  Christians: 
politics;  city  administration;  business  and  merchandising;  leisure  and 
recreation;  education;  industry;  social  welfare.  Instead  of  the  clergy  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  issues,  it  was  lay  people  moving  into  University  classrooms, 
labor  unions,  service  clubs,  high  school  dances,  sports  events,  movie 
theatres,  womens’  groups,  vocational  groups.  Folk  singers  made  notable 
contributions. 

Wide  use  was  made  of  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV.  Panels,  films, 
interviews,  programs  dealing  with  community  issues  were  planned  to 
stimulate  dialogue.  For  example,  Roger  Shinn’s  “Tangled  World”  was 
used  on  TV. 

Several  rather  exciting  positive  notes  were  sounded  in  this  Faith-in- 
Life  Dialogue.  The  church  literally  put  itself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
world  as  a  servant.  It  was  the  prime  mover  in  creating  a  climate  of  open¬ 
ness  which  our  fragmented  communities  need  so  badly.  To  become  a 
servant,  the  church  reached  outside  of  its  denominational  structures, 
outside  of  its  own  buildings,  outside  of  its  professionally  trained  ministry. 
But  the  community  listened  when  the  Church  approached  it  in  this  way. 

Again,  the  church  operated  ecumenically,  and  therefore  had  much 
greater  impact  on  the  community.  Many  fruitful  relationships  developed 
among  the  imported  resource  people.  No  one  exposed  to  the  ecumenical 
approach  to  a  community  can  ever  retreat  within  his  own  denomination 
again. 

Again,  this  was  a  lay  movement,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
a  faith  not  expressed  and  exercised,  soon  dies  and  becomes  irrelevant. 
Ministers  went  along  to  observe,  but  laymen  did  the  work. 

The  Dialogue  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  in  many  ways,  Christ 
is  there  before  us  in  His  world.  The  organized  church  hasn’t  all  the 
answers,  and  must  learn  to  dialogue  with  those  already  struggling  for 
solutions  to  community  problems.  The  focus  of  the  church  now  becomes 
the  needs  of  the  community,  not  scalp  collecting.  Here  is  one  positive 
experiment  which  the  Canadian  church  might  well  adapt.  The  gospel 
note  sounds  when  the  church  bridges  the  gap  between  itself  and  the  world 
by  becoming  a  servant. 
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II 


DIALOGUE 

Montreal  Information  Centre 

Rev.  Claude  de  Mestrax,  Director 

For  some  years  The  United  Church  of  Canada  has  been  concerned 
with  the  many  inquirers  after  truth  who  are  unwilling  to  enter  church 
buildings.  It  realizes  that  often  the  Church  is  its  own  barrier,  while  the 
growing  number  and  circidation  of  popular  religious  books  show  that 
modern  man’s  concern  for  religion  is  very  real. 

In  consequence  the  last  General  Council,  (Sept.  ’64),  decided  that  a 
new  experiment  ought  to  be  undertaken  in  the  key  city  of  Montreal. 
Hence  the  necessary  bilingual  character  of  the  Centre  DIALOGUE. 

In  formation  concerning  the  Christian  faith,  the  Church,  the  Prot¬ 
estant  view-point,  the  life  and  beliefs  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada, 
is  available  at  the  Centre  DIALOGUE— which  seeks  to  understand  also 
what  prevents  inquirers  from  entering  any  church— hence  the  name 
‘DIALOGUE’. 

The  Boards  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  and  of  Home  Missions 
were  charged,  together  with  the  Montreal  Presbytery,  to  guide  this  new 
venture  in  ministry. 

The  first  director,  Rev.  Dr.  Claude  de  Mestral,  is  a  new-Canadian 
pastor  who  has  been  for  1 1  years  in  business  and  has  served  the  Church 
on  three  continents.  He  has  held  pastorates  in  Montreal  and  Noranda- 
Rouyn. 

Literature  of  a  wide  range,  in  both  French  and  English,  is  available 
at  the  Centre  DIALOGUE.  Individuals  may  borrow  one  book  at  a  time 
for  two  weeks  by  becoming  members  of  the  Centre’s  library,  ($2.00  a  year)  . 
Visual  aids  will  also  be  used.  Groups  may  meet  at  the  Centre  for  discus¬ 
sion,  by  appointment  with  the  director.  Coffee  facilities  are  available, 
while  there  is  a  restaurant  in  the  building. 

While  this  experiment  is  undertaken  by  the  United  Church,  the 
way  is  open  for  any  Church  to  participate  in  this  venture.  The  director 
has  already  established  personal  relations  with  colleagues  in  many 
Churches.  Close  cooperation  between  the  Centre  DIALOGUE  and  the 
Ecumenical  Centre,  led  by  Father  I.  Beaubien,  is  fully  assured. 

The  experimental  character  of  this  new  undertaking  explains  why 
more  details  are  not  yet  available  as  to  the  nature  of  the  program  of  the 
Centre  DIALOGUE.  Visitors  will  always  be  welcome.  The  Centre  opens 
at  10.00  a.m. 


Ill 

A  PIONEERING  ECUMENICAL  COMMUNITY  PROJECT 

Rev.  L.  Douglas  Snell, 

Emmanuel  United  Church,  Bramalea,  Ontario 

An  exciting  experiment  in  ecumenical  community  service  is  flourishing 
in  the  new  suburb  of  Bramalea.  United  Church  and  Roman  Catholic 
laymen  are  studying,  praying  and  serving  the  community  together  in  a 
project  that  is  first  of  its  kind,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  world. 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  is  a  world-wide  Roman  Catholic  lay 
society  of  men  devoted  to  the  practical  application  of  love  of  neighbour. 
Their  motto  is  “There  is  no  form  of  charity  foreign  to  the  Society”. 
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Members  looked  at  the  ecumenical  Council  meeting  in  Rome  and  said, 
“Let  us  have  a  practical  demonstration.  Enough  of  theoretical  and  theo¬ 
logical  principles.  Let’s  be  concrete.”  Sir  Robert  Williams,  a  resident  in 
Bramalea,  vice-president  of  the  English-speaking  Canadian  Society  and 
president  of  the  Ontario  Superior  Council,  approached  the  President- 
General  in  France  with  the  proposal  of  an  ecumenical  Society.  Authority 
was  granted  by  the  Society  and  Archbishop  Pocock  of  Toronto  to  begin 
a  pilot  branch  with  one  Protestant  denomination  in  the  hope  that  if 
it  were  successful  the  whole  Society  would  be  made  ecumenical.  Sir  Robert 
then  approached  me  to  see  if  we  were  inclined  towards  co-operation.  We 
were  enthusiastic.  Only  the  week  before  I  had  preached  on  the  need  of 
co-ordinated,  spiritually  motivated,  community  co-operation  in  welfare 
and  other  services.  Our  opening  meeting  made  two  innovations.  The 
first  Protestants  and  the  first  women  attended  a  Vincential  meeting  since 
its  inception  in  1833. 

We  meet  each  Monday  evening— twelve  Roman  Catholics  and  twelve 
United  Church  people,  with  two  spiritual  directors— Father  Kokins  and 
myself.  After  prayers  we  study  either  Roman  or  United  literature  for  an 
hour.  At  the  moment  we  are  studying  “The  Word  and  the  Way”.  It  is 
an  exercise  in  mutual  discovery  of  each  other’s  faith.  Following  this  dis¬ 
cussion  we  hear  the  week’s  cases.  At  the  moment  we  have  fifteen  welfare 
cases  of  all  kinds.  We  provide  monetary  support,  spiritual  and  economic 
counselling,  legal  aid,  clothing— anything.  We  work  closely  with  welfare 
officials,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Township  Council,  service  clubs  and  the 
medical  profession.  The  Church  provides  the  co-ordination,  spiritual 
concern,  the  leadership  for  a  large  part  of  welfare  work  in  Bramalea. 
Each  family  is  visited  at  least  once  a  week  by  concerned  Christians  trained 
not  only  to  give  spiritual  support  but  also  to  assess  need. 

The  necessary  money  comes  from  several  sources— the  secret  weekly 
offering  of  the  members,  the  Catholic  poor  box,  the  United  Church 
benevolent  offering  on  Communion  Sundays  and  gifts  from  interested 
groups  and  individuals.  A  community  carol  service  and  nativity  pageant 
held  by  the  United  Church  raised  funds  for  the  society. 

Two  other  mission  endeavours  have  grown  out  of  the  Society  and 
one  of  these  is  an  ecumenical  meeting  at  the  Brampton  Training  School, 
a  Reform  Institution.  Our  aim  is  to  bring  Christ  to  mixed-up  boys  who 
need  friendship,  understanding  and  the  love  of  Christ.  Each  Wednesday 
members  go  there  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  The  only  available  time  was 
the  only  free  night,  the  night  for  inter-house  sports,  not  a  good  choice. 
From  a  meagre  seven  boys  it  has  grown  to  twenty-seven,  one-quarter  of 
all  the  boys.  Their  shell  did  not  crack  easily.  It  required  the  worst  snow 
storm  of  the  year  to  do  it.  The  boys  and  attendants  decided  that  no  one 
would  brave  that  bad  storm,  but  the  men  did.  The  boys  ivere  called  back 
from  their  dormitories.  They  were  obviously  impressed,  happy  that  we 
were  there.  They  had  been  figuring  the  angle.  “Why  are  these  men 
coming?”  “What  is  there  in  it  for  them?”  The  snow  storm  left  them  with 
the  answer  that  the  Society  had  only  the  boys’  welfare  in  mind.  Four 
grads  on  the  street,  that  is,  out  of  prison,  are  note  active  members  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  There  was  conversion  in  each  case— a  remarkable 
transformation.  Of  thirty  boys  noiv  graduates  of  the  school  who  came 
through  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  only  two  have  fallen  back.  Twenty-eight  are 
living  useful  lives. 
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These  four  boys,  together  with  several  others  in  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties,  are  the  inital  members  of  the  second  unit.  They  form  the 
Youth  Conference,  a  Big  Brother  type  of  group.  Their  task  is  seeking  out 
potential  as  well  as  actual  delinquents,  befriending  them,  guiding  them 
to  a  more  constructive  life.  Their  mission  is  too  new  to  be  assessed  as  yet. 
They  frequently  attend  the  Youth  Centre  at  the  United  Church  in 

Bramalea.  .  . 

A  group  of  professionally  trained  ladies  now  plan  to  form  a  mission 

unit  in  the  girls’  school  in  Brampton. 

The  Bramalea  members  are  awaiting  approval  from  Rome  to  extend 
this  ecumenical  endeavour.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  possible  for 
United  Churches  and  others  to  engage  in  outreach  into  the  community  in 
co-operation  with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

The  presentation  of  a  united  front  of  action  by  Churches  in  the 
community  is  important.  It  says  to  a  secular  society  that  the  church  is 
relevant,  discovering  and  meeting  the  needs  of  our  time  and  place. 


IV 

CHRISTIAN  RESOURCE  CENTRE  AND 
COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 

(Report  by  Sheila  H.  Kieran,  Globe  &  Mail Jan.  4, 1966) 

There’s  no  sign  on  the  porch  of  the  Ontario  Street  house  to  show 
that  it  is  different  from  any  of  its  neighbors.  But  the  work  being  carried 
on  inside  is  ofEering  a  unique  service  to  the  200  families  left  in  the  St. 
James  Town  area. 

For  the  first  time  in  Toronto,  social  workers,  welfare  workers,  a 
public  health  nurse  and  family  counsellors  are  grouped  together  to  offer 
integrated  services  to  families  with  a  wide  range  of  problems. 

Called  the  Neighborhood  Service  Unit,  it  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Social  Planning  Council  and  is  being  financed  by  the  City  of  Toronto. 
Present  plans  call  for  a  three  year  program:  two  years  of  service  and  a 
year  of  follow-up  study,  to  end  some  time  in  1968.  (All  the  families  will 
be  gone  from  the  area  by  1967  if  progress  on  the  St.  James  Town  apart¬ 
ment  development  goes  according  to  schedule.) 

In  practice  the  centre  makes  it  possible  for  a  family  to  cut  down  the 
exhausting  and  discouraging  task  of  running  from  one  office  to  another: 
to  the  well-baby  clinic  for  advice  on  child  care,  to  a  family  agency  for 
help  with  domestic  problems,  to  the  city  or  provincial  agencies  for 
financial  assistance. 

“This  is  an  attempt  at  co-ordination  of  services  and  a  reaching  out 
to  do  prevention  in  the  neighborhood,  right  on  the  spot”,  Lena  Cooke 
said.  Mrs.  Cooke  is  co-ordinator  of  the  services  and  is  on  loan  from  the 
Social  Planning  Council.  She  keeps  track  of  the  work  of  one  person  from 
each  of  the  participating  services:  the  Catholic  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the  Catholic  Family  Service  Association,  the 
Family  Service  Association,  the  Central  Neighborhood  House,  the  city’s 
Department  of  Welfare,  the  provincial  Department  of  Welfare’s  Mothers’ 
Allowance  Branch,  the  city’s  Department  of  Health  and  the  Christian 
Resource  Centre,  an  ecumenical  centre. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  facing  families  in  the  area  is 
relocation.  But  it  also  offers  the  centre  a  good  opening  to  reach  families 
—particularly  those  who  don’t  know  about  the  centre  or  are  wary  of 
asking  for  help.  “We  go  door  to  door  sometimes,  discussing  the  question 
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of  relocation  with  families  and  making  them  aware  that  we  are  here  and 
prepared  to  offer  service,”  Mrs.  Cooke  said. 

“We  are  finding  families  who  don’t  know  that  help  exists,  or  don’t 
know  how  to  ask  for  help,  for  problems  like  budgeting,  marital  difficulties 
and  child  care.  It  is  amazing  how  many  avoidable  problems  arise  because 
people  don’t  know  where  resources  of  help  can  be  found. 

“They  don’t  know  how  to  go  about  getting  service  from  a  psychiatric 
clinic  or  where  to  get  debt  counselling  or  legal  aid.  We’re  able  to  refer 
them;  some  still  have  landlord  problems— landlords  who  won’t  fix  defective 
wiring,  for  example— and  we’re  able  to  help  them  find  out  about  their 
rights  and  about  the  necessary  procedures.” 

The  nine  workers  and  Mrs.  Cooke  operate  as  a  team:  a  family  coming 
for  help  is  assigned  to  the  worker  best  able  to  give  it.  The  team  meets  to 
discuss  the  progress  of  the  family  and  it  continues  to  meet  until  it  feels 
that  the  family  is  able  to  move  on  to  use  community  services,  like  the 
settlement  house  or  the  YMCA.  “The  accent  is  on  rehabilitation,  rather 
than  on  simply  handing  out  money.” 

The  nine  workers  and  Mrs.  Cooke  operate  as  a  team:  a  family 
coming  for  help  is  assigned  to  the  worker  best  able  to  give  it.  The  team 
meets  to  discuss  the  progress  of  the  family  and  it  continues  to  meet  until 
it  feels  that  the  family  is  able  to  move  on  to  use  community  services,  like 
the  settlement  house  or  the  YMCA.  “The  accent  is  on  rehabilitation, 
rather  than  on  simply  handing  out  money.” 

The  centre  is  particularly  concerned  about  children  in  the  area.  It 
plans  in  the  future  to  include  a  volunteer  teacher  program  in  which,  if 
the  schools  will  co-operate,  retired  teachers  will  go  into  the  classrooms 
and  read  with  the  individual  children,  many  of  whom  have  reading 
problems. 

The  centre  grew  out  of  the  temporary  assignment  of  Mrs.  Cooke  as 
relocation  officer  last  spring  when  50  families,  evicted  from  the  area, 
were  unable  to  find  housing  for  some  time. 

When  Mrs.  Cooke  was  doing  the  relocation  study  she  worked  out  of 
the  Christian  Resource  Centre,  run  by  Rev.  John  Metson.  Mr.  Metson  set 
up  the  centre  last  year.  “Several  laymen  and  lay  women  at  Rose  dale 
United  Church  felt  that  the  church  ought  to  be  reaching  out  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  that,  if  it  had  anything  to  say,  it  ought  to  be  involved  in 
people’s  lives.  The  centre  grew  out  of  that  concern.” 

^  Mr.  Metson  says  the  first  youngster  at  the  centre  was  a  boy  who 
shovelled  the  walk.  Within  three  weeks  more  than  fifteen  youngsters  were 
coming  in  and  now  the  kids  come  and  go  in  a  fairly  constant  stream. 

Although  Mr.  Metson’s  work  is  financially  supported  (as  yet)  solely 
by  United  churches,  the  accent  is  scrupulously  ecumenical  so  that  it  can 
reach  the  largest  number  of  people  in  the  community  without  restrictions. 

Speaking  of  the  entire  team  at  the  centre,  Mrs.  Cooke  said,  “We  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  document,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  here,  what 
the  real  needs  are  and  what  the  service  gaps  are  in  Toronto.  This  will 
enable  the  professional  agencies  and  the  voluntary  groups  in  Toronto  to 
offer  the  most  realistic  and  genuinely  productive  help  possible.”  (Miss 
Shelly  Finson  has  joined  Mr.  Metson  on  staff  at  the  Christian  Resource 
Centre.) 
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V 


THE  CANADIAN  URBAN  TRAINING  PROJECT 
FOR  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE 

Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  F.  File,  Director,  Toronto 

This  new  urban  training  project  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Anglican, 
Presbyterian  and  United  Churches  of  Canada  through  an  interchurch 
Board  with  representation  nationally  and  locally  from  each  church  and 
from  local  seminaries.  Canon  Maurice  P.  Wilkinson,  General  Secretary, 
the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service,  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada  is  Board  Chairman  and  Dr.  Edgar  F.  File  is  Project  Director. 
Additional  representatives  have  been  appointed  by  the  University  of 
Toronto,  the  Social  Planning  Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  Partici¬ 
pant  observers  have  been  named  by  the  Baptist  Church  (Ontario  8c 
Quebec  Convention)  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Toronto. 
It  is  anticipated  that  Lutheran,  Mennonite  and  Church  of  Christ  (Dis¬ 
ciples)  observers  will  be  named.  Participation  is  open  to  other  churches. 

The  basic  focus  of  the  project  is  upon  the  mission  of  the  church  to 
the  metropolitan  area  and  the  kind  of  training  needed  by  those  presently 
engaged  in  this  mission.  The  unit  of  concern  for  training  is  the  urban 
metropolis,  not  just  the  inner-city,  the  suburbs,  etc.  The  task,  through 
supervised  in-service  training  and  research,  is  to  evoke  new  forms  and 
patterns  of  Christian  service  within  existing  church  structures  wherever 
possible. 

The  project  is  centred  at  WoodGreen  Neighbourhood  House,  875 
Queen  Street  East,  Toronto.  The  program  will  begin  in  September  1966 
when  a  short  term,  six-week  “Introduction  to  Urban  Mission”  will  be 
offered  for  a  maximum  of  24  resident  trainees.  At  the  same  time  up  to 
a  maximum  of  8  will  be  enrolled  in  a  long-term  residential  program  for 
one  to  two  years.  During  the  initial  year  only  seminary  graduates  with 
pastoral  experience  will  participate.  Additional  short-term  orientation 
and  advanced  programs  will  be  offered  during  1967. 

Applications  will  be  received  for  the  program  only  upon  church 
nominations.  Final  acceptance  is  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  the  Urban 
Training  Project.  Meeting  the  expenses  for  individual  trainees  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  nominating  church. 

Interested  clergy  should  contact  the  Director  or  their  appropriate 
church  representative  for  further  information. 


VI 

THE  RENEWAL  OF  CREAKY  STRUCTURES 
Jared  J.  Rardin 

(First  Methodist  Church,  Germantown,  Pa.,  excerpt  from  article, 
“Sainthood  Before  Strategy”,  Renewal,  May,  1965) 

Two  years  ago  Gordon  Cosby  said  “the  Church  as  we  know  it  in  our 
time  must  go  ...  I  am  now  on  the  side  of  feeling  that  the  institutional 
structures  are  not  renewable.”  Since  then  the  debate  about  the  renew- 
ability  of  the  Church’s  present  forms  has  intensified.  Some  have  been 
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attracted  to  the  pole  represented  by  Mr.  Cosby  and  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour  in  Washington;  most  of  us  have— out  of  cowardice  or  conviction- 
placed  our  hope  with  the  would-be  renewers  of  the  institutional  forms. 

As  a  person  who  first  had  the  privilege  of  a  year’s  participation  in  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  since  then  has  been  associated  with  Bob 
Raines  and  Ted  Loder  at  The  First  Methodist  Church  of  Germantown 
(Pa.),  I  have  sometimes  felt  the  tension  keenly.  That  little  ecumenical 
church  back  in  D.C.— whose  minister  is  convinced  of  the  unrenewability 
of  ‘the  structures’— is  itself  probably  the  clearest  witness  in  our  time  to 
what  a  renewed  church  might  look  like.  Yet  I  now  serve,  with  increasing 
encouragement  and  hope,  in  this  thoroughly  “institutional”  Methodist 
structure— a  church,  interestingly  enough,  which  Gordon  Cosby  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  me  to  be  as  likely  as  any  to  “prove  him  wrong.” 

No  perceptive  visitor  to  First  Methodist  Church  would  conclude  that 
Mr.  Cosby  was  going  to  be  proved  wrong  by  next  week.  There  are  many 
marks  of  disobedience,  and  shortcomings  at  all  levels  of  theology  and 
practice.  Yet  this  church  does  offer  a  great  many  hopeful  signs,  and  since 
I’ve  not  been  around  long  enough  to  be  responsible  for  the  good  things 
going  on,  I  feel  free  to  observe  them  with  hearty  enthusiasm. 

Definition  and  Focus  of  Renewal 

First ,  though,  a  paragraph  or  two  for  definition  and  focus  are  in 
order.  The  very  ivorcL  ‘renewal’  has  the  seeds  of  arrogance  whenever  it 
is  allowed  to  suggest  our  human  making-new  of  what  has  already  been 
given  by  God.  By  ‘renewal’  I  would  want  to  suggest  that  process  (which 
is  always  going  on)  by  which  the  Church  is  enabled  to  discover  the  forms 
of  Christian  nurture  and  mission  which  are  as  faithful  to  the  Gospel  as 
they  are  appropriate  to  the  times.  With  regard  to  this  Gospel,  renewal 
essentially  means  recovery;  with  regard  to  the  structures,  reformation; 
and  with  regard  to  the  world,  relevance.  To  the  extent  that  renewal 
involves  these  elements,  it  has  its  vital  and  authentic  origins  in  repent¬ 
ance,  that  ‘godly  grief  over  our  aimlessness  and  sin,  and  that  turning 
back  to  the  sovereign  God  who  makes  all  things  new. 

Most  of  us  would  be  quick  to  acknowledge  that  renewal  is  as  much 
a  gift  as  the  original  Gift  which  inspires  it,  but  we  turn  right  back  to  the 
moving  about  of  our  structural  furniture  or  vigorous  efforts  to  “create 
Koinonia.”  Indeed,  in  our  haste  to  replace  the  old  structures  we  often 
end  up  making  golden  calves  of  our  new  (or  wish-dreamed)  ones.  Renewal 
therefore  seems  to  me  to  be  more  properly  a  matter  of  sainthood  than  of 
strategy.  “The  increase  among  men  of  the  love  of  God  and  neighbour” 
remains  a  better  criterion  of  church  effectiveness  and  renewal  than  our 
questions  about  structure. 

Further,  the  sociologists  have  made  us  aware,  if  Church  history  hadn’t 
already,  that  institutions,  like  the  poor,  we  shall  always  have  with  us. 
Indeed,  it  seems  we  shall  always  have  poor  institutions  with  us,  since  it  is 
quite  clear  that  “Institutions  can  never  conserve  without  betraying  the 
movements  from  which  they  proceed.”  So  in  all  our  talk  of  “structures” 
and  “institutions”  we  shall  need  to  be  more  concerned  for  their  flexibility 
and  integrity  than  for  their  replacement  or  abandonment.  With  the 
Bishop  of  Woolwich  we  acknowledge  that  the  reformers  and  the  reaction¬ 
aries,  the  renewers  and  the  conservers  each  exist  by  the  grace  of  the  other. 

Even  with  these  qualifications  the  question  remains:  “Can  the  old 
wineskins  hold  new  wine?”  I  am  tempted  to  answer,  “Of  course  they 
can  ...  if  you  have  a  thousand  loyal  and  creative  members,  a  budget  in 
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the  hundred-thousand-dollar  range,  four  reasonably  effective  ministers, 
and— perhaps  most  essential— a  changing  neighbourhood!”  These  factors 
represent  some  of  the  resources  for  renewal  within  this  particular  local 
congregation,  and  the  evidence  of  their  impact  is  impressive  enough  to  be 
noted  in  some  detail: 

Evidence  of  Impact 

1.  The  preparation  of  persons  for  meaningful  membership  has  been 
re-emphasized,  and  significantly  upgraded  by  the  participation  of  laymen 
as  co-trainers.  (The  ministers  give  brief  lectures  at  each  of  the  six  meet¬ 
ings,  then  are  politely  but  firmly  dismissed  while  the  laymen  lead  a 
corrective  discussion.) 

2.  Several  “Koinonia  groups,”  small  home-based  fellowships  living 
under  disciplines  of  Bible  study  and  personal  growth  have  been  formed 
(some  as  a  direct  response  to  the  new-member  training  groups).  Two  of 
the  church’s  official  commissions  are  now  using  some  of  the  small  group 
structures,  and  two  others  are  “listening  to  the  world”  by  focusing  their 
study  on  God’s  Word  as  it  comes  to  the  church  through  the  world  of  novel 
and  drama. 

Reasonably  frequent  retreats  have  helped  extend  this  context  of  nur¬ 
ture  and  out  of  one  such  retreat  was  raised  up  a  covenant  group  to  com¬ 
bine  koinonia  and  diakonia  (mission).  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
one  of  the  ministers  was  alert  and  flexible  enough  to  offer  a  new  structure 
appropriate  to  the  needs  and  commitment  of  these  people. 

This  group,  sharing  a  fairly  stiff  covenant  of  study,  involvement,  and 
Christian  growth,  has  purchased  and  renovated  a  house  in  a  depressed 
section  of  lower  Germantown.  Operating  on  the  periphery  of  the  church, 
but  increasingly  with  its  knowledge  and  interest,  the  “Covenant  House” 
folks  are  seeking  to  be  equipped  for  “a  ministry  of  being  there,”  and  of 
making  available  to  the  neighbourhood  the  gifts  of  the  two  members 
living  in  the  house  (one  is  a  pediatrician,  the  other  an  editor  for  the 
UCC’s  Youth  magazine)  and  of  those  who  sustain  them. 

3.  An  ongoing  lectionary  is  provided  for  the  congregation,  partly  to 
encourage  regular  congregational  exposure  to  the  Word,  and  partly  to 
defend  the  Word  against  the  preacher’s  whims.  We  have  no  idea  how 
widely  (or  narrowly)  it  is  being  used,  but  feel  it  helps  to  communicate  the 
sense  that  Bible  study  is  elemental  rather  than  optional  for  the  Christian. 

4.  The  increase  in  mission  and  responsible  involvement  in  the  com¬ 
munity  has  been  significant.  The  establishment  of  a  tutoring  programme, 
a  teen-age  coffee-house,  some  racial  integration,  and  extensive  work  with 
community  leaders,  all  point  to  the  growth  of  diakonia  in  our  midst. 
New  members  are  asked  to  specify  a  regular  community  involvement 
(PTA,  neighbourhood  council,  political  group,  etc.)  along  with  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  task  within  the  church.  And  mission-mindedness  was  most 
recently  reflected  in  a  decision  to  double  the  traditional  Thanksgiving 
offering  (for  a  Puerto  Rico  missionary)  in  order  to  free  the  Easter  offering 
for  local  mission. 

5.  The  doors  of  the  church  are  opening  wider.  The  chapel  facing 
busy  Germantown  Avenue  is  now  open  24  hours  a  day.  Tutoring  and 
basketball  groups  are  in  and  out  of  the  building  every  afternoon  and 
evening.  Most  recently ,  an  old  Sunday  School  room  in  the  rear  of  the 
educational  wing  was  converted  to  house  “The  Glass  Door,”  a  teen-age 
snack  shop  operated  by  a  committed  and  disciplined  core  of  church 
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members  and  youth.  One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  this  venture— 
this  “new  structure” —is  its  emergence  directly  from  the  “old  structures”. 
Virtually  every  commission  in  the  church  has  had  an  interested  voice  in 
encouraging  and  a  generous  hand  in  sustaining  the  programme,  yet  with¬ 
out  restricting  its  freedom. 

6.  Stiff  breezes  of  ecumenicity  refresh  the  atmosphere  here.  The  word 
“Christian”  is  substituted  for  “Methodist”  in  church  membership  vows. 
First  Church  leadership— lay  and  clerical— is  significant  in  local  ecumenical 
doings.  Most  impressive  is  that  several  members  are  involved  with  other 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  establishment  of  “Wellsprings,” 
an  ecumenical  retreat  centre  for  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area. 

7.  Finally,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  there  exists  an  encouraging 
proportion  of  church  attendance,  a  high  degree  of  general  vitality  and 
excitement,  a  steady  stream  of  incoming  younger  adults  (some  from  nearby 
churches),  consistently  fine  preaching  by  the  co-ministers,  and  most  im¬ 
portant:  significantly  changed  lives. 

Enabling  Resources 

These  marks  of  renewal  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  a  congrega¬ 
tion  that  has  always  been  remarkable.  A  high  level  of  flexibility  and 
openness  is  deep  in  the  tradition  of  First  Church.  A  strong  tradition  of 
independence  within  the  denominational  machinery  has  increased  the 
opportunity  to  experiment.  A  deep  loyalty  of  members  to  the  church  has 
seen  it  through  more  than  one  crisis  precipitated  by  the  “ radical  thrusts” 
and  inevitable  mistakes  of  its  ministers.  Perhaps  most  important,  a  mar¬ 
vellous  vitality  arid  richness  of  worship  has  been  inherited  rather  than 
achieved  by  the  present  ministry. 

I  describe  all  these  things,  not  to  praise  a  church  or  to  prove  a  point, 
but  to  convey  as  strongly  and  specifically  as  I  can  a  sense  of  real  possi¬ 
bility  about  “renewal”  within  old  and  sometimes  creaky  structures. 

VII 

A  CHURCH  THAT  STAYED 
Rev.  Delbert  L.  Barnett 

What  happens  when  a  “dead”  church  decides  to  live ?  A  California  con¬ 
gregation  came  up  with  startling  answers  calling  for  new  ministries. 

( Christian  Century ) 

“Sell  all  property,  encourage  the  membership  to  join  with  other 
nearby  Methodist  Churches,”  read  the  basic  recommendations  of  the 
church  and  neighbourhood  survey  conducted  by  a  private  and  separate 
firm. 

For  three  years  the  membership  of  St.  Stephens  Methodist  Church, 
San  Bernardino,  California,  had  been  dropping  and  now  the  blow  came. 
The  college  to  the  south  of  the  church  was  expanding  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  residential  area  and  more  than  eighty  homes  would  be  demolished  or 
moved  out.  The  fact  that  industry  was  beginning  to  come,  and  also  that 
the  area  was  rapidly  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  neighbourhood,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  recommendation  was  not  unfounded.  Such  were  the 
problems  faced  in  1960. 

Current  estimates  indicate  that  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
neighbourhood  is  nominally  Catholic. 
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The  membership  has  dropped  from  215  to  161  in  these  past  five 
years,  which  is  about  as  could  be  expected.  Some  industry  has  moved  in, 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  active  worshipping  congregation  now  commutes 
more  than  three  miles,  passing  other  Methodist  churches  on  their  way 
to  church. 

A  Servant  Church 

St.  Stephen’s  still  is  the  only  church  of  a  Protestant  denomination  in 
the  south  two  miles  of  San  Bernardino  covering  an  eight  mile  stretch  east 
and  west  between  Colton  and  Redlands.  It  is  the  only  church  other  than 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  that  provides  a  full  time  minister. 
The  buildings  and  land  are  now  free  of  debt  except  a  small  mortgage 
against  the  parsonage.  The  buildings  are  seveirteen  and  eighteen  years  old 
respectively,  and  in  good  shape  for  further  and  greater  use. 

The  congregation,  along  with  Dr.  Donald  O’Connor,  superintendent 
of  the  Riverside  District,  and  the  minister,  decided  after  weighing  all  the 
facts,  that  the  area  still  needed  a  Methodist  church.  In  order  to  eliminate 
indebtedness  it  was  decided  to  sell  the  excessive  land  owned  by  the  church 
and  not  in  use. 

The  leadership  of  the  church  recognized  a  philosophy  at  this  time 
that  still  rings  true:  The  church  will  minister  to  the  community  in  every 
way  it  can,  even  though  financially  difficult.  It  will  open  its  doors  to 
groups  and  organizations  that  need  its  facilities. 

An  example  of  this  philosophy  in  action  came  in  1962,  when  Sisters 
of  the  Catholic  church  were  seeking  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
teach  junior  high  students  cathechism.  We  offered  our  buildings.  They 
accepted  and  today  up  to  fifty  students  come  after  school  once  a  week  to 
study  under  Sister  Emmanuel. 

Other  groups  have  made  use  of  the  buildings:  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
Sweet  Adelines,  and  two  ad  hoc  political  organizations.  The  nursery 
facilities  are  used  by  various  P-T-A  groups. 

As  the  congregation  continued  to  struggle  with  the  problem,  William 
N.  Frazee,  an  insurance  company  executive  and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  Dr.  Harold  Chandler,  chairman  of  the  Life  Science 
Division  at  San  Bernardino  Valley  College  and  church  lay  leader,  began 
to  dream  with  the  minister  of  ways  that  the  church  could  remain  in  the 
area  and  yet  serve  beyond  its  denominational  base.  Others  began  to  catch 
this  dream. 

Then  one  day  Mr.  Frazee  called  the  minister  and  invited  him  to  a 
game  of  golf,  indicating  also  the  need  to  talk.  At  the  golf  course  he 
revealed  that  he  and  his  ivife  had  both  been  through  complete  physical 
exams  and  both  had  been  advised  by  their  doctor  to  get  their  affairs  in 
order— each  had  inoperable  cancer.  Five  months  later  Mrs.  Frazee  died. 
Conditions  for  the  fund  established  in  her  memory  specified  that  no 
“thing”  was  to  be  bought  with  the  money.  It  was  to  be  put  to  use  in 
community  service.  Discussions  ensued  with  school  principals  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  with  Dr.  O'Connor.  Since  a  limited  amount  of  money 
made  discovery  of  a  significant  project  difficult,  Dr.  O’Connor  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions  that  a  small  sum  be  desig¬ 
nated  to  the  St.  Stephen’s  Church  for  community  service.  Twenty -four 
hundred  dollars  was  so  designated  and  added  to  the  memorial  fund. 
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Programme  Suited  to  Community 

A  committee  began  to  study  in  earnest  the  unmet  needs  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Church  members,  the  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  local  school  principals,  the  director  of  welfare  for  the  county,  a  medi¬ 
cal  doctor,  an  attorney,  and  an  industrial  relations  man  began  meeting  as 
a  committee  to  make  recommendations  of  needs  not  yet  met. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  programme,  Mr.  Frazee  made  an  additional 
gift  of  $2,000  before  his  death  the  following  October.  The  committee 
continued  to  function  until  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  non-denominational  Frazee  Community  Centre,  which  was  to  utilize 
the  buildings  of  the  St.  Stephen’s  Methodist  Church.  By  this  time  needs 
were  established  and  the  following  programmes  were  developed  and 
begun: 

Pre-School  Nursery.  March  1,  1965,  saw  the  opening  of  a  pre-school 
nursery  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Precious  Wesley,  director-teacher.  At 
the  present,  enrollment  is  limited  to  thirty  students,  with  three  classes  of 
ten  each.  One  meets  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  another  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  and  the  third  on  Friday.  There  is  no  tuition,  but  parent  com¬ 
mitment  to  participation  is  required. 

Junior  High  Reading  Programme.  An  experimental  programme  with 
students  at  Richardson  Jr.  High,  who  are  seeking  to  improve  their  reading 
skills  is  in  process  of  development.  At  the  present  twelve  adults  are  work¬ 
ing  after  school  with  fourteen  students  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  is  expanding  as  fast  as  adult  helpers  are  secured. 

Junior  College  Programme.  Resources  not  available  at  the  college 
will  be  provided  by  the  Centre.  The  first  such  offering  was  a  course  in 
“Poetic  and  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.”  The  8-week 
course  was  taught  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of 
San  Bernardino  Valley  College.  Geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  college 
student,  others  from  the  community  benefited.  Thirty-three  students  rep¬ 
resenting  many  faith  were  involved. 

Friendship  Club.  A  group  of  adults  meet  each  Friday  evening  for 
fellowship  and  recreation.  While  there  are  no  dues  nor  is  there  any  real 
structure  for  the  group,  individuals  must  be  single,  divorced,  or  widowed 
to  be  eligible.  Attendance  of  persons  whose  average  age  is  between  forty- 
five  and  fifty  varies  from  thirty-five  to  seventy  each  evening.  The  main 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  place  where  persons  who  are  alone  and  lonely  can 
meet  and  make  new  friends. 

Group  Therapy.  A  group  meets  each  Thursday  evening  to  attempt 
to  build  a  therapeutic  community  in  which  individuals  can  find  under¬ 
standing  and  personal  growth  in  dealing  with  their  problems.  The  group 
is  limited  to  ten  to  provide  ample  discussion  by  each  member. 

War  on  Poverty 

Planning  for  the  Centre’s  programme  was  prior  and  parallel  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Little  did  we  know  that  our  priorities  of 
concern  were  also  to  become  the  priorities  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  County  Dependency  Prevention  Commission  also  had  been 
preparing  and  studying  the  situation  and  was  ready  to  act  as  prime  con¬ 
tractor  in  the  War  on  Poverty.  We  have  been  able  to  work  co-operatively 
with  them  in  developing  additional  programmes  through  the  community 
centre,  which  have  been  submitted  as  feasible  programmes  to  the  OEO. 
Current  proposals  total  more  than  $53,000. 
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As  a  result  we  discovered  additional  information  about  our  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  First  of  all  we  found  that  30  per  cent  of  the  residents  in  our 
immediate  census  tract  were  families  ivith  incomes  of  less  than  $3000  per 
year.  We  learned  that  50  per  cent  of  the  adults  had  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education.  We  found  that,  zvhile  the  unemployment  figure  nation¬ 
ally  dipped  below  5  per  cent,  our  neighbourhood  unemployment  main¬ 
tains  a  steady  15  per  cent.  We  found  that  almost  30  per  cent  of  the 
homes  in  the  area  are  deteriorated  and  dilapidated.  We  further  found 
that  in  the  junior  high  school,  across  the  street  from  the  church,  out  of  a 
student  population  of  500  only  one  is  the  child  of  a  parent  in  any  of  the 
professions. 

We  are  more  convinced  than  ever  that  our  church  should  remain 
in  this  neighbourhood.  We  are  finding  new  ways  of  developing  greater 
human  understanding  and  new  ways  of  giving  relevance  to  the  gospel. 

VIII 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  DETROIT  INDUSTRIAL  MISSION 

The  Detroit  Industrial  Mission  was  begun  in  May,  1956.  It  set  out 
to  discover  more  fully  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  industrial  society  by 
engaging  in  serious  conversation  with  men  at  work  in  the  industrial  life 
of  Detroit.  DIM  grew  out  of  a  three-year  study  by  the  Parishfield  Com¬ 
munity,  Brighton,  Michigan,  in  the  field  of  Christianity  and  Daily  Work. 
When  the  experience  of  this  original  work  indicated  that  such  a  study 
and  experiment  would  have  to  locate  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  industrial 
community,  the  Reverend  Hugh  C.  White,  Jr.,  left  Parishfield  and  came 
to  Detroit  to  carry  on  this  work  by  organizing  DIM. 

The  Mission  began  with  a  single  clergyman  as  its  staff  together  with 
a  layman,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Grindley,  as  a  part-time  associate.  It  began  with 
the  conviction  that  bridges  had  to  be  built  between  the  Church  and  the 
World,  between  the  structures  of  local  parishes  and  the  men  and  women 
who  do  the  work  of  industry.  It  found  financial  support  from  concerned 
individuals  and  a  few  local  Episcopal  parishes  to  which  it  related  itself. 

In  1957  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Grindley  were  joined  in  the  work  by  the 
Reverend  Scott  I.  Paradise,  who  had  been  associated  for  three  years  with 
the  Sheffield  Industrial  Mission  in  Sheffield,  England.  The  staff  of  the 
Mission,  operating  from  makeshift  quarters  in  a  local  parish  Church  in 
Redford,  began  to  build  personal  relationships  across  the  broad  spectrum 
of  Detroit’s  industrial  life.  They  visited  men  at  work;  they  attended  local 
union  meetings;  they  were  invited  into  the  mangement  offices  of  a  number 
of  companies.  Through  these  contacts  they  developed  discussion  groups, 
informal  conversations  and  personal  friendships  by  which  the  exploration 
of  these  issues  of  Christian  faith  in  industrial  society  was  began. 

In  1960  Dr.  Robert  C.  Batchelder,  a  United  Church  of  Christ  min¬ 
ister,  joined  the  staff  to  augment  its  field  work  and  to  emphasize  particu¬ 
larly  the  development  of  a  literature  perintent  to  the  work  of  industrial 
mission.  Also  in  that  year  DIM  began  discussing  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Detroit  the  possibility  of  its  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

In  1961  the  staff  of  the  Mission  was  expanded  to  include  two  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers,  James  M.  Campbell  and  Jesse  E.  Christman,  who  had 
previously  been  associated  with  the  Ecorse  Project  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  field  of  industrial  mission.  With  the  addition  of  these 
two  men  came  full  participation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit,  both  on  the 
staff  and  on  the  Board  of  DIM.  Campbell  and  Christman  continued  to 
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work  on  the  assembly  line  of  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division  of  General 
Motors.  Their  intimate  involvement  with  the  unskilled  factory  worker 
helped  DIM  round  out  its  work  across  the  whole  range  of  men  in  industry. 

In  March  of  1962,  after  four  and  one-half  years  on  the  assembly  line, 
Christman  joined  the  Mission  staff  as  an  Associate  Director.  Campbell 
moved  to  the  white  collar  area  of  Cadillac  in  the  Education  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Research  Department,  where  he  stayed  until  June  of  1963.  He 
then  became  a  full-time  Associate  Director  on  the  Mission  Staff. 

The  next  significant  staff  change  came  when  Scott  Paradise  left  the 
staff  in  February  of  1965,  after  eight  years  with  Detroit  Industrial  Mission, 
to  become  the  Organizing  Director  of  the  Boston  Industrial  Mission.  He 
was  replaced  in  June  of  1965  by  the  Reverend  Philip  H.  Doster,  a 
Methodist  clergyman  who  had  previously  served  a  Methodist  Church  in 
Detroit’s  inner  city  and  then  a  small  town  church  in  Hemlock,  Michigan. 
Mr.  Doster  also  worked  for  McLouth  Steel  in  Trenton,  Michigan,  as 
an  unskilled  worker  for  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  his  parish  experience. 

Today  the  DIM  staff  consists  of  five  full  time  clergy  and  an  office 
Manager,  Mrs.  Donald  Howitson,  drawn  from  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  Methodist  denominations.  It  maintains  close 
connections  with  other  denominations  and  has  worked  co-operatively 
with  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archidocese  of  Detroit.  Early  in  1965 
the  mission  moved  to  a  building  at  8646  Puritan  Avenue  in  Detroit  which 
it  has  purchased  for  a  permanent  headquarters.  The  new  building,  for 
the  first  time,  provided  adequate  office  space  for  the  staff  plus  a  conference 
room  and  a  library. 

In  addition  to  industrial  work  with  men  in  local  unions,  on  the  floor 
of  factories,  in  management  offices,  and  in  engineering  locations,  DIM  is 
closely  associated  with  many  local  parishes  of  its  supporting  denominations. 
In  these  parishes  and  congregations  it  has  developed  short-term  occupa¬ 
tional  discussion  groups  dealing  with  men  in  engineering,  in  sales,  in 
corporate  finance,  and  in  other  vocational  areas. 

The  mission  publishes  a  quarterly  newletter,  Life  and  Work ,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  Occasional  Papers  annually.  The  staff  is  presently  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  standardized  discussion  materials  for  use  with  men 
at  various  levels  in  industry  and  labour. 

In  the  summer  of  1965  DIM  contracted  with  the  Centre  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Religion  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  make  a  three 
year  research  study  of  the  Mission’s  contribution  to  industry,  labour,  and 
the  churches. 

In  recent  years  DIM  has  been  a  model  for  similar  missions  being 
started  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Boston,  Wall  Street  (N.Y.),  Philadelphia, 
and  Flint.  Increasingly  visitors  from  overseas— Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
South  America— pay  visits  to  Detroit  to  observe  the  Mission’s  work. 

IX 

AUSTRALIAN  MISSION  TO  INDUSTRY  HAS  LESSONS  FOR 
CANADIAN  CHURCHES 

Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale 

For  a  generation  Canadian  churches  have  been  spared  the  full  impact 
of  social  and  economic  change  that  in  many  western  countries  has  almost 
emptied  sanctuaries  and  challenged  Christian  beliefs  and  ethical  stand¬ 
ards.  We  have  been  sheltered  by  twenty  years  of  prosperity  since  the 
Second  World  War,  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  middle  class,  and  by 
population  movements  from  country  to  city  and  on  out  to  suburbia. 
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There,  an  aggressive  program  of  church  building  has  mobilized  large 
numbers  of  young  middle-class  families.  Now,  suddenly  and  disconcert¬ 
ingly,  many  Canadian  churchmen  realize  that  church  expansion,  while 
gratifying,  has  not  kept  pace  with  population  growth,  particularly  in  the 
cities.  Even  more  serious,  the  Church  has  lagged  in  updating  its  mission 
so  as  to  interpret  the  faith  in  dynamic  terms  and  forms  to  guide  the  lives 
of  individuals  and  influence  major  social  institutions  in  technopolitan 
society. 

The  Australian  churches  were  caught  in  a  similar  back  wash  of  tradi¬ 
tion  several  decades  ago  and  have  recently  initiated  a  number  of  projects 
to  attempt  to  bring  the  church  into  the  mainstream  of  urban-industrial 
life.  Five  years  ago  the  ten  major  churches  in  the  state  of  Victoria  form¬ 
ed  the  Inter-Church  Trade  and  Industry  Mission.  Similar  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sions  were  established  in  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia 
and  Queensland.  The  Australian  approach  has  been  thorough  going  and 
well  integrated  on  a  state-wide  basis.  It  has  attracted  the  enthusiastic  and 
active  support  of  management,  labour  and  government.  Prominent  lay¬ 
men  have  assumed  major  responsibility  in  organization  and  promotion. 
It  has  excellent  liaison  with  churches,  councils  of  churches,  and  the  major 
organizations  of  secidar  society,  but  it  also  enjoys  an  autonomous  exis¬ 
tence.  These  organizational  features,  along  with  its  effective  programmes 
of  training,  may  help  Canadian  churches  to  see  what  might  be  done  to 
relate  more  dynamically  to  industrial  society. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  view  of  the  growth  in  Canada  during 
the  past  three  years  of  the  National  Committee  on  Church  and  Industry. 
The  national  officers  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Baptist,  Pentecostal  and  United  Churches  and  the  Salvation 
Army  participate  actively  in  this  committee  in  sponsoring  Institutes  on 
Church  and  Industry  in  cities  across  the  country.  These  have  included 
Halifax,  Montreal,  Oshawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton, 
Calgary  and  Vancouver.  The  Religion-Labour  Council  has  aided  in  these 
projects,  which  usually  consist  of  three  or  four  days  of  plant  tours,  lectures 
and  discussions  for  selected  groups  of  clergy  and  laymen. 

The  Australian  Trade  and  Industry  Missions  go  much  further.  They 
maintain  in  each  state  a  director  and  office  staff,  who  with  active  commit¬ 
tees  of  clergy  and  representatives  of  management  and  labour,  conduct 
a  variety  of  training  projects.  They  also  sponsor  full-time  and  part-time 
chaplains  in  a  large  number  of  businesses  and  factories.  In  the  state  of 
Victoria  alone  there  are  6  full-tune  and  41  part-tune  chaplains.  More 
are  planned. 

In  the  city  of  Melbourne,  ITIM  is  concentrating  on  three  industrial 
suburbs,  each  with  a  full-time  chaplain,  who  has  associated  with  him  up 
to  seven  of  the  local  clergy.  Neighbouring  congregations  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  work  within  45  industrial  plant  and  business  firms. 

Five  sociology  courses  for  clergy  were  conducted  last  year  to  assist 
them  in  understanding  what  is  happening  in  industry  and  commerce. 
“Sensitivity”  courses  included  visits  to  factories  and  lectures  on  trade 
unions  at  the  Melbourne  Trades  Hall. 

Another  course,  “Christians  at  Work”,  enables  clergy  to  study  a  prac¬ 
tical  situation  to  help  them  “(1)  in  preaching,  so  that  what  is  said  is 
relevant  to  the  daily  life  of  the  congregation,  (2)  in  their  part  in  training 
the  laity  for  the  church’s  mission  to  the  world,  and  (3)  in  counselling 
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laity  when  the  latter  are  faced  with  difficult  ethical  decisions.”  Sessions 
also  deal  with  ethics  in  the  field  of  advertising,  management,  trade  unions 
and  government  administration.  A  residential  seminar  was  held  over  a 
week  end  for  seventy  responsible  government  administrators,  and  similar 
events  are  planned  for  other  vocational  groups. 

A  Youth  Committee  conducts  weekend  seminars  and  is  preparing 
material  for  use  in  local  youth  groups.  ITIM  chaplains  visit  schools  to 
help  young  people  meet  the  changes  that  come  with  their  first  job.  They 
prepare  for  the  transition  from  relations  with  school  chaplains  to  indus¬ 
trial  chaplains.  In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Labour  and 
National  Service,  ITIM  sponsors  a  scheme  by  which  city  families  may 
“adopt”  into  their  homes  a  young  man  or  woman  who  has  come  from  the 
country  to  work  or  study. 

An  Industrial  Institute  has  been  set  up  to  pass  back  into  the  life 
of  the  churches  what  is  learned  in  industry.  A  Theological  Group,  com¬ 
prised  of  theologians  and  chaplains,  is  studying  the  theological  meaning 
of  the  industrial  project,  the  ecumenical  work  of  the  laity,  and  the 
changing  tasks  of  the  clergy'  in  this  kind  of  ministry. 

Lay  Study  Groups  prepare  for  the  churches  information  on  vital 
aspects  of  change  in  the  lives  of  Australians.  The  Division  of  Church 
and  Commmunity  of  the  Australian  Council  of  Churches  has  requested 
from  the  groups  studying  the  effects  of  automation,  the  place  of  planning 
in  the  changing  Australian  economy,  and  problems  of  human  relationships 
in  the  arbitration  system. 

A  group  is  studying  the  possibilities  of  decentralizing  industry,  the 
effects  of  concentration  on  the  way  of  life  of  Australians,  and  the  relation 
between  metropolitan  industry  and  residence  patterns  in  the  urban 
community. 

The  Australian  experience  should  encourage  and  challenge  Canadian 
churchmen  who  are  disturbed  at  the  tendency  of  “church  work”  in  this 
country  to  concentrate  on  private  and  family  matters  and  neglect  public 
issues  and  powerful  political  and  economic  structures.  One  clue  to 
success— the  Australian  committees  are  headed  by  competent  laymen  from 
business,  labour,  the  professions  and  government. 

(Further  information  may  be  secured  from  Rev.  Lawrence  E.  Styles, 
Director,  the  Inter-Church  Trade  and  Industry  Mission,  Box  1868R, 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia.) 

X 

TRENDS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EVANGELISM 

Henry  D.  Jones 

(From  “ Church  Labour  Letter,”  No.  99,  November,  1965,  School  of 
Theology,  Doshisha  University,  Kyoto,  Japan.) 

(Scripture.  Mark  10:  17-27.  “The  Perils  of  Riches”) 

“Industrial  Evangelism”  is  a  term  used  in  many  countries  to  denote 
the  search  for  the  relevance  of  the  Christian  Gospel  in  the  growing  indus¬ 
trial  life  in  many  countries  around  the  globe. 

There  are  various  trends  in  this  search  of  which  we  should  be  aware. 

1.  One  day  a  missionary  here  in  Japan  said  to  me,  “I  want  you  to 
teach  me  all  about  Industrial  Evangelism  for  after  all  the  industrial 
workers  are  becoming  more  numerous  all  the  time.  We  should  be  fishing 
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for  Church  members  in  the  biggest  pool.  Jesus  said,  ‘I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men,’  so  I  want  to  know  how  to  fish  in  this  pool.”  This  kind 
of  view  of  the  Church  and  this  way  of  using  Scripture  marks  a  certain 
group  of  missionaries. 

But  this  kind  of  view  of  men— “as  mere  fish”,  as  someone  to  be  caught 
or  trapped  into  belonging  to  the  Church— defeats  itself.  It  is  sad  because 
much  earnest  effort  is  lost  because  of  this  wrong  understanding  of  man. 

2.  There  is  another  approach  which  I  have  met  in  China,  Korea 
and  other  places  and  with  a  bit  more  refinement  here  in  Japan.  It  stresses 
that  Christian  teaching  is  “non-violent,  submissive,  turn-the-other-cheek”. 
It  is  used  by  employers  “to  keep  their  workers  out  of  the  Labour  Union.” 
Ministers  are  too  often  taken  in  by  this  kind  of  approach  because  they  are 
invited  by  the  employer  to  come  to  the  factory  to  have  a  preaching  service, 
with  all  the  workers  standing  to  listen  to  them.  This  is  a  captive  audience 
and  one  he  would  never  have  the  opportunity  of  preaching  to,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  boss  arranging  it.  Beside  this,  the  boss  gives  him  a  gift  of 
money  for  preaching,  every  month,  or  every  two  weeks,  sometimes  every 
week.  This  is  the  true  picture  of  “industrial  evangelism”  in  the  minds  of 
many  people,  many  pastors. 

It  is  a  most  dangerous  method.  I  have  seen  it  explode.  Men  resent 
being  made  into  a  captive  audience.  They  resent  being  “pacified”  in  the 
face  of  injustice.  They  resent  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  is  a  tool  of 
management.  Further,  the  Christian  Gospel  being  used  as  a  tranquilizer  is 
about  as  great  a  distortion  as  could  be. 

3.  Then  what  about  Chaplains-in-Industry?  There  are  such  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  U.S.A.  Some  of  these  men,  employed  by  companies  in  the 
Personnel  Department,  feel  deeply  that  their  opportunities  for  family 
counselling,  group  discussion  of  the  Bible  and  religious  subjects,  and 
sometimes  even  church  worship  services  are  greater  than  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  ministry  of  a  local  congregation.  We  cannot  dismiss  these  facts  of 
experience.  This  kind  of  ministry  may  be  possible  in  a  land  of  Christian 
cultural  heritage.  In  the  lands  of  Asia,  even  in  a  company  owned  and 
operated  by  a  Christian,  it  should  not  be  considered. 

The  employed  Chaplain-in-Industry  is  suspect.  He  may  well  not  be 
guilty.  But  the  history  in  labour-management  relations  with  professional 
men  employed  by  management  and,  on  occasion,  being  forced  to  prosti¬ 
tute  their  professional  ethics  makes  this  kind  of  approach  suspect. 

4.  What  then  about  the  Worker-Priests?  There  are  many  pastors  in 
England,  some  in  the  U.S.A.,  others  in  various  Asian  lands  who  have  gone 
into  factories,  Post  Offices,  etc.  to  work  as  regular  workers  in  secular 
employment  during  the  week  while  continuing  to  be  pastor  of  a  local 
congregation. 

We  all  know  best  about  the  French  Worker  Priest  movement  of  the 
Mission  to  Paris.  There  are  now  in  Japan  Frenchmen  who  are  working  in 
factories  with  the  slogan  of  the  early  group  in  Paris  “Do  not  try  to 
convert,  LOVE,  you  are  placed  beside  your  brother  for  this.”  These 
are  earnest,  dedicated  men— both  Protestant  and  Roman.  We  must  learn 
from  their  experience.  But  there  is  sharp  criticism  within  both  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  circles  toward  this  approach.  Some  ask,  “Why 
waste  a  professionally  trained  man— with  all  the  money  which  has  been 
expended  on  his  training— to  do  the  work  of  a  common  labourer?”  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  suppressed  the  Mission  to  Paris’  approach  because 
it  felt,  from  its  experience,  that  there  were  two  worlds— the  world  of  the 
worker  a-nd  the  world  of  the  spirit.  Some  priests  became  so  involved  in 
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the  world  of  the  worker  that  they  were  separated  from  the  world  of  the 
spirit  to  which  they  were  committed  by  their  ordination. 

This  approach  is  by  no  means  a  closed  book.  Much  more  will  be 
done  along  this  line  ...  in  the  years  to  come.  .  .  .  We  might  well  con¬ 
sider  (i)  that  every  student  for  the  ministry  should  as  a  part  of  his 
preparation  spend  one  full  year  as  a  worker,  and  (ii)  that  some  minis¬ 
ters  even  after  ordination  or  graduation  from  Seminary  might  well  spend 
several  years  further  in  some  specific  industry  in  order  to  understand  the 
industry,  the  problems  men  face  in  it,  before  turning  to  the  full-time 
professional  task  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Christian  layman  is  in  the  world.  The  Church  is  wherever  the 
Christian  is.  The  professional  ministry  is  not  to  replace  the  layman.  But 
it  behooves  the  church’s  ministry  to  close  the  terrible  gap  of  failure  to 
know  the  world  in  which  the  laymen  lives  and  works  which  exists  today. 
Therefore,  the  steps  suggested  are  essential  in  the  search  for  the  relevance 
of  the  Christian  Gospel,  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  world  today. 

5.  Surely  one  of  the  most  dynamic  approaches  in  this  search  has 
been  that  of  Bishop  E.  R.  Wickham,  reported  in  his  book  Church  and 
People  in  an  Industrial  City.  His  analysis  of  the  two  commmunities  within 
the  industrial  city  calling  for  two  separate  ministries  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  became  the  programme  of  the  Church  of  England  based  on  the 
report  “The  Task  of  the  Church  in  Relation  to  Industry,”  1959.  But  more 
vivid  has  been  the  acceptance  of  this  approach  by  such  groups  as  the 
Detroit  Industrial  Mission  and  others  in  Australia  and  Africa. 

It  is  dangerous  to  simplify  but  I  do  it  merely  in  order  to  make  clear 
what  Bishop  Wickham  is  teaching.  The  two  communities  in  any  indus¬ 
trial  community  are  “the  community  of  work— industrial  works,  labour 
unions,  etc.”  and  “the  bedroom  community”.  The  present-day  church  is 
only  involved  in  the  bedroom  community:  birth,  marriage,  death.  Two 
separate  ministries  are  needed  so  as  not  to  neglect  the  Parish  as  it  now 
serves  the  life  of  people  but  also  to  reach  “the  community  of  work”. 

I  have  no  disagreement  with  this  analysis  of  an  industrial  city.  But  as 
I  look  at  the  newly  developing  lands  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
and  the  church  in  these  lands  a  question  is  raised  in  my  mind.  Sheffield, 
England,  the  city  in  which  Bishop  Wickham  lived  and  studied,  is  an  old 
industrial  city.  The  division  between  the  two  communities  had  become 
deep.  Is  it  necessary  In  these  newly  developing  nations,  industrial  society 
is  new  and  the  Church  is  young  and  as  yet  flexible.  Can  the  Church  in 
these  new  lands  become  aware  of  the  new  industrial  society  in  which  it 
is  growing  and  make  the  Message  relevant  to  this  society  The  churches 
of  these  newly  developing  lands  have  a  great  opportunity  before  them 
and  a  great  contribution  to  give  to  the  world  Church  by  their  creative 
pioneering.  Let  us  train  every  leader  of  the  Church  in  these  lands,  both 
clergy  and  lay,  to  be  aware  of  “the  task  of  the  Church  in  relation  to 
Industry”. 

6.  There  are  many  laymen’s  groups— Gideons,  Christian  Business 
Men,  International  Christian  Leadership,  denominational  Men’s  Clubs, 
Laymen  for  a  Christian  World  and  many  more.  Why?  Because  the  Church 
has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  to  feel  the  presence  of  God  in  their 
daily  work.  That  they  desperately  need  to  feel  God  with  them  in  their 
working  place  is  testified  over  and  over  again  by  the  Bible  Class  groups 
held  in  offices  and  factories,  in  Breakfast  Prayer  groups,  etc.  How  can 
this  deep  need  be  met  and  channelled  to  the  task  of  making  relevant  the 
Christian  Gospel  in  industrial  society?  We  are  still  looking  for  the 
answer  to  this  question.  But  we  need  constantly  to  be  aware  of  this  need 
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and  of  the  great  resource  which  these  laymen  with  their  need  and  their 
power  can  contribute  to  the  search. 

7.  The  last  trend  in  industrial  evangelism  which  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  the  Christian  outreach  to  Labour.  Industrial  labour  is  growing 
in  numbers  and  in  power  in  all  the  lands  of  Asia.  "Industrialization  in 
Asia  has  made  remarkable  strides  during  the  past  ten  years,”  says  U  Nyun, 
director  of  ECAPE.  “Asian  countries  are  producing  nearly  three  and  a 
half  times  (350%)  the  value  of  industrial  goods  compared  to  1953,  as 
against  an  increase  of  only  80%  in  Latin  America  and  180%  in  the 
whole  world.  However,  more  energetic  efforts  are  required  to  step  up 
industrial  development  if  the  UN  Development  Decade  target  is  to  be 
achieved.” 

If  the  Christian  message  is  to  be  relevant  to  the  New  Age  it  must  speak 
both  to  the  individual  worker  and  to  Organized  Labour.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  do  I  know  that  it  is  doing  this  more  truly  than  here  in  Japan- 
in  the  Kansai  Area.  But  let  us  not  rest  back  content  with  what  we  are 
doing.  We  have  a  very  long  way  to  go. 

XI 

MISSION  TO  WORKING  MEN 

A  review  of  The  Christian  Witness  in  an  Industrial  Society  —  Horst 
Symanowski. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  J.  A.  Boorman 

Is  the  church  an  essentially  middle-class  institution?  Is  the  worker, 
the  “blue-collar  man”  of  contemporary  industrial  society,  estranged  from 
the  church?  If  so,  why?  The  situation  in  which  questions  such  as  these 
are  raised  may  not  be  as  critical  in  North  America  as  it  is  in  Europe,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  worker  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  is 
becoming  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  church.  It  is  instructive, 
therefore,  to  have  this  collection  of  essays  by  Horst  Symanowski,  who  has 
been  engaged  for  over  twenty  years  in  a  “frontier  mission”  among  indus¬ 
trial  workers  in  West  Germany.  Pastor  Symanowski  is  one  of  those 
Christians,  according  to  Robert  Starbuck  who  wrote  the  Introduction,  who 
“have  been  given  the  vision  and  courage  not  only  to  explore  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  their  thinking  but  also  to  engage  in  practical  experiments  in 
new  patterns  of  congregational  life  and  in  a  new  style  of  Christian 
existence  in  the  secular  world.”  This  book  does,  in  fact,  help  us  not  only 
with  the  specific  question  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  estranged 
worker,  but  also  with  the  underlying  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  church 
and  its  ministry  in  a  world  of  rapid  social  change. 

In  his  Introduction,  Starbuck  notes  that  in  West  Germany  95  per 
cent  of  the  people  nominally  belong  to  the  church,  but  less  than  5  per 
cent  (in  the  case  of  Protestants)  regularly  participate  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  congregation.  But  it  is  the  industrial  workers  who  are  most 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  In  a  study  of  100  parishes  in  Westphalia, 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  these  workers  went  to  church,  and  none  at  all 
were  church  officers.  Ironically,  in  “atheist”  East  Germany,  as  many  as 
5  to  35  per  cent  continue  to  attend  church  in  some  areas. 

Symanowski’s  reaction  to  this  alienation  of  workers  from  the  church 
in  West  Germany  is  not  the  same  as  one  should  expect  of  a  North 
American  activist  clergyman,  that  is,  to  roll  up  one’s  sleeves  and  go  to 
work  finding  a  way  to  “get  them  in”.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  the 
rather  “stiff  upper  lip,  sigh,  but  what  can  we  do  about  it”  response  of 
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the  traditional  English  rector.  He  does  not  deplore  the  secularization  of 
society,  nor  is  he  “interested  in  disparaging  industrial  man  for  his  poor 
churchmanship,  nor  in  developing  clever,  new  methods  to  induce  him  to 
return  to  the  conventional,  traditional  church.”  Rather,  as  Starbuck 
observes, 

For  Symanowski,  the  estrangement  of  the  church  from  the  modern 
secular  world  constitutes  first  and  foremost  a  challenge  to  the  church 
to  open  itself  to  radical  renewal  through  a  fresh  encounter  with  the 
living  Word,  the  Servant  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  this  secular  world.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  smuggling  Christ  into  a  ivorld  to  which  he  is  essentially 
foreign,  nor  of  bringing  a  wayward  ivorld  back  to  him,  nor  of  fishing 
individuals  out  of  a  sea  of  perdition  and  hauling  them  on  board  a  holy 
ship.  It  is,  rather,  a  matter  of  opening  our  own  eyes  to  his  self-sacrificing, 
life-giving  presence  in  the  midst  of  this  world,  and  of  our  becoming  his 
faithful  and  obedient  fellow  workers.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  “churchifying” 
modern  man  or  the  modern  world,  nor  of  “modernizing”  the  church.  In 
the  last  analysis  it  is  a  question  of  the  repentance  of  the  church  and  its 
renewal  for  its  mission  as  the  servant  witness  of  the  Servant  Lord  in  the 
contemporary  secular  world,  (p.  14) 

In  his  early  ministry,  Symanowski  was  associated  with  Martin  Niemol- 
ler,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  and  other  leaders  of  the  Confessing  Church  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Nazi  regime  After  the  war  he  accepted  a  post 
with  the  Gossner  Missionary  Society,  which  has  been  “increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  with  helping  the  church  discover  and  carry  out  its  missionary  task 
in  the  secularized,  “post-Christian”  homeland  of  both  East  and  West 
Germany.”  In  1948  his  work  for  Gossner  took  him  to  the  war-ravaged 
area  along  the  Oder  River  in  East  Germany,  where  the  villages  had  been 
destroyed  and  the  churches  demolished.  Here,  Symanowski  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  congregations  themselves  had  virtually 
ceased  to  exist;  a  church  which  for  four  centuries  had  given  lip  service 
to  the  doctrine  of  “the  priesthood  of  all  believers”  had  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  lack  of  church  buildings  and  ordained  pastors.  Using  a  house 
trailer  as  his  base  of  operations,  Pastor  Symanowski  made  no  attempt  to 
revive  the  old  order  with  a  rebuilding  programme  or  a  search  for  ministers. 
Rather  he  undertook  to  assist  the  people  to  rebuild  their  farms  and  vil¬ 
lages,  believing  that  only  through  such  a  pattern  of  identification  and 
service  could  the  seeds  of  a  vital  new  church  be  sown. 

Shortly  after  commencing  this  task,  Symanowski  reluctantly  accepted 
a  new  assignment,  leaving  behind  “the  cold,  clear  atheist  air”  along  the 
Oder  for  “the  Christian  fog”  along  the  Rhine.  At  Mainz-Kastel  an  even 
more  difficult  task  awaited  him:  although  industry  was  already  restored 
and  thriving  “miraculously”,  the  church  itself  was  deserted— in  a  nominal 
membership  of  7,000  only  23  people  appeared  in  the  pews. 

Serving  the  Church-Estranged  Man 

In  order  to  minister  to  the  workers  of  Mainz-Kastel,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  learn  how  the  church  could  become  relevant  in  an  industrial 
society,  Symanowski  saw  that  he  must  first  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  worker  and  the  worker’s  life.  Accordingly  he  took  employment  in 
a  large  cement  works,  and  for  six  months  of  each  year  for  five  years  he 
was  thus  engaged,  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  building  up  a  centre 
and  a  programme  for  an  experimental  industrial  ministry.  Thus  Syma¬ 
nowski  and  the  Gossner  Haus  he  directs  have  had,  from  the  outset,  two 
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interacting  vectors;  continuing  dialogue  with  an  ever-widening  body  of 
industrial  workers,  and  the  reorientation  and  training  of  ministers  and 
laymen  of  the  church  in  the  light  of  this  fresh  encounter  with  the  world. 

In  his  approach  to  the  church-estranged  man,  Symanowski  quotes  with 
approval  words  ivhich  Bonhoeffer  wrote  jrom  prison:  “ I  don’t  want  .  .  . 
men  in  their  worldliness  to  be  made  to  feel  like  worms,  but  rather  to 
confront  them  with  God  at  the  point  where  they  are  strongest.”  He 
comments,  “The  place  where  the  church-estranged  man  is  at  his  strongest 
is  his  place  of  zvork.”  (p.  40)  His  own  approach  is  not  to  get  his  fellozu 
workers  talking  about  religion,  much  less  to  try  to  convert  them  or  to 
talk  religion  to  them.  Rather,  he  sees  the  opportunity  for  the  Word  to 
become  flesh,  and  the  servant  Christ  to  be  made  a  living  reality,  in  the 
ordinary  but  often  difficult  decisions  and  tasks  which  men  face.  The 
church  and  her  representatives  need  to  stop  talking  and  listen;  in  doing 
so  it  zvill  be  understood  that  the  risen  Lord  is  not  to  be  confined  in  “a 
sorry  little  Sunday  precinct”,  but  that  “he  is  always  ahead  of  us  in  the 
zvorld  in  society,  in  business,  and  commercial  organizations,  work  and 
public  life,  politics  and  culture.”  (p.  66) 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  Symanowski  himself  has  endeavoured  to 
listen,  or  rather  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  those  “outside  the  camp”,  is 
to  gather  some  of  his  friends  and  fellow-workers  from  the  plant  on  Friday 
evenings  to  discuss  with  him  his  Sunday  sermon.  Such  conversation,  he 
feels,  “will  bring  out,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  what  questions  our  con¬ 
temporaries  are  really  asking.”  Although  their  questions  may  be  “non¬ 
religious”,  they  must  be  taken  seriously,  “because  we  are  to  be  neighbours 
to  all  men,”— because  God  loves  people  of  all  kinds.  “To  love  is  a  great 
word  and  a  great  matter.  Let’s  shrink  it  a  bit  and  call  it  merely  the  task 
of  taking  the  others  more  seriously.  .  .  .  Our  task  would  not  be  to  drag 
him  into  the  church  in  one  way  or  another,  but  rather,  to  go  the  Second 
mile  with  him  if  he  asks  us  to  accompany  him  on  the  first.  His  thought 
and  not  my  own  would  become  important.  His  problems  would  keep  me 
busy.  We  would  share  his  despondency  and  his  hopes.”  (p.  54) 

The  key  to  this  radically  “different”  approach  to  the  church-estranged 
worker  is  a  new,  more  total  form  of  witness— witness  not  with  the  lips  only, 
but  with  the  whole  life,  witness  zuhich  emphasizes  service  rather  than 
proclamation  or  teaching.  Worship  there  will  still  be,  there  must  be, 
but  it  will  have  “an  entirely  different  style,  perhaps  not  even  taking  place 
on  Sunday  morning.  Perhaps  it  will  no  longer  have  only  one  person 
doing  the  talking,  but  will  allozv  anyone  to  speak  who  has  reached 
maturity.  The  celebration  of  the  common  meal  .  .  .  will  be  restored  to 
the  status  of  an  important  constituent  of  their  fellowship  together,  some¬ 
thing  that  draws  them  quite  close  to  each  other  in  common  eating  and 
drinking,  as  it  was  for  the  early  Christians.”  To  those  who  view  such 
drastic  changes  with  alarm,  and  see  them  as  undermining  the  foundations 
of  the  church,  Symanowski  has  an  anszver:  “This  is  not  a  zvay  out  of  the 
church,  as  some  people  may  think,  but  a  way  into  the  church  of  God. 
Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  pulling  people  back  and  organizing  them  into  the 
church,  but  only  of  moving  forzvard  and  counting  on  God  to  build  up  his 
church  anezv  in  the  midst  of  this  world  of  work  and  zvith  the  men  of  ozir 
time.  Its  distinguishing  features  zvill  no  longer  be  steeples  and  bells, 
things  that  have  already  been  overshadowed  by  apartment  houses  and 
drozvned  out  by  factory  whistles.  But  God  can  take  the  mutual  conversa¬ 
tion  of  these  men,  their  concern  for  each  other,  their  common  eating  and 
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drinking,  and  many  other  things,  and  make  them  into  signs  that  will 
show  that  they  are  members  of  one  body.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  revitalizing 
a  sleepy  and  apparently  dead  church,  but  of  God’s  new  creation  in  the 
world.”  (p.  55-56) 


Symanowski’s  work  at  Gausner  H?us  is  not  dismissed  as  the  brain¬ 
child  of  a  fanatical  visionary  or  a  bumbling  iconoclast.  To  his  Seminars 
for  the  Church’s  Sendee  in  Industry,  half-year  courses  which  were  intro¬ 
duced  eight  years  ago,  pastors  have  come  not  only  from  East  and  West 
Germany,  but  also  from  the  IJ.S.A.,  England,  Finland,  Iceland,  Holland 
and  Austria.  One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  The  Christian  Witness 
in  an  Industrial  Society  is  Symanowski’s  Five-year  Report  of  these  Semi¬ 
nars.  In  another  Chapter,  he  discusses  “The  Service  of  Christians  to  Man 
in  the  Secular  World.”  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  Christian  concern  not  only  with  individuals,  but  also  with  those  social 
structures  which  threaten  to  dehumanize  men  and  to  destroy  their 
integrity. 

Although  this  book,  as  a  collection  of  essays,  is  somewhat  disjointed 
and  frequently  repetitious,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  among 
the  many  now  available  which  are  addressed  to  the  subject  of  the  nature 
and  task  of  the  church  in  the  modern  world.  Clergy  and  laymen  alike 
will  find  here  a  wealth  of  material  on  many  of  the  perplexing  subjects 
which  concern  us  all:  the  nature  and  function  of  the  ordained  ministry 
today;  changes  in  theological  education;  the  role  of  the  laity;  pastoral 
care  in  industrial  plants,  etc.  These  essays  reflect  a  faith  which  is  rooted 
in  a  living  theology  and  a  life  which  has  been  magnified  through  the 
testing  of  struggle  and  adversity,  conflict  and  challenge.  Above  all,  reading 
this  book  gives  us  a  new  perspective,  a  new  and  clearer  understanding  of 
the  reality  of  our  risen  and  living  Lord.  We  shall  rejoice  with  our  author 
to  know  that  in  this  bewildering  world  of  industry  and  commerce  and 
technology,  it  is  still  men,  not  machines,  that  count— because  of  Him. 

XII 

VITALITY  IN  THE  CITY  CHURCH 

Rev.  Glynn  Firth 

“I  believe  in  the  holy,  catholic  church”  and  on  my  visit 
I  found  vitality,  courage  and  faith. 

In  my  recent  visits  to  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Chicago,  1  found 
vitality: 

1.  Where  ecumenical  action  is  given  first  priority  at  the  local  and 
city-wide  level.  On  all  social  issues  confronting  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  the  religious  institutions,  Christian  and  Jewish,  were  prepared 
for  joint  planning  and  action.  It  is  now  accepted  procedure  with  them 
that  the  ecumenical  approach  will  be  considered  first,  and  the  denomina¬ 
tional  only  if  this  fails.  The  result  is  that  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  City  are  firmly  committed  to  a  good  housing  policy,  racial  equality, 
an  improved  poverty  program,  better  public  schools,  etc.  Ecumenical 
action  on  social  problems  has  also  fostered  greater  theological  dialogue 
at  the  parish  and  synagogue  level.  (If  The  United  Church  of  Canada 
takes  the  proposal  for  union  with  the  Anglicans  seriously,  we  should  now 
be  fostering  joint  enterprises  at  both  the  local  and  the  city-wide  level.) 
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2.  Where  members  of  a  local  congregation  are  encouraged  to  express, 
identify  and  act  upon  their  needs.  One  Baptist  congregation  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  started:  (a)  a  centre  for  industrial  training  for  its  young 
people,  which  has  now  become  city-wide,  with  a  $200,000  a  year  budget; 
(b)  a  credit  union;  (c)  a  housing  co-operative  (Two  hundred  families 
saved  $10.00  per  week  for  three  years  to  get  it  started.  It  is  now  under 
construction.)  ;  (d)  a  day-nursery  for  children  of  working  mothers;  (e) 
a  job-placement  agency  for  church  members  and  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood;  and  (f)  a  home  for  senior  citizens.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  church 
where  people  find  hope. 

3.  Where  Christians  believe  that  " the  world  has  come  of  age.’’ 
Bonhoeffer’s  famous  statement  has  been  endlessly  argued  about  in  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  has  seldom  been  taken  seriously.  To  take  it  seriously  means 
that  we  acknowledge  that  our  laymen  are  living  in  the  20th  century— a 
world  of  automation,  technological  advance,  and  the  knowledge  explosion. 
Therefore  theological  education  for  laymen  must  be  conducted  at  an 
adult  level.  “Strong  meat  for  those  of  a  mature  mind.’’  The  Ecumenical 
Institute  in  the  city  of  Chicago  gives  the  “average”  layman  a  weekend 
course  which  introduces  him  to  life  as  seen  by  Tillich,  Bultmann,  Barth, 
Niebuhr,  etc.  The  Institute  lives  up  to  its  name.  The  staff  and  participants 
are  ecumenical,  and  it  serves  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants.  It 
is  hoped  that  there  will  shortly  be  Roman  Catholics  on  the  staff.  The 
Institute  is  committed  to  the  renewal  of  the  Church,  and  from  what  I 
saw  in  local  congregations  where  its  graduates  worship,  they  were 
functioning  as  agents  of  renewal.  The  Institute  has  also  devised  courses 
for  school  drop-outs,  delinquents,  and  culturally  deprived  adults. 

4.  Where  church  programs  are  controlled  by  the  participants.  We 
all  pay  lip-service  to  democracy.  Few  of  us  are  ready  to  give  untrained 
people  their  head  and  let  them  go  where  they  will. 

The  Chicago  City  Mission  Society  (United  Church  of  Christ)  pro¬ 
vides  some  of  the  money  for  the  West  Side  Organization,  which  is  a  union 
of  unemployed  men  and  welfare  recipients.  The  Mission  Society  does 
not,  however,  control  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  are  local  people.  Nor 
does  the  Mission  Society  dictate  the  policies  of  the  staff.  Policy  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  members  and  directors.  Since  the  members  of  the  West 
Side  Organization  are  constantly  in  trouble,  the  West  Side  Organization 
is  a  “hot  potato”— and  it  is  militant.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few  instances 
I  saw  where  the  poor  had  found  dignity  and  self-respect,  the  priceless 
gift  of  which  they  have  been  robbed.  Here,  as  a  woman  said  when  I 
was  there,  “you  is  free.” 

5.  Where  church  and  synagogue  had  learned  how  to  contribute  to 
the  urban  process.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  “Inter-Religious  Council 
on  Urban  Affairs”  in  Chicago.  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protestant 
representatives  were  there.  The  chairman  was  a  rabbi.  They  discussed 
the  poverty  program,  at  length,  and  one  of  their  members  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Washington  where  he  had  been  dispatched  to  get  action. 
They  made  plans  for  a  housing  conference  which,  although  church- 
sponsored,  would  involve  mostly  secular  agencies.  They  were  obviously 
well  informed  about  the  political  structure  of  the  city,  and  knew  where 
to  go  and  how  to  make  contact.  They  were  in  touch  with  secular  agencies 
who  shared  their  concerns. 
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6.  Where  the  Church  is  not  giving  moralistic  lectures  to  but  standing 
beside  modern  yuan  as  he  seeks  to  be  a  person  in  the  Mass  Society. 
Students  from  the  Urban  Training  Centre  in  Chicago  go  out  into  the 
City  to  share  in  its  life,  to  work  beside  people  in  secular  jobs,  and  thus 
identify  with  them  in  their  daily  experience. 

7.  Where  worship  is  related  to  life.  To  worship  with  people  who 
are  in  need,  and  whose  needs  are  expressed  in  the  liturgy,  is  to  be  “in 
the  truth”.  The  pattern  of  worship  devised  by  the  East  Harlem  Protestant 
Parish  in  New  York  is  one  in  which  the  worshipper  becomes  involved. 
One  is  able  to  identify  with  what  is  going  on  and  to  express  one’s  own 
needs.  The  sacred  becomes  meaningful  for  the  secular. 

8.  Where  the  “traditional”  churches  are  seeking  alliance  and  dialogue 
with  the  fundamentalists.  Rev.  William  Way  is  heading  up  a  counselling 
program  for  the  Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chicago.  His  emphasis 
is  on  making  contact  with  store-front  preachers,  giving  them  some  training 
in  counselling,  and  then  having  them  train  their  deacons.  The  reason? 
People  in  the  ghetto  have  literally  no  one  to  turn  to  in  a  time  of  trouble. 
Behind  this  is  the  assumption  that  the  churches  ignore  and  freeze  out 
the  fundamentalists  at  their  own  peril,  for  the  store-fronts  are  in  contact 
with  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  found  least  vitality: 

1.  Where  the  Church  has  too  much  money.  There  are  parishes  in 
New  York  which  are  sitting  on  their  endowments,  “doing  good  works” 
through  a  paid  staff,  but  not  engaged. 

2.  Where  the  Church  is  afraid  of  an  ecumenical  commitment. 
Because  of  this  fear,  both  the  Baptists  and  Episcopalians  are  in  danger 
of  getting  out  of  the  main-stream  of  urban  life. 

3.  Where  worship  is  divorced  from  life.  Since  Isaiah  has  already 
said  all  there  is  to  say  on  this  subject,  I  can  add  nothing  more,  except 
to  record  the  melancholy  fact  that  it  still  goes  on. 

4.  Where  churches  acquire  a  stake  in  an  unjust  setting.  There  are 
ghetto  churches  that  want  to  see  the  ghetto  perpetuated,  and  say  so  openly. 
They  realize  that  if  the  ghetto  is  broken,  their  beloved  institution  goes 
and  the  minister  loses  his  status. 

5.  Where  the  clergy  treat  the  laity  as  children.  There  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  many  clergymen  who  are  so  insecure  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  be  challenged  by  adult  Christians. 

6.  Where  the  Church  is  afraid  of  dangerous  commitments.  Very  few 
congregations  are  doing  anything  constructive  with  unreached  youth, 
simply  because  they  are  afraid  of  the  risks  involved.  The  result  is  that 
most  of  the  good  work  with  teen-agers  in  the  U.S.A.  is  being  done  by 
secular  agencies. 
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X 


ZJhe  J^lew  ZJheology 

i 

FOLLOWING  NEO  ORTHODOXY 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett 

President,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 

I  was  reminded  recently  by  a  friend  that  a  decade  or  more  ago  I 
had  said  that  I  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  see  what  would  come  after 
Neo-Orthodoxy.  Well,  my  hope  has  been  realized;  Neo-Orthodoxy  has 
given  way  to  quite  varied  tendencies,  sometimes  to  a  confusion  of  tongues. 

There  is  the  avant-garde  theology  that  often  seems  to  be  heedless  in 
the  way  it  discards  essential  elements  in  the  faith.  I  do  not  classify  Bishop 
Robinson’s  views  in  this  way.  He  raises  questions  and  helps  people  to  dare 
to  raise  questions  about  images  and  stereotypes  that  have  often  become 
misleading  to  believers  and  barriers  to  those  outside  the  community  of  a 
faith  but  he  does  not  close  many  doors.  There  is  a  closing  of  doors,  a 
narrowing  of  possibilities  for  faith  in  the  so-called  “death  of  God”  theolo¬ 
gies.  It  is  hard  to  take  them  seriously  as  theologies  at  all  except  as  they 
are  protests  against  the  unreality  of  much  “God  talk.”  When  they  go 
on  to  say  in  effect:  “God  is  dead;  long  live  Jesus,”  they  project  a  type  of 
Christian  thinking  that  cannot  last  very  long.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if 
the  secidar  man  who  cannot  believe  in  God  is  long  able  to  affirm  the 
centrality  of  Jesus  and  to  speak  of  the  resurrection  in  any  sense. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  more  extravagant  theological  experiments 
are  the  most  important  successors  of  Neo-Orthodoxy  though  they  take 
the  form  that  they  do  because  they  have  come  after  Neo-Orthodoxy. 
Among  other  things  the  emptying  of  theology  of  all  interest  in  meta¬ 
physics,  not  merely  of  particular  forms  of  metaphysics  but  of  all  confident 
thinking  about  objective  reality,  had  prepared  the  way  for  these  theo¬ 
logical  negations  when  once  revelation,  unsupported  lay  considerations 
about  man  or  creation  known  apart  from  it,  failed  to  win  the  assent  of 
faith.  I  think  if  there  had  been  more  stress  on  the  Old  Testament  on  its 
own  terms,  distinctive  Christian  faith  would  have  had  broader  support. 

There  are  some  other  trends,  quite  fluid  now  and  yet  full  of  meaning. 
They  presuppose  the  basic  Christian  faith  in  God  as  transcendent  and 
centrally  revealed  in  Christ  but  they  point  in  several  directions  where  the 
explorations  are  most  intense.  I  refer  to  the  following:  new  rapproche¬ 
ments  between  theology  and  philosophy,  making  philosophy  of  religion  a 
more  exciting  subject  at  Union  than  has  been  the  case  in  many  years; 
openness  to  the  secular  world,  insisting  that  the  major  secular  interests 
be  respected  before  we  criticize  them  or  seek  to  transform  them;  a  new 
Christian  Humanism  that,  in  spite  of  great  tragedies  now  being  enacted 
and  overwhelming  problems  that  are  symptoms  of  the  sin  that  the  Neo- 
Orthodox  stressed  so  much,  takes  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  man 
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and  his  many  new  possibilities;  involvement  in  social  action  for  the  sake 
of  justice  in  ways  that  remind  me  of  the  days  of  the  Social  Gospel  though 
I  hope  that  some  of  the  earlier  illusions  can  be  avoided;  an  experimental 
attitude  toward  the  structures  of  the  Church  which  has  moved  through 
some  dogmatic  negations  to  a  more  open  attitude  toward  what  God  may 
do  with  churches. 


II 

THE  SHAPE  OF  RADICAL  THEOLOGY 

William  Hamilton 

Professor  of  Systematic  and  Historical  Theology 
Colgate  Rochester  Theological  School 

I  had  no  obvious  reason  for  not  staying  in  the  theological  house 
built  by  my  teachers.  They  were  wiser  and  better  men  than  I  could  ever 
be,  and  the  location  of  that  house  — Union  Theological  Seminary  just 
after  World  War  II  —  still  seems  the  most  exciting  intellectual  community 
I  have  ever  known.  Why  couldn’t  I  have  been  content  with  what  they 
told  me  there? 

Why  I  Changed  My  Mind 

I  can  think  of  three  trivial  events,  scattered  over  more  than  ten 
years,  that  partly  portray  the  slow  deterioration  in  me  of  that  good  old 
world  of  middle-of-the-road,  ecumenical  neo-orthodoxy.  The  first  was 
the  reading  of  a  few  selections  from  Bonhoeffer’s  prison  letters,  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  English  under  the  title  “God  in  an 
Irreligious  World”  in  the  January  1952  Ecumenical  Review.  I  read  the 
article  just  before  attending  a  meeting  in  New  York  city  where  I  ran  into 
a  couple  of  others  who  had  also  read  it.  I  remember  that  we  agreed,  as 
though  we  shared  some  guilty  secret,  that  these  pages  held  a  sort  of  des¬ 
perate  importance  for  us.  But  just  what  it  was  we  did  not  then  under¬ 
stand. 

A  second  event,  a  few  years  later,  puhed  me  a  little  more.  It  is  still 
very  vivid.  I  had  been  corralled  into  appearing  as  a  member  of  a  local 
panel  in  a  religious  television  series  known  as  “Talk-Back.”  This  was  a 
dreadful  series  of  unbelievably  soapy  vignettes,  each  some  12  to  15  min¬ 
utes  in  length.  To  round  out  the  30-minute  program,  each  community 
that  showed  the  film  added  its  own  panel  of  experts  to  comment  on  the 
real-life  problem  from  various  professional  and  Protestant  points  of  view. 

I  will  never  forget  the  story  I  was  assigned  to  interpret.  A  man  and 
his  wife  are  having  this  terrible  argument  at  breakfast,  see,  I  think  over 
the  teen-age  daughter’s  use  of  the  phone.  They’re  going  at  it  over  the 
coffee,  and  so  he  leaves  for  work  all  angry  and  upset.  He  gets  to  the 
factory,  still  upset,  and  gets  his  hand  caught  in  a  machine.  Curtain. 

“Now  gentlemen,  will  you  comment  on  this?”  The  first  panelist  was 
a  personnel  man  at  a  very  “cool”  company  that  makes  things  to  take 
pictures  with.  He  noted  at  once  that  the  personnel  policies  portrayed  in 
the  film  were  defective:  “That  accident  would  never  have  happened  at  our 
plant.  Our  foreman  would  have  spotted  the  problem  at  once,  sat  down 
and  talked  to  the  man  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  probably  sent  him  home.” 
The  second  panelist  was  a  psychiatrist,  and  a  good  one.  No,  he  said,  the 
problem  was  deeper  than  one  of  industrial  relations;  it  lay  in  the  unstable 
husband-wife  relationship,  and  some  sort  of  counselling  was  clearly  called 
for. 


I  was  last,  I  had  four  minutes  and  I  had  to  play  the  Christian.  In  a 
flash  I  knew  I  was  defeated,  and  that  I  should  be  defeated  in  a  silly 
competition  like  that  one.  I  had  unwittingly  consented  to  enter  a  prob¬ 
lem-solving  contest  as  a  Christian  with  two  able  and  intelligent  profes¬ 
sionals.  And  I  was  supposed  to  pull  a  sort  of  “anything  you  can  do,  I  can 
do  better”  rabbit  out  of  my  hat,  claiming,  I  guess,  that  the  problem  was 
not  just  personnel,  and  not  just  inter-personal,  but  spiritual  or  something, 
and  that  the  true  medicine  was  neither  counselling  nor  coffee  but  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins.  I  forget  what  I  actually  said;  something  rhetorical  and 
dishonest,  no  doubt.  It  was  a  rotten  television  program,  I  was  shaken, 
and  Christianity  as  problem-solving  and  need-fulfilling  died  for  me  on 
that  day. 

That  was  perhaps  eight  years  ago,  after  I’d  been  trying  for  a  while 
to  figure  out  what  to  make  of  Bonhoeffer.  I  knew  that  the  real  theological 
issue  for  me  was  the  doctrine  of  God.  I  had  always  thought  of  myself  as 
pretty  much  at  home  in  the  inherited  world  defined  by  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  revelation:  you  can’t  know  him,  but  he  has  made  himself 
known  to  you.  The  rather  frail  character  of  my  actual  working  knowledge 
of  God  I  had  managed  to  justify  by  a  series  of  devices:  faith  and  doubt 
are  always  present;  there  is  no  real  rest  or  peace  here,  only  the  enemy-God, 
the  hound  of  heaven,  the  one  who  wounds.  And  so  on.  But  all  this  was 
becoming  less  and  less  plausible. 

The  last  of  the  trivial  events  came  just  last  year,  and  it  was  the 
experience  of  turning  40.  Now  nearly  everyone  over  40  has  had  the 
experience  of  turning  40,  but  no  one  had  told  me  it  was  going  to  be  such 
odd  fun.  I  gave  up  smoking  at  about  the  same  time,  and  I  have  friends 
who  insist  that  my  problem  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  anxiety  of 
middle  age  but  is  rather  the  usual  lousy  disposition  that  descends  on  all 
who  have  managed  to  kick  smoking  and  who  are  self-righteous  about  it. 
Anyhow,  turning  40  came  as  a  very  pleasant  release.  I  realized  that  I  had 
been  content  with  a  certain  professional  coasting,  doing  what  I  was  asked, 
responding  to  stimuli,  content  with  being  young  and  promising,  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  future  to  turn  up  something  decisive.  All  of  a  sudden  I  wasn’t 
young  and  promising.  (Only  Presidents  and  grandfathers  are  called  young 
at  that  age,  I  discovered  ruefully.)  I  was  middle  aged,  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  having  to  be  young,  and  also  (alas)  without  the  protections 
the  older  allow  the  younger— a  certain  wildness,  irresponsibility,  lack  of 
balance. 

1  realized  1  had  to  stop  just  letting  things  happen  to  me,  weaving 
them  into  a  theological  fabric  at  leisure.  Time  was  getting  short  and  1 
saw  I  needed  to  make  things  happen.  My  problem  was  the  doctrine  of 
God  and  the  breakdoivn  of  the  inherited  form  that  had  worked  so  well 
for  me,  and  that  was  still  working  for  so  many.  I  decided  that  my  writing 
would  have  to  concern  itself  ivith  what  I  felt  was  happening  to  me  and 
to  some  of  my  friends.  I  could  no  longer  wait  to  see  if  anyone  else  had 
the  same  experiences;  I  had  to  find  out  myself.  So  most  of  my  recent 
writing  has  been  designed  deliberately  to  see  if  there  is  anybody  out  there. 

Hard  Radicals 

There  is,  I  found.  One  group  out  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  very 
unhappy  about  the  direction  taken  by  the  radical  theology,  especially 
about  its  phrase  “death  of  God.”  But  there  also  turned  out  to  be  a  small 
group  of  teachers  and  scholars,  pastors  and  student  workers  that  is  moving 
in  a  common  enough  direction  to  make  possible  the  claim  that  there  is 
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a  radical  theological  movement.  Members  of  this  group  are  in  touch  with 
each  other;  plans  are  under  way  for  a  major  meeting  of  the  group  and 
there  is  even  some  talk  of  a  new  journal  devoted  to  the  movement. 

The  hard  radicals  are  really  not  interested  in  problems  of  communica¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  that  the  old  forms  are  outmoded  or  that  modern  man  must 
be  served  but  that  the  message  itself  is  problematic.  The  hard  radicals, 
however  varied  may  be  their  language,  share  first  of  all  a  common  loss.  It 
is  not  a  loss  of  the  idols,  or  of  the  God  of  theism.  It  is  a  real  loss  of  real 
transcendence.  It  is  a  loss  of  God. 

This  loss  of  God,  often  referred  to  by  the  phrase  “death  of  God,”  is 
both  a  unifying  motif  in  the  radical  theology  today  and  a  chief  stumbling 
block  for  the  critics  of  it.  The  critic  feels  that  any  man  is  free  to  do 
without  God  whenever  he  wants  to,  but  he  doesn’t  see  why  such  a  man 
should  suppose  that  he  has  any  right  to  call  himself  a  Christian.  Thus 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  critics  of  radical  theology  is  that,  however  interest¬ 
ing  they  may  be  to  themselves  and  to  a  few  eccentrics  among  modern  men, 
boys  and  girls,  they  have  opted  out  of  the  classical  mainstream  of  Protes¬ 
tantism.  The  radicals  are  not  willing  to  grant  this,  though  to  them  the 
point  is  not  very  interesting.  Mainstreams  are  notoriously  hard  to  locate, 
and  perhaps  one  should  least  trust  as  a  guide  the  man  who  claims  to  stand 
in  one  himself. 

Death  of  God 

There  are  three  motifs  in  the  emerging  radical  theology  that  I  would 
like  to  mention  briefly.  Not  all  are  equally  important  to  all  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  movement,  but  each  stands  for  a  growing  line  of 
investigation. 

The  first  motif  has  to  do  with  the  common  experience  of  loss  I  have 
already  mentioned.  This  experience  is,  by  some  of  us,  referred  to  as  the 
death  of  God. 

“Death  of  God”  raises  a  host  of  questions  and  problems  that  we  are 
just  beginning  to  sort  out  and  investigate.  For  example:  just  what  kind 
of  statement  is  this  phrase  “death  of  God”?  For  Hegel  it  was  little  more 
than  a  symbolic  way  of  stating  the  inner  meaning  of  the  crucifixion.  For 
Nietzsche  it  was  an  actual  event  in  the  space  and  time  of  19th  century 
Europe  that  only  a  few  perceived.  For  Sartre  today  it  seems  to  mean 
merely  that  the  European  intellectuals  cannot,  unfortunately,  believe  in 
God  any  more.  Does  “death  of  God”  refer  to  an  event?  If  so,  when  did 
it  happen?  Out  there,  as  part  of  some  historical  or  ontological  reality;  or 
within,  in  that  part  of  the  self  that  does  the  believing?  Or  perhaps  in  out- 
language?  Questions  like  this  are  being  asked,  and  taken  seriously.  I  am 
inclined  to  avoid  the  idea  of  “event”  altogether  and  to  speak  of  “death 
of  God”  more  as  a  metaphor  describing  something  that  is  happening  to  a 
particular  group  of  modern  Western  Christians  today. 

But  I  believe  that  “death  of  God”  as  a  metaphor  is  to  be  preferred 
to  and  distinguished  from  similar  phrases  in  theological  discourse  such 
as  “absence  of  God,”  “disappearance,”  “eclipse”  or  “ the  hidden  God.”  A 
real  loss,  something  irretrievable,  is  portrayed  by  the  metaphor  of  death, 
while  the  other  terms  still  live  quite  comfortably  within  the  classical 
tradition  of  the  dialectic  between  the  presence  and  absence  of  God.  The 
one  who  is  lost  is  found;  the  hidden  one  makes  himself  known.  It  is  just 
this  dialectic,  the  radicals  say,  that  has  collapsed,  and  therefore  the 
phrase  “death  of  God”,  with  its  special  history  over  the  past  100  years, 
says  exactly  what  we  feel  needs  to  be  said. 
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Obedience  To  Jesus 

A  second  theme  in  radical  theology  has  to  do  with  Christology.  Not 
all  of  the  radical  theologians  “dig”  Jesus  and  Christology,  but  all  are 
aware  that  some  means  must  be  found  to  stake  out  our  claim  to  be 
Christians.  Attention  to  Jesus  does  this  for  me.  I  insist  that  the  time  of 
the  death  of  God  is  also  the  time  of  obedience  to  Jesus.  This  entails  a 
claim  that  the  New  Testament  Jesus  can  in  fact  be  known,  that  a  figure 
of  sufficient  clarity  is  available  to  us  so  that  disciplcship  to  him  —  to  his 
life,  his  words  and  his  death  —  is  a  possible  centre  for  Christian  faith  and 
life.  The  Christian  is  defined,  therefore,  as  the  man  bound  to  Jesus, 
obedient  to  him  and  obedient  as  he  was  obedient. 

Of  course,  this  godless  Christology  raises  hosts  of  problems.  Here  is 
a  line  I  would  suggest  for  a  critic  to  pursue:  “How  can  you  claim  to  be 
obedient  to  Jesus  when  you  have  just  confessed  that  God  —  Jesus’  God, 
if  you  will  —  is  inaccessible  to  you?  How  do  you  choose  just  what  it  is 
you’re  going  to  be  obedient  to?  Isn’t  your  principle  of  selection  likely 
to  be  fairly  arbitrary  —  that  you  choose  to  follow  Jesus,  let’s  say,  only 
at  those  points  where  you  are  not  offended  as  a  modern  man  or  only 
when  your  comfortable  bourgeois  existence  is  not  too  seriously  threatened?” 

At  this  point,  the  most  pressing  question  that  can  be  raised  against 
the  radical  is:  “Why  have  you  chosen  Jesus  as  the  object  of  your  obedience? 
Is  there  some  special  reason  it  is  he  and  not  Albert  Camus,  Martin  Luther 
King  or  Francis  of  Assisi?  May  it  not  be  that  radical  theology  is  in  fact 
not  theology  and  not  even  Christian  but  at  the  most  a  thinly  Christianized 
humanism  of  a  fairly  banal  variety,  and  that  you  have  put  Jesus  in  the 
centre  of  things  merely  to  obscure  this  fact?” 

This  question  has  been  put  to  me  —  by  both  friendly  and  unfriendly 
critics.  I  do  not  believe  the  implied  charge  to  be  true  though  I  can  fully 
understand  how  an  unfinished  theological  vision,  like  that  of  the  radical 
theology,  leaves  itself  open  to  this  kind  of  attack.  In  any  case,  the  question 
“Why  Jesus?”  is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  An 
answer  based  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  revelation  is  no  longer  available: 
“I  take  Jesus  Christ  as  the  centre  of  my  understanding  both  of  God  and 
of  man  because  God  has  made  himself  known  to  me,  apart  from  my 
deserving,  wholly  in  the  event  of  his  son.”  Both  this  classical  doctrine  and 
its  more  modern  confessional  version  (“The  biblical  story  and  my  own 
life  story  are  part  of  a  single  story,  and  in  telling  the  ancient  story  as  part 
of  my  own  story,  I  participate  in  the  act  of  giving  God  his  true  name”) 
stand  for  just  that  theological  world  I  have  had  to  bid  farewell  to.  Must 
I  then  give  my  answer  in  purely  vocational  terms?  “I  have  chosen  Jesus 
because  I  am  called  [by  whom?]  to  serve  the  church  by  preparing  men 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  therefore  I  point  to  Jesus  because  it  is  to 
him  that  my  students  must  be  directed.”  No,  this  says  too  little,  just  as  the 
doctrine  of  revelation  says  too  much.  Jesus  is  the  one  to  whom  I  repair, 
the  one  before  whom  I  stand,  the  one  whose  way  with  others  is  also  to  be 
my  way  because  there  is  something  there,  in  his  words,  his  life,  his  way 
with  others,  his  death,  that  I  do  not  find  elsewhere.  I  am  drawn,  and  1 
have  given  my  allegiance.  There  may  be  powerful  teachings  elsewhere, 
more  impressive  and  moving  deaths.  Yet  I  have  chosen  him  and  my 
choice  is  not  arbitrary  nor  is  it  anxiously  made  to  avert  the  atheist  label. 
It  is  a  free  choice,  freely  made. 
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A  New  Optimism 

There  is  a  third  theme  in  the  radical  theology  that  I  wish  briefly  to 
note.  This  is  an  optimistic  theology.  It  has  a  doctrine  of  sin,  but  it  is  not 
a  central  doctrine.  By  optimism  I  do  not  mean  insensitivity  to  suffering 
and  tragedy,  and  I  do  not  mean  inevitable  progress.  Nevertheless,  radical 
theology  is  both  describing  and  relating  itself  to  a  new  feeling  of  hope 
and  optimism  in  American  life  today,  a  conviction  that  substantive 
changes  in  the  lives  of  men  can  and  will  be  made. 

This  new  optimism  is  trying  to  discipline  itself  to  say  Yes  to  the  world 
of  rapid  change,  new  technologies,  automation  and  the  mass  media.  It 
feels  with  Bellow’s  Herzog  that  we  may  well  be  at  the  end  of  the  Waste¬ 
land  era,  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  alienation;  that  a  decisive  halt  should 
be  called  to  the  pervasive  “modern”  hostility  to  technology,  speed  and 
urbanization. 

This  optimism  is  found  in  today’s  Negro  revolution,  and  the  radical 
theology  wishes  to  learn  from  and  respond  to  this  decisive  movement  in 
our  natural  life.  If  “Empty  Bed  Blues,”  Tennessee  Williams  and 
“Guernica”  are  the  sights  and  sounds  of  neo-orthodox  theology,  perhaps 
radical  theology  is  closer  to  “We  Shall  Overcome,” ‘Saul  Bellow  and  Robert 
Rauschenberg. 

The  death  of  God,  obedience  to  Jesus,  and  a  new  optimism  —  these 
are  three  of  the  themes  I  see  emerging  in  the  new  radical  movement  in 
theology  today.  This  movement  involves  a  very  small  group  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  influential,  but  it  is  buoyant  and  full  of  spirit  for  it  is  really 
excited  by  the  direction  in  which  it  is  having  to  move.  And  at  its  most 
euphoric  it  really  is  convinced  that  it  can  work  out  a  new  way  for  men 
to  be  Christians  in  the  kind  of  world  we  live  in  today. 


Ill 

IS  GOD  ABSENT? 

Joseph  Duffy 

(Christian  Comment,  June  1965) 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  about  the  absence,  or  at  least,  the 
silence  of  God.  It  is  often  implied  that  there  is  a  particular  burden  of 
belief  for  our  age,  as  if  something  in  the  modern  temper  and  in  our 
cultural  situation  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  the  clear  commit¬ 
ment  and  the  unambiguous  faith  which  was  acceptable  to  earlier  genera¬ 
tions.  The  recent  model  of  the  Christian  hero  has  been  more  that  of  the 
doubter  than  the  firm  believer.  The  modern  image  of  the  saint  has  more 
often  been  that  of  the  sceptic  than  the  man  of  piety. 

The  term  “post-Christian”  or  talk  about  the  “death  of  God”  may  be 
too  sweeping  as  generalizations  of  the  mood  of  our  age.  But  at  least  this 
much  is  clear:  no  casual  belief  in  God  will  now  sustain  a  sensitive  man 
in  the  face  of  the  uneasiness  and  doubt  which  heave  against  our  lives 
today.  The  time  of  a  religion  which  can  be  taken  for  granted,  the  days  of 
celebrating  of  dogmatic  assertions— these  seem  to  have  draivn  to  a  close. 
Reports  are  coming  in  of  a  famine  of  faith.  And  we  believe  these  reports 
because  many  of  us,  even  though  we  find  ourselves  within  the  Church  and 
in  its  work,  are  weak  ourselves  from  hunger.  Is  it  possible  today  to  make 
a  buoyant  affirmation  of  faith ? 
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Here  are  two  passages  from  recent  writings  about  this  mood.  In  his 
New  Essence  of  Christianity,  William  Hamilton  says:  We  seem  to  be 
those  .  .  .  who  are  trying  to  believe  in  a  time  of  the  death  of  God;  and  the 
cry  of  dereliction  from  the  cross  is  sometimes  the  only  biblical  word  that 
can  speak  to  us.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  conclude  that  the  special  Christian 
burden  of  our  time  is  the  situation  of  being  without  God.  There  is,  for 
some  reason,  no  possession  of  God  for  us,  but  only  a  waiting. 

Langdon  Gilkey  writes  in  How  the  Church  Can  Minister  to  the  World 
Without  Losing  Itself  more  affirmatively  about  the  possibilities  for  the 
Church  than  many  recent  theological  commentators.  But  he  begins  with 
these  words: 

“Any  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  culture  in  our  age 
must  be  set  against  the  massive  background  of  this  contemporary  absence 
of  God.  The  Church  now  lives  in  a  society  for  which  God  is  illusive.” 

I  am  sure  that  many  Christian  Comment  readers  know  such  literature. 
And  some  of  you  know  the  more  urgent  feeling  of  emptiness  and  gnawing 
of  doubt  in  the  very  marrow  of  your  bones. 

Some  of  this  kind  of  talk  is  little  more  than  what  Karl  Barth  once 
called  “existential  screaming”.  And  yet  much  of  it  comes  from  the  pens 
and  the  minds  of  the  most  competent  and  honest  men  of  our  generation. 

Why  This  Agony  of  Faith? 

Why  is  it  so?  This  agony  of  faith  may  be  with  us  because  the  mood, 
the  thought  forms,  the  consciousness  of  modern  science,  the  secularization 
of  society  have  touched  as  deeply  those  of  us  who  labour  within  the  walls 
of  the  Church  as  those  outside.  It  may  also  be  that  in  addition  we  are  jaded 
now  by  the  profuse  religious  verbosity  of  our  time,  when  (at  least  in  the 
States)  the  name  of  God  is  so  casually  invoked  at  every  public  gathering 
and  patriotic  rally  and  in  nearly  every  campaign  speech. 

This  mood,  this  agony  of  spirit,  this  labouring  of  belief  begins  now  to 
separate  Christians  into  different  camps  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  perceive  this  religious  crisis,  this  problem  of  the  absence  of  God,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  propose  to  respond  to  it.  My  purpose  here  is  to 
outline  very  briefly  three  basic  perceptions  and  responses  to  the  problem 
of  the  absence  of  God.  I  do  this  because  the  question  of  how  we  will 
respond  to  this  basic  problem  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  issues  on 
which  we  must  exchange  points  of  view  and  ideas. 

Revival?  Patient  Waiting? 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  those  who  respond  to  the  current  crisis  of 
belief  by  talking  earnestly  of  the  need  for  revival.  Those  who  take  this 
position  talk  of  a  great  movement  to  renew  the  Church.  They  talk  of 
liturgical  renewal  and  of  a  new  understanding  of  mission,  of  the  need  to 
bring  the  message  of  the  Church  to  bear  upon  the  modern  world.  They 
speak  of  the  need  for  restoring  a  theological  perspective  to  education,  of 
the  recovery  of  a  sense  of  the  supernatural,  of  the  need  for  the  Church  to 
speak  a  prophetic  word  to  a  materialistic  culture.  There  has  grown  up  a 
whole  rhetoric  of  Renewal  as  a  way  of  responding  to  the  current  problem 
of  the  absence  of  God. 

I  must  admit  that  I  personally  have  often  found  this  analysis  and  the 
response  it  engenders  very  appealing.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  in  this 
which  makes  me  uneasy.  This  is  an  appeal  for  a  revival  of  religion,  of 
religious  attitudes  and  a  religious  orientation  to  life.  Such  an  appeal 
seems  so  often  to  be  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  man’s  weakness 
rather  than  his  strength.  We  find  ourselves  reminding  men  of  their  need 
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for  God,  of  their  despair  and  guilt.  We  appeal  to  what  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
called  the  “boundary  situations”  of  human  life.  We  begin  to  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  demean  man,  to  convict  him  of  his  weakness  and  need,  in  order  to 
bring  in  a  theological  word  of  salvation  and  faith.  And  so  I  have  begun 
recently  to  question  this  kind  of  response,  appealing  as  it  is.  I  really  don’t 
know  if  many  truly  modern  men  find  such  an  appeal  for  a  revival  of 
traditional  religious  attitudes  very  compelling. 

The  second  response  to  the  current  sense  of  the  absence  of  God  is 
one  of  prayer  and  waiting.  Those  who  take  this  response  suggest  that  God 
will  speak  clearly;  and  we  must  wait  with  faith  and  hope  for  a  clear  word 
for  our  time.  We  must  now  bide  our  time,  for  God  has  chosen  not  to 
speak.  He  has  withdrawn  for  a  while.  There  is  a  stance  of  faith,  they 
remind  us,  which  is  filled  with  expectation,  on  tip  toe.  “Those  who  wait 
upon  the  Lord,”  we  are  told  “shall  renew  their  strength.”  The  response  of 
faith  is  persistent,  persevering  patience.  Those  people  turn  away  from  the 
demand  for  renewal,  of  the  first  response  which  I  have  outlined,  not  simply 
from  lack  of  faith  or  a  failure  of  nerve,  but  often  from  deep  distrust  of  the 
implications  of  religious  organization  and  such  deliberate  attempts  at  piety. 
There  are  many  persons  in  this  group  who  openly  say  they  have  no 
religious  experiences  at  present  that  they  will  trust  are  genuine.  Yet  they 
still  seek  to  find  a  place  to  stand  within  the  Church  and  they  wait  for  God 
to  speak  once  more. 

I  also  find  something  attractive  in  this  response  to  our  current  prob¬ 
lem.  For  there  is,  I  am  sure,  a  bit  of  the  quality  of  the  waiting  game  in 
the  life  of  genuine  faith.  Waiting  for  the  Lord  is  part  of  the  posture 
of  Christians. 

There  is  a  Third  Way 

1  sense,  however,  that  a  third  option  is  now  emerging  as  a  Christian 
response  to  our  feeling  of  the  absence  of  God  in  our  time.  I  want  briefly 
to  try  to  outline  the  contour  of  this  response.  This  is  the  response  of  a 
group  of  people  still  very  small  within  the  community  of  faith,  who  sense 
that  the  current  crisis  of  belief  is  not  a  passing  phase,  to  be  sat  through 
as  in  a  dark  night,  waiting  for  the  dawn.  They  do  not  choose  to  look  back 
on  the  familiar  country  of  traditional  piety  or  religion,  for  they  know  it 
is  impossible  ever  to  return  there.  These  Christians  believe  that  the 
present  situation  may  be  leading  us  into  a  very  new  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  life  of  faith  and  of  the  God  who  is  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ. 

God  Has  Not  Disappeared 

Let  me  suggest  three  insights  which  are  involved  in  this  new  response. 

In  the  first  place  these  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  not  God 
that  has  disappeared  for  our  age.  It  is  more  the  superstitions  of  an  earlier 
era  that  are  gone.  The  way  in  which  men  have  thought  about  the  universe 
and  conceived  of  reality  which  underwrites  much  of  our  traditional 
philosophy  and  theology  as  well  as  our  understanding  of  piety  is  gone,  or 
fading  fast.  Traditional  metaphysics  passed  out  of  much  scientific  thinking 
decades  ago.  But  old  thought-forms  die  hard  in  religion.  May  it  not  be 
that  some  superstition  lives  on  in  our  worship  and  in  our  theological  for¬ 
mulations  even  after  it  has  left  other  aspects  of  culture? 

Perhaps  God  does  not  now  come  to  us,  not  because  He  is  not  there 
or  because  He  is  testing  our  endurance,  but  because  He  will  not  be 
manipulated,  because  He  continues  to  thrust  the  responsibility  for  the 
world  back  upon  us?  Could  it  be  that  faith  is  the  joyful  acceptance  of  that 
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responsibility,  a  refusal  to  cry  to  God  for  help?  Faith  may  mean  not  more 
prayer  for  the  coming  of  God,  but  more  acceptance  o-f  responsibility  for 
this  world  and  for  our  neighbours. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sceptic  and  the 
agnostic  in  the  sense  in  which  there  is  a  difference  between  the  God  who 
does  not  come  because  He  is  not  there,  and  a  God  who  will  not  be  con¬ 
jured  up  by  whim  and  ritual,  even  the  religious  whim  and  ritual  of  men. 
Those  men  and  women  who  take  this  third  response  to  God’s  absence 
would  claim  that  they  are  discovering  a  new  understanding  of  who  this 
God  is,  the  God  who  called  Abraham  and  the  prophets,  a  God  for  whom 
hiddennes  and  absence  are  of  his  essence,  a  God  who,  as  Paul  Tillich 
reminds  us,  is  “the  God  above  the  Gods”. 

A  New  Appreciation  of  Jesus  Christ 

There  is,  secondly,  involved  in  this  response,  a  new  appreciation  of 
who  Jesus  Christ  is.  In  his  humanity,  Jesus  Christ  is  all  we  have!  As 
Christians,  we  have  no  metaphysical  formulations  about  God.  Indeed, 
Christians  have  no  philosophical  doctrine  of  God  to  speak  of.  We  are  not 
religious  philosophers,  able  to  engage  in  the  religious  speculations  which 
have  so  involved  learned  men  in  all  ages.  We  can  confess  only  that  we  are 
those  who  have  a  deep  fascination  for  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  his  under¬ 
standing  of  himself,  his  understanding  of  others,  his  style  of  life  among 
men.  And  many  of  us  are  like  the  disciple  who  made  the  halting  but  firm 
confession  of  faith  in  Christ  with  the  statement,  “To  whom  else  shall  we 
go?”  Where  shall  we  go,  but  to  this  one  who  has  captured  us  with  his 
insights,  on  whom  our  vision  has  so  lingered  that  we  have  been  moved  to 
affirm  that  here  something  of  the  divine  has  certainly  touched  human  life. 

Jesus  chose  to  live  a  completely  human  life.  He  rejected  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  “religious”  solutions  to  human  questions.  He  so  secularized  religion 
that  he  tied  our  obligation  to  God  directly  to  our  obligation  to  our  fellow 
man,  to  the  most  fundamental  questions  of  justice  and  mercy.  This  is  the 
only  Word  we  have.  It  is  a  word  about  man.  Indeed  this  is  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Christian  faith.  We  must  make  clear  this  uniqueness  which  is 
different  from  all  “religious”  understandings  of  the  world,  if  Christianity 
is  to  deserve  to  survive.  It  is  a  word  primarily  about  man  and  not  specula¬ 
tion  about  the  Beyond.  It  is  a  word  about  man  with  which  we  may  begin 
a  conversation  with  the  world  and  the  culture  about  us.  Here  we  have 
something  to  talk  about.  Man,  his  limitations  and  his  possibilities,  is  the 
subject  of  our  dialogue— and  this  concerns  the  atheist,  the  agnostic,  and, 
as  some  of  the  Christians  in  Eastern  Europe  are  discovering  now,  even  the 
Marxist! 

The  word  we  have  is,  most  centrally,  a  word  about  man,  and  a  word 
for  man. 

An  Appeal  to  Man’s  Strength 

In  the  third  place,  those  who  have  taken  this  response  are  also  dis¬ 
covering  a  new  understanding  of  the  life  of  faith.  They  are  able  to 
formulate  the  Christian  message  in  a  way  which  appeals  to  man’s  strength 
and  not  his  weakness.  It  may  just  be  today  that  it  is  precisely  the  man  of 
faith  ivho  will  not  try  to  use  prayer  to  ask  for  anything  that  he  can  do 
for  himself,  but  who  ivill  stand  up  to  face  his  neighbour  and  to  accept 
responsibility  for  himself  and  his  world  and  his  neighbour. 

If  we  speak  today  more  confidently  of  hope  and  love  than  of  faith,  we 
are  still  reaching  for  two-thirds  of  the  classic  Christian  summary  of  the 
theological  virtues.  Not  a  mean  percentage!  If  we  can  at  least  point  to 
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Jesus  as  our  representation  of  love  and  hope,  is  there  not  reason  to  hold 
to  this,  and  to  strive  to  give  this  an  authentic  expression  on  our  acts  and 
our  thinking  and  our  church  life? 

If  we  seem  sometimes  embarrassed  and  reluctant  either  to  defend 
orthodoxy  or  to  attack  heresy,  if  we  find  commitment  to  action  more 
appealing  than  mystic  contemplation,  may  it  not  be  that  we  are  called 
ahead  to  a  new  conception  of  faith  and  to  a  new  religious  consciousness? 

Must  We  Always  Look  Back? 

Must  faith  for  modern  man  necessarily  mean  a  recovery  of  a  lost 
experience,  and  a  retrieval  of  a  past  sensibility?  For  what  then  shall  we 
make  of  that  frame  of  mind  and  perception  of  life  which  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  immediate  experience  than  with  comprehensive  world  views? 
Which  is  unwilling  to  cover  gaps  in  our  knowledge  with  devotional 
generalities?  Which  concentrates  on  the  human,  with  little  interest  in 
supernatural  spirits  and  powers? 

Some  will  say  only,  “Apostasy!”  Others  have  said  that  a  man  with 
such  beliefs  has  outgrown  religion.  But  a  few  are  daring  to  say  that 
perhaps  such  a  man  as  this  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  faith  of 
our  fathers,  the  product  of  a  civilization  influenced  by  the  Gospel.  They 
suggest  that  the  secularization  of  modern  life  is  a  result  of  Christianity 
rather  than  a  fall  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  they  ask  for  a  new  charter 
for  working  out  the  life  and  faith  with  anticipation  rather  than  regret. 
The  way  they  have  chosen  is  not  the  abandonment  of  discipline.  Rather 
it  is  the  search  for  a  new  discipline.  They  choose  neither  a  strategy  of 
return  to  traditional  piety  nor  the  end  of  Christian  concern  but  a  new 
definition  of  the  life  of  faith. 

These  Questions  Will  Always  Be  With  Us 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  Christians  in  the  Communist  lands  of  Eastern 
Europe.  There  the  problem  of  religion  and  faith  has  been  very  sharply 
raised  by  the  socialist  revolution  and  the  Marxist  ideological  influence 
over  society.  I  talked  a  few  months  ago  with  a  leader  of  the  Party  in 
Prague  about  the  future  of  religion.  “We  have  had  to  revise  our  estimate 
of  the  survival  of  religion,”  he  said.  “The  churches  have  survived  longer 
than  we  expected.”  He  went  on,  “But  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  long  run 
religion  can  really  survive  in  a  modern  society.”  Then  he  said,  “But  the 
religious  questions  .  .  .  that  is  another  matter,  the  religious  questions  will 
always  be  with  us.  We  Marxists  are  concerned  with  the  religious 
questions.” 

The  religious  questions  are  the  questions  of  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  destiny  and  the  meaning  of  his  life.  The  message  of  Jesus  Christ 
speaks  more  surely  to  these  questions  than  to  any  particular  religious 
consciousness. 

1  do  not  know  if  religion  will  survive,  even  here  in  the  religious 
West.  Indeed  1  don’t  think  any  of  us  knows  about  this.  It  may  be  that 
traditional  religious  attitudes  and  sensibility  will  fade  away  in  the 
modern  world.  What  will  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  mean  then?  That  is  the 
question  we  must  begin  to  wrestle  with  now.  What  will  be  our  response 
in  a  time  when,  even  for  many  of  us  who  bear  the  burden  of  leadership 
within  the  Church,  God’s  absence  seems  often  more  real  than  his 
presence? 
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XI 


Z)he  Min it try 

i 

WHAT  MAKES  A  MINISTER  QUIT  HIS  CHURCH? 

Rev.  Frank  Ball 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  in  Chatelaine ,  July,  1965) 

We  came  to  Cornwall  in  July  1961  —  1,  my  wife  Marjorie,  and  our 
three  children,  thirteen-year-old  Wendy,  six-year-old  Peter-John  and 
Michael,  one.  I  had  been  minister  of  the  Homedale-St.  Andrew’s  United 
Church  in  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  when  a  long-distance  call  from  St.  Paul’s, 
Cornwall,  invited  me  to  come  and  discuss  a  possible  appointment  to  that 
church. 

Before  accepting  the  St.  Paul’s  invitation,  I  was  careful  to  state  the 
central  convictions  which  led  me  to  the  ministry  in  the  first  place  and 
which  will  always  determine  the  nature  and  direction  of  my  ministry 
wherever  I  am  called  to  exercise  it: 

The  Church  should  be  the  Church  and  not  a  multitude  of  activities 
(such  as  our  “money-raising”  ventures)  that  keep  people  too  busy  to  be 
real  witnesses  for  Christ  in  the  world  around  them. 

The  Church  must  “worship  with  the  understanding,”  with  the  whole 
service  falling  into  a  well-defined  dramatic  pattern  in  which  we  should 
participate  intelligently. 

My  chief  function  as  a  minister  is  the  prophetic  one  of  shedding  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  I  feel  led  by  the  Spirit,  on  all  facets  of 
human  life.  No  area  of  life  escapes  the  scorching  light  of  God’s  Word  in 
the  Bible,  and  I  shall  seek  to  preach  and  apply  that  Word  with  integrity 
and  fearlessness. 

Consistent  Bible  study  is  of  central  importance  to  the  springs  of  our 
spiritual  life. 

A  strong  emphasis  should  be  given  to  pastoral  counselling  and 
pastoral  visiting,  especiallywith  those  about  to  marry  or  in  marital  trouble, 
because— 

The  family  should  be  the  prime  unit  of  organization  and  effort  in 
the  Church,  and  the  happy  involvement  of  the  whole  family  in  church 
life  (not  separated  into  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  groups)  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  living  the  good  Christian  life. 

My  ministry  will  always  stick  as  close  as  I  can  keep  it  to  the  lines  set 
down  in  official  pronouncements  of  our  Church.  Private  baptisms  in 
homes,  for  instance,  are  not  in  accord  with  United  Church  policy,  which 
recognizes  the  regular  service  of  public  worship  as  the  proper  place  for 
baptism. 

I  believe  in  the  democratic  procedure  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  congregation  .  .  .  but  I  am  also  aware  of  my  call  to  lead 
my  people  on  lines  higher  than  they  will  arrive  at  by  following  a  majority 
vote.  The  verdict  of  the  majority  proves  only  that  one  viewpoint  is 
more  widely  held,  not  that  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

I  don’t  consider  that  a  different  pattern  or  standard  of  action  should 
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be  demanded  of  a  minister’s  family  from  that  of  other  families  in  the 
congregation,  beyond  following  the  dictates  of  a  Christian  conscience  — 
in  fact,  I  think  a  minister’s  wife  can  do  harm  by  assuming  leadership  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  capable  lay-people. 

I  preached  at  the  August  services  after  our  arrival  in  Cornwall;  and 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  September,  at  both  morning  services,  I  read  very 
clearly  the  terms  of  my  call.  I  asked  those  members  of  the  congregation 
who  truly  wished  to  subscribe  to  the  terms  to  add  their  signatures.  The 
pledge  of  the  congregation  was  set  in  these  words:  “We  .  .  .  hereby  promise 
him  on  his  acceptance  of  this  call  that  zve  shall  rezider  him  due  respect, 
encouragement  azid  obedience  in  the  Lord.” 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  people  signed  their  names.  This,  to 
me,  was  a  convincing  affirmation  of  a  call  that  needed  only  five  names 
to  be  official. 

I  am  nonplussed  by  the  fact  that  three  and  one  half  years  later, 
some  members  of  the  official  boards  of  St.  Paul’s  could  say  to  me, 
“Those  words  don’t  mean  anything,  they’re  only  the  official  form  for 
tendering  a  call  to  a  minister.”  I  took  them  seriously.  I  supposed  that 
the  signers  did,  too. 

I  have  brought  a  varied  background  to  my  calling.  I’ve  been  a 
qualified  ladies’  hairdresser,  to  start  with  —  my  mother  had  her  own 
beauty  parlor,  and  when  she  had  a  stroke  I  took  over  the  business.  I’ve 
played  a  trumpet  in  dance  orchestras.  I’ve  worked  as  a  plater’s  helper  in 
the  Prince  Rupert  shipyards,  a  construction  worker  in  Winnipeg,  and  a 
miner  in  Yellowknife  (we  went  as  a  family  and  Marjorie  worked  as  a 
cook  to  help  earn  money  for  the  three  postgraduate  years  I  spent  at 
Oxford,  England) .  I’ve  taken  pre-med,  arts  and  theology  courses  and 
have  a  BA  degree  from  the  University  of  Manitoba  and  a  B.  Litt.  from 
Oxford.  I’ve  had  special  training  in  marriage  counselling  and  camp 
counselling,  and  a  lot  of  student  missionary  experience  in  city  and  rural 
areas.  I  directed  the  first  Student-in-Agriculture  Work  Camp  for  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  at  St.  Vital,  Man.,  in  1946,  and  was  campus 
secretary  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  at  the  University  of  Alberta 
from  1946  to  1948.  Marjorie’s  interests,  too,  have  taken  her  into  youth 
work.  Our  children  love  to  produce  a  photograph  taken  at  a  United 
Church  Young  People’s  conference  in  Winnipeg  years  ago,  in  which 
“Mummy  and  Daddy  are  sitting  only  three  seats  apart,  and  they  didn’t 
even  meet  each  other  until  two  years  later!”  Marjorie  also  worked  as  a 
program  secretary  with  the  YWCA. 

Marjorie  and  I  were  married  in  August  1946,  and  I  have  found  in 
my  wife  in  every  sense,  “the  comfort,  companionship  and  support  which 
husband  and  wife  ought  to  have  of  each  other.”  In  that  same  year  I  was 
ordained  a  minister.  Perhaps  I  had  fought  this  commitment  for  years  — 
I  was  twenty-nine  when  I  was  ordained  —  although  I’ve  always  been 
drawn  to  serve  within  the  structure  of  the  Church.  Maybe  I  used  a  speech 
defect  as  an  excuse:  up  to  the  time  of  my  ordination  (and  even  for  a 
while  afterward)  I  had  a  very  bad  stammer. 

I  had  no  trouble  with  four  previous  congregations  except  with  one  of 
the  two  congregations  at  St.  Thomas,  which  appeared  to  me  to  want  a 
good  public  relations  man  rather  than  a  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God. 
I  guess  I  was  in  the  same  kind  of  trouble  right  from  the  start  at  St.  Paul’s, 
because  it  was  soon  apparent  that  some  board  members  here  also  wanted 
a  smooth-running  noncontroversial  social  club  that  could  just  as  well 
(better!)  be  run  by  a  good  administrative  officer  capable  of  implementing 
the  policies  of  the  board.  But  a  minister  of  God  is  more  than  that. 
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Jolted  Out  of  Routine 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  institute  changes  in  service,  and 
the  Board  complained  that  the  people  didn’t  feel  at  home  in  it.  These 
changes,  which  were  authorized  by  the  Session  of  the  Church,  were  in 
keeping  with  the  true  heritage  of  the  United  Church,  though  perhaps 
outside  the  familiar  lazy  format  many  United  Churches  have  slipped 
into  using. 

Many  members  responded  very  positively  to  them,  but  others  didn’t 
like  being  jolted  out  of  the  comfortable  routine  of  service  they’d  been 
used  to. 

I  explained,  in  sermons  and  in  discussion,  that  the  public  worship  of 
God  is  something  that  we  do.  A  Christian  congregation  is  not  just  an 
audience.  Public  worship  is  action  —  dramatic  action  — in  which  both 
God  and  the  congregation  (led  by  the  minister)  are  taking  part.  And 
there  arc  so  many  wonderful  instruments  of  worship  at  our  disposal  that 
it  dismays  me  to  see  only  a  few  used  over  and  over  again  until  they’ve 
acquired  the  dulled  edge  of  habit.  The  elements  of  a  service  may  be 
enriched  by  varying  their  content  and  manner  of  performance. 

Once,  I  was  even  able  to  toot  my  horn  to  the  glory  of  God.  Ten 
years  ago,  at  Young  Church  in  Winnipeg,  where  I  was  assistant  to  the 
minister,  the  organ  failed  in  mid-service.  My  trumpet  happened  to  be 
in  the  vestry:  I  slipped  out  to  get  it  and  led  the  singing  for  the  rest  of 
the  service. 

Some  of  the  St.  Paul’s  congregation  objected  to  new  hymn  tunes  they 
didn’t  know.  Out  of  all  the  wonderful  doxologies  through  which  we 
can  glorify  God,  they  wanted  one  and  only  one,  sung  as  the  same  point, 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  The  stewards  wanted  the  offertory  before,  and  not 
after,  the  sermon,  so  the  offering  might  be  counted  during  the  sermon. 
One  influential  member  didn’t  like  repetition  of  the  Catechism  and  the 
Statement  of  Faith  of  our  Church  —  “treating  the  congregation  like  school 
children,”  was  what  he  called  it  —  though  these  statements  are  the  very 
basis  of  our  belief  and  we  are  all  children  in  the  sight  of  God,  needing 
to  reaffirm  our  faith,  in  many  and  varied  ways,  every  time  we  join  in 
worship. 

There  were  other  criticisms.  I  spent  too  much  time  with  alcoholics, 
some  said,  and  not  enough  time  on  routine  visiting.  I’d  appeared  on  TV 
early  after  arrival  in  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  something  I  said  reached 
some  of  these  troubled  people.  I  made  myself  available  to  the  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  group  in  the  city,  but  most  appeals  for  help  came  singly  and 
unasked,  by  phone  or  visit  to  the  manse.  I  know  routine  visiting  is 
important,  but  I  cannot  turn  aside  from  a  call  of  desperation  just  because 
the  caller  is  not  a  member  of  the  congregation  that  pays  my  salary. 

There  were  complaints  that  I  was  too  demanding  concerning  marriage 
counselling.  But  surely  before  marriage,  not  after,  is  the  time  to  study 
this  sacred  bond.  Some  thought  I  was  too  outspoken  about  the  physical 
aspects  of  marriage  (it’s  okay  to  do  it  but  you  mustn’t  know  what  you’re 
doing).  My  own  parents  were  divorced.  I  know  the  importance  of 
serious  thinking  and  proper  education  before  taking  such  an  irrevocable 
step.  I  would  never  marry  a  couple  without  prior  thoughtful  discussion  of 
their  motives  and  ideals:  and  over  eighteen  years  of  ministry  I’m  proud 
to  have  been  responsible  for  seven  couples  deciding  not  to  marry  after 
counselling  sessions. 

Perhaps  my  worst  “sin”  was  my  insistence  on  preaching  on  issues  of 
world  affairs  and  politics.  The  board  would  not  have  minded  sermons 
on  the  evils  of  Sunday  sport  and  the  need  for  censorship.  I  insisted  that 
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Christians  had  bigger  decisions  to  consider  -  such  as  nuclear  warfare,  and 
the  best  kind  of  government. 

When  Marjorie  —  a  minister’s  wife!  —  was  nominated  as  the  New 
Democratic  Party  candidate  for  Stormont  riding  in  1962,  it  was  just  about 
the  last  straw.  I  here  must  have  been  a  twitter  of  behind-scenes  congre¬ 
gational  gossip  but  little  of  it  reached  us  personally.  I  was  so  proud  of 
my  wife  that  I  could  hardly  keep  the  buttons  on  my  coat.  Only  one 
direct  comment  was  made  to  Marjorie  at  the  time:  Couldn’t  she  at  least 
have  chosen  one  of  the  other  parties?  We  wonder  now  why  people  didn’t 
come  and  question  us  about  our  motives  and  our  beliefs.  This  we  would 
have  welcomed. 

One  Lapse  of  Integrity 

In  May  1963,  the  simmering  disagreements  boiled  over,  and  a  special 
meeting  of  the  official  board  was  called  to  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  my 
ministry.  Private  individual  dissatisfactions  had  reached  me  earlier. 

"Politics  don't  need  to  be  religious  issues  at  all  — you’ve  got  no  right  to 
set  forth  views  most  parishioners  don’t  agree  with.”  ‘‘It  didn’t  do  you 
any  good  when  your  wife  went  into  politics.” 

Though  the  vote  of  the  77  board  members  at  the  meeting  affirmed 
a  sort  of  confidence  (35  for,  13  against,  29  refraining),  those  who  were 
against  formed  the  kind  of  solid  and  articulate  running  opposition  in  the 
face  of  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a  real  Christian  ministry.  I 
submitted  my  resignation  as  minister,  but  reconsidered  when  650  names 
were  attached  to  a  reaffirmation  of  the  original  terms  of  my  call.  In 
September,  however,  I  made  (as  a  concession  to  the  board’s  demands)  the 
one  lapse  of  integrity  of  which  I  am  deeply  ashamed.  I  agreed  that  “the 
minister  and  his  family  would  at  no  time  run  for  any  political  office ,  nor 
would  they  publicly  identify  themselves  with  any  political  party  or 
platform  or  candidate  during  an  election  campaign.” 

By  the  end  of  1964  I  knew  I  could  no  longer  work  fruitfully  as 
minister  of  St.  Paul’s,  both  for  the  congregation’s  sake  and  my  own.  An 
underground  movement,  still  seeking  my  resignation,  proposed  to  me  that 
I  ‘‘voluntarily  resign.”  When  I  phoned  all  the  board  members  to  find 
out  the  majority  attitude,  I  saw  that  the  opposition  (though  not  a 
majority)  was  too  rigid  and  inflexible  for  me  to  work  widi  productively. 
The  mutterings  would  grow  and  the  split  would  widen. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  February  first  I  tendered  my  resignation. 
As  a  minister,  I  am  not  interested  in  church  membership  that  becomes 
nothing  more  than  “a  badge  of  belonging”  to  what  Peter  Berger  calls 
(in  The  Noise  of  Solemn  Assemblies)  the  “O.K.  World.”  In  the  O.K. 
world,  say  sociologists  Robert  and  Helen  Lynd,  “going  to  church  becomes 
a  kind  of  moral  insurance  policy.”  Comments  Peter  Berger,  ‘‘The  religious 
institution  does  not  (any  longer)  generate  its  own  values.  Instead,  it 
ratifies  and  sanctifies  the  values  prevalent  in  the  general  community.” 

I  am  one  small  tool  in  the  Hand  of  God  for  the  work  he  has  called, 
not  here  to  preside  over  the  Sunday  service  as  an  organized,  orderly, 
flower-hatted  carnation-lapeled,  weekly  tribute  to  respectability;  to  keep 
the  service  to  a  timeworn  (and  spiritually  threadbare)  pattern  of  ritual; 
to  clock  its  duration  to  an  exact  sixty  minutes  so  that  members,  their  duty 
publicly  performed,  can  get  home  to  loosen  their  ties  and  find  the  Sunday 
roast  done  to  a  turn. 

!  am  one  small  tool  in  the  Hand  of  God  for  the  work  He  has  called 
me  to  do,  and  being  a  very  fallible  person  I  know  I  shall  sometimes  make 
terrible  mistakes,  especially  in  judgment.  But  I  don’t  think  the  Church 
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will  ever  make  an  impact  on  the  world  until  its  members  (including  me) 
spend  as  much  time  working  on  the  part  they  must  play  in  the  world 
in  politics,  in  business,  in  social  reform  —  as  they  do  on  making  knick- 
knacks  for  bazaars. 

I  don’t  say  the  little  occupations  of  church  life  are  unimportant;  its 
just  that  there  are  more  important  things  to  do.  We  have  become  too 
ingrown  and  self-satisfied  within  our  own  little  local  congregations  where 
our  name  is  known  and  important,  and  our  pew  is  familiar  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  our  way  of  doing  things  is  just  a  little  better  than  anyone  else’s. 

II 

WHAT  MAKES  A  MINISTER  STICK  WITH  THE  CHURCH? 

Rkv.  R.  D.  McMurtry 

(Mr.  McMurtry,  former  President  of  Saskatchewan  Conference  is  now 
minister  of  the  Round  Lake  Indian  Mission,  Grenfell,  Saskatchewan) 

The  same  thing  that  calls  a  man  into  the  ministry  makes  him  stick 
to  it:  the  conviction  that  this  is  his  appointed  place  of  service.  I  spent 
four  years  after  high  school  struggling  with  this  conviction,  and  now 
after  nearly  tiventy-five  years  I  have  no  inclination  to  turn  from  it.  The 
Church  is  not  an  easy  place  in  ivhich  to  serve  these  days.  It  never  has 
been  an  easy  place.  Some  of  us  who  are  middle-aged  or  older  have  faint 
recollections  of  a  more  stable  world  and  a  more  traditional  society  than 
today’s,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  drastic  challenges,  rebukes 
even,  to  our  ministry  in  this  age  of  social  upheaval,  nuclear  capability 
and  mental  skepticism.  When  /  feel  the  burden  is  too  great,  my  best 
tonic  is  to  think  of  Amos  or  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  To  know 
that  in  the  past  God’s  messengers  have  been  sustained  in  far  more  trying 
circumstances  than  I  will  ever  encounter,  is  a  means  of  grace. 

A  Minister  and  Politics 

If  a  minister  is  to  stick  with  the  Church  today,  he  must  learn  to 
witness  effectively  in  the  field  of  politics.  This  is  crucial,  since  in  our 
mass  society  government  is  necessarily  making  decisions  which  more  and 
more  affect  the  lives  of  all  the  people.  The  minister  who  does  speak  out 
prophetically  on  political  issues  will  find  himself  continually  under  tension 
because  some  of  his  people  will  disagree  with  his  pronouncements  and 
actions,  while  others  will  feel  he  has  no  right  to  venture  into  this  field 
at  all.  The  problem  which  Frank  Ball  at  Cornwall  and  many  others  of 
us  have  faced  is  how  to  be  prophetic  in  this  field  and  still  maintain  a 
good  pastoral  relationship.  Our  ministry  cannot  really  be  effective  unless 
we  can  somehow  do  both  at  the  same  time.  The  rule  of  the  game  for 
the  minister  in  preaching  and  social  action  is  to  stick  to  principles  and 
avoid  party  involvement  (at  least  in  public) .  Sometimes  the  two  are 
hard  to  separate,  as  in  the  Medicare  dispute  in  Saskatchewan,  but  usually 
there  is  a  fairly  clear  line  between.  If  it  is  argued  that  sticking  to 
principles  and  keeping  out  of  party  politics  is  too  safe  a  course,  let  me 
testify  that  in  following  it  for  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  able  to  get 
into  more  than  enough  hot  water.  Of  course,  if  a  minister  wishes  to 
run  for  election  and  spend  full  time  in  politics,  as  several  noteable  Cana¬ 
dian  ministers  have  done,  that  is  another  matter.  Then  he  should  follow 
the  common  practice  and  seek  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  pastorate. 

No  doubt  the  time  comes  for  some  ministers  when  they  feel  the  only 
witness  left  to  make  in  a  certain  place  is  to  shake  the  dust  of  that  place 
off  their  feet  and  leave.  Personally,  I  have  never  been  in  that  position. 
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In  eadi  of  the  charges  1  have  served  there  have  been  tensions,  sometimes 
strong  tensions,  but  in  each  of  them  there  has  been  a  strong  enough 
fellowship  of  concern  to  survive  them,  and  perhaps  to  grow  as  a  result 
of  them.  If  ever  I  do  feel  it  necessary  to  leave  what  seems  to  be  a  dead 
or  apostate  charge,  I  hope  I  will  reflect  on  the  fact  in  the  Church  at 
large  there  are  many  opportunities  for  work  and  witness.  It  seems  too 
bad  that  Frank  Ball  (whose  convictions  as  outlined  in  the  "Chatelaine” 
article  “What  Makes  a  Minister  Quit  His  Church?”  are  similar  to  my  own) 
did  not  accept  an  appointment  in  another  town  or  in  the  inner  city  or 
on  an  Indian  Reserve,  if  he  felt  that  his  ministry  in  Cornwall  was 
exhausted. 

The  Process  of  Decision  Making 

If  a  minister  is  to  stick  with  the  Church,  he  must  learn  to  master  the 
process  of  decision-making.  (It  is  this  mastery  in  the  political  arena  which 
sets  President  Johnson  above  the  late  President  Kennedy.)  Under  the 
form  of  government  ice  have  in  The  United  Church  of  Canada,  the  Ses¬ 
sion  and  Official  Board  are  the  decision-making  bodies  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  minister  cannot  impose  his  ideas  but.  must  exercise  his 
leadership  within  the  framework  of  these  democratic  bodies.  Conflict 
arises  ivhen  the  minister,  or  any  other  member,  has  a  great  concern  that 
some  particular  action  be  initiated  but  cannot  get  the  consent  or  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  authoritative  body.  It  is  a  temptation  in  these  circumstances 
to  issue  an  ultimatum,  ivhen  the  thing  that  usually  needs  to  be  done  is 
to  begin  a  process  of  education  and  conscience-stirring.  As  a  leader  of 
congregational  leaders,  the  minister  can  find  his  most  effective  and  reward¬ 
ing  role.  Occasionally  ultimatums  are  valid,  but  usually  they  aren’t.  When 
they  cause  reaction,  the  minister  often  feels  that  the  only  face-saving 
device  left  is  to  quit.  Then  he  likely  becomes  part  of  the  problem  instead 
of  being  the  key  to  the  solution. 

Personal  Faith 

A  minister  can  only  stick  to  his  work  in  the  Church  when  he  lives 
by  faith,  as  he  is  continually  urging  others  to  do  over  the  pulpit  and  in 
private  conversation.  God  gives  the  man  who  trusts  him  the  resources  to 
do  the  job  he  has  called  him  to  do.  The  minister  can  find  the  courage, 
the  staying  power,  the  vision  and  the  charitable  spirit  to  do  his  pastoral 
and  prophetic  work  when  he  looks  for  help  from  the  Source  where  it  is 
available.  Some  ministers,  under  the  pressure  of  too  many  interests  or 
the  influence  of  the  New  Theology,  neglect  their  personal  and  family 
devotions.  My  Bible  reading  and  prayer  habits  are  far  from  exemplary, 
but  such  as  they  are,  they  are  the  thing  that  keeps  me  going. 

There  is  an  increment  for  the  minister  whose  faith  is  continually 
fed  by  the  discipline  of  devotion.  He  is  able  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  evangelical  and  moral-social  concerns,  and  this  not  only  helps 
to  keep  the  various  tensions  between  minister  and  congregation  at  a 
tolerable  level,  but  produces  the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  one-sided 
Christians  can  reach  greater  maturity. 

I  have  never  been  one  of  those  ivho  say  that  the  Christian  Ministry  is 
the  greatest  calling  of  all.  Every  calling  of  God  is  a  great  calling.  But 
I  thank  God  for  the  ministry,  and  for  those  ministers  who  in  fruitful  and 
in  evil  times  have  been  faithful  to  their  calling.  Often  I  am  aware  of 
being  a  miserable  failure,  but  how  could  I  quit  the  Church  at  a  time  of 
such  danger  and  promise  as  today? 
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UNDOING  THE  PASTOR’S  WORK 
THROUGH  A  DISGRUNTLED  WIFE 

(St.  Herelicus,  Christianity  and  Crisis,  May,  1965 ) 

“Clergy  ought  to  be  celibate  because  no  decent,  right-minded  man 
ought  to  have  the  effrontery  to  ask  any  woman  to  take  on  such  a  lousy 
job.  It  is  thoroughly  unchristian.” 

Mrs.  Michael  Wolfe,  wife  of  an  Anglican 
divine,  as  reported  in  the  press. 

For  a  long  time  1  have  been  helping  my  readers  discover  direct  ways 
to  undermine  their  pastors.  But  in  so  doing  I  have  neglected  all  the 
subtle  ways  by  which  to  instill  a  sense  of  vague  unease  in  the  men  who 
occupy  our  pulpits.  Now,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Wolfe,  a  new  avenue  of 
exploitation  is  open  to  us:  work  through  the  pastor’s  wife.  Cherchez  la 
femme. 

As  Vice  President  Humphrey  recently  reminded  us,  behind  every 
successful  man  stands  a  surprised  mother-in-law.  I  suggest  that  behind 
every  pastor  stands  a  disgruntled  spouse.  At  least,  if  she  is  not  already 
disgruntled,  it  is  our  job  to  make  her  so.  For  once  the  seeds  of  domestic 
discord  have  been  planted,  while  some  may  fall  on  stony  ground,  others 
will  grow  and  flourish,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  a  hundredfold. 

(1)  The  Prayer  Meeting  Plot.  This  is  a  subtle  and  fiendishly 
successful  device,  successful  because  the  one  who  plants  the  seed  need 
never  water  it  again,  that  task  being  amply  fulfilled  by  others.  The  device 
is  to  pray  publicly  for  the  minister  during  the  intercessions  at  the  women’s 
monthly  meeting.  My  appointed  delegate,  eyes  closed  and  pious  look 
affixed,  storms  the  gate  of  heaven  with  the  following:  “.  .  .  and  we  ask 
thy  special  blessing  on  our  minister  in  this  time  of  home  difficulty,  that 
he  may  have  patience  and  understanding  and,  above  all,  a  forgiving 
spirit.” 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  an  announcement  of  this  sort,  apparently 
directed  to  the  Almighty  but  really  aimed  for  local  consumption,  to  get 
the  tongues  wagging.  If  pressed  after  the  meeting,  my  helper  is  instructed 
to  say  quietly,  “I  really  mustn’t  say  anything  more.  You  don’t  think  it 
was  indiscreet  of  me  to  mention  their  problem,  do  you?” 

(2)  The-Damned-If-She-Does-And-Damned-If-She  Doesn’t  Attack.  The 
minister’s  wife  either  (a)  takes  an  active  part  in  the  parish,  or  (b)  does 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  parish.  The  attack  is  very  simple:  if 
(a)  is  true,  employ  (b)  as  a  norm  and  criticize  her  in  terms  of  it.  Or 
vice  versa. 

First  alternative:  “It’s  all  very  well  for  the  minister’s  wife  to  do  a 
lot  in  the  parish,  but  she  doesn’t  have  to  act  as  though  she  owns  the 
place,  does  she?  I  mean,  after  all,  there  are  other  people  who  can  play 
the  piano.  And  why  she  should  be  the  one  to  lead  the  ladies’  devotional 
every  week  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  You’d  think  she’d  realize  that 
other  people  know  how  to  work  up  a  little  worship  service  too.  If  she 
wants  to  teach  a  Sunday  School  class,  I  can’t  see  why  she  shouldn’t  — 
though  with  all  those  children  of  her  own  you’d  think  she’d  give  them 
a  little  more  time.” 

Second  alternative:  “I  can’t  understand  why  the  new  minister’s  wife 
lias  to  act  so  superior.  You’d  think  she  didn’t  care  about  the  church. 
She  refused  to  play  the  piano  for  the  women’s  meeting  — said  she'd  done 
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it  last  week.  And  when  1  asked  her  to  lead  the  devotions  she  said  once 
a  month  was  enough  for  anyone,  and  why  didn’t  1  do  it  myself.  Really! 
If  she  only  knew  how  long  it  takes  to  work  up  a  really  sincere  little 
worship  service,  she  wouldn’t  be  quite  so  quick  to  dump  it  in  other 
people  s  laps.  And  just  because  she  has  four  preschool  children  she 
thinks  she  can  get  out  of  teaching  Sunday  School.  The  last  minister’s 
wife  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  from  the  day  she  arrived 
.  .  .  you’d  think  this  one  would  have  been  glad  for  the  chance  to  serve.” 

f  hird  alternative:  Whenever  the  minister’s  wife  shows  signs  of  vacil 
lating  from  a  clear-cut  policy,  she  can  be  accused  of  playing  favourites. 
Viz:  "She  wouldn’t  run  a  rummage  sale  for  me,  even  though  I  asked  her 
three  times,  but  the  minute  Mrs.  Benson  asked  her  to  serve  punch  she 
jumped  at  the  chance. 

(3)  The  Impact  of  Innuendo  and  Illicit  Inference  (easier  to  illustrate 
than  describe)  . 

(a)  “My  dear,  I  think  it’s  perfectly  wonderful  the  way  you  don’t 
complain  about  your  husband  paying  so  many  pastoral  calls  on  that 
attractive  Miss  Simpson  who  moved  here  recently.  And  in  the  evening, 
too. . .  ” 

(b)  “1  hope  you  don’t  mind  my  phoning  you  on  your  husband’s 
day  off.  1  know  he  said  the  two  of  you  were  going  off  somewhere  for  the 
day,  but  my  Jimmie  is  in  the  fifth  grade  play  at  11:30  this  morning,  and 
it  would  mean  so  much  to  him  if  your  husband  would  show  up.” 

(c)  “Yes,  Ralph  told  me  they  did  talk  at  the  vestry  meeting  about 
raising  your  husband’s  salary,  but  he’s  so  spiritual  they  knew  he  would 
resent  it  if  they  seemed  to  be  tempting  him  with  the  things  of  this 
world.  God  and  mammon,  you  know.  .  .  .  How  fortunate  you  are  to 
have  a  marriage  where  spiritual  things  are  important.” 

I  won’t  guarantee  that  all  of  these  gambits  were  tried  on  Mrs.  Wolfe, 
but  I’m  sure  that  if  I  could  just  sign  her  up  as  a  guest  (or  ghost)  writer 
sometime,  she  could  make  the  above  sound  tame  by  comparison. 

Whatever  possessed  the  Vatican  Council  to  authorize  married  deacons? 


The  Hierarchy 

Pope— Servant  of  the  servants  of  God. 

Cardinal— Servant  of  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God. 
Bishop— Servant  of  the  servant  of  the  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God. 

Priest— Servant  of  the  servant  of  the  servant  of  the  servant 
of  the  servants  of  God. 

Layman— Rich  man  with  a  servant  problem. 

(Information  Service,  May,  1965) 
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XII 


Z)he  J^aity, 

i 

MAN  IN  ONE  AND  MANY  WORLDS 

(Issued  by  The  Department  of  The  Laity, 

The  World  Council  of  Churches) 

Stop  that  roadmaking  gang!  People  cause  one  another  enough  harm 
without  being  brought  closer.  Stop  that  surgeon!  The  man  whom  he  is 
rescuing  from  death  will  be  back  to  exploit  his  fellow-men.  Stop  that 
scientist,  who  is  on  the  verge  of  producing  life!  What  monsters  may  be 
born  if  his  discoveries  fall  into  unscrupulous  hands?  Stop  that  woman 
from  giving  birth!  Who  can  tell  whether  her  child  will  be  a  Hitler  or  a 
Marie  Curie? 

Men  go  on  making  roads.  Surgeons  heal  without  enquiring  into 
the  morals  or  worth  of  their  patients.  Scientists  take  the  risk  of  letting 
the  knowledge  and  power  they  gain  pass  into  other  human  hands.  Women 
bear  children  with  no  guarantee  beforehand  regarding  their  sex,  their 
future  health,  or  their  future  character. 

Is  there  some  blindness  in  the  human  race  which  causes  people  to 
behave  like  this?  Where  do  they  get  the  confidence  that  labouring,  heal¬ 
ing,  doing  research,  bearing  children  will  turn  out  well— in  spite  of  all  the 
evidence  before  their  eyes  that  much  work,  much  healing,  much  research, 
much  child-bearing  only  brings  humanity  more  trouble.  Or  does  life  have 
meaning  and  direction,  and  can  an  ultimate  hope  be  held  out  for  it?  Are 
roadmen,  surgeons,  scientists  and  mothers  but  a  few  of  a  great  company 
who  play  this  hunch— that  also  the  scattered  bits  of  life  belong  together, 
and  that  through  them  a  unity  can  be  discerned? 

One  may  find  meaning  in  smaller  worlds,  yet  not  relate  these  worlds. 
Many  people  spend  their  time  in  worlds  of  work,  home,  leisure,  and 
voluntary  service  in  their  community.  Others  in  countries  involved  in 
rapid  social  change  have  almost,  as  it  were,  to  live  in  worlds  which  are 
centuries  apart,  feeling  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  pull  of  old  traditions 
and  the  pull  of  new  ways  which  supplant  them.  This  process  may  make 
life  richer  and  more  varied  than  it  was  in  the  past.  For  instance,  women 
who  rear  families  are  much  less  likely  in  the  future  to  have  to  find  their 
whole  world  in  their  home.  They  will  increasingly  share  in  the  larger 
life  which  is  opening  out.  Over  against  this  we  must  reckon  with  a 
serious  threat.  It  is  that  life  is  getting  broken  up  into  these  different 
worlds.  A  man  may  go  to  industrial  work  during  the  day,  come  home  to 
his  family,  then  attend  a  Town  Council  meeting  in  the  later  evening  — 
and  have  three  different  suits  of  ethics  to  wear,  one  for  each  occasion.  A 
diver  at  a  Scottish  dockyard  said,  "My  home  is  my  castle  and  nothing  is 
too  good  for  my  wife  and  child.  I  will  do  anything  for  them.  But  when 
I  am  down  in  the  water,  the  dangerous  and  awkward  jobs  are  pushed 
-onto  someone  else  every  time,  if  I  get  my  way.”  His  neighbour,  an 
engineer,  is  one  man  with  his  workmates,  finding  his  work  straightforward 
and  interesting,  and  quite  a  different  man  with  his  family,  showing  little 
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imagination,  so  that  his  wife  has  a  nervous  breakdown  and  his  child  runs 
away  from  home. 

At  different  times  many  people  feel  the  pointlessness  of  life,  sense 
that  there  is  a  wholeness  to  which  all  must  belong,  and  live  as  different 
persons  in  different  worlds  of  work,  home,  leisure,  sport,  community 
activity. 

It  would  be  good  to  have  Christians  examine  these  concerns  together 
or  with  those  outside  the  Church,  and  to  uncover  the  real  problems  and 
hopes  which  face  them  in  their  own  situations  regarding  man’s  life  in  one 
and  many  worlds.  This  demands  a  lively  and  open  humility  before  situa¬ 
tions  as  they  actually  are,  before  human  beings  as  they  actually  are.  It 
requires  us  to  check  ideals  against  the  evidence  provided  by  careful  study. 
It  means  ice  must  welcome  insights  from  unexpected  quarters.  In  his 
ichole  life  of  Jesus  Christ  was  open  to  other  human  beings,  flexible  in 
dealing  with  circumstances,  and  often  mastering  situations  in  surprising 
ways.  Christians  living  by  his  poicer  must  be  willing  to  expose  themselves 
to  life’s  realities  and  must  be  flexibly  available  to  do  his  will.  To  this 
end  the  following  points  are  suggested  for  discussion: 

1.  There  is  a  claim  to  be  examined  in  die  Bible  that  this  world  is  in 
fact  one  world,  a  unity  made  up,  by  God’s  intention,  of  many  diverse 
elements.  Jesus  Christ  grips  this  life  together  and  determines  its  destiny. 
His  redeeming  work  extends  to  the  whole  creation.  It  is  in  relation  to 
that  work  that  everything  which  exists  gains  meaning.  The  mystery  of 
God’s  will  is  “that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time  he  might 
gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ  both  which  are  in  heaven  and 
which  are  on  earth’’  (Ephesians  1:  9,  10).  This  is  something  which  can  be 
grasped  only  by  faith  —  that  is,  by  a  kind  of  total  insight  checked  by  all 
the  evidence  one  can  bring  to  bear,  and  on  which  in  the  end  one  bets 
one’s  life. 

Do  you  see  signs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  unity  (e.g.  in  the  culture 
produced  by  science  and  technology,  in  the  fact  that  world  hunger  and 
disease  are  now  seen  to  affect  all  men  directly,  in  our  necessity  to  love 
one  another  as  nations  if  we  are  not  to  be  blown  up  together)  ?  Do  you 
think  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  of  interest  to  God  apart  from  the 
unity  of  the  world? 

2.  If  we  can  say  at  all  that  Jesus  Christ  is  at  work  in  the  world  today 
—  behind  the  scenes  as  it  were  —  and  is  promoting  a  unity  not  only  of 
the  Church,  not  even  only  of  mankind,  but  of  the  whole  creation,  then 
we  shall  need  to  reassess  what  it  means  to  stand  alongside  him  and  be  a 
co-worker  with  him. 

How  are  we  to  assess  the  meaning  of  “workers  together  with  Christ” 
in  this  context?  How  is  a  farmer,  an  artist,  a  politician,  or  an  industrial 
worker  to  express  the  reality  of  being  a  fellow-worker  with  Christ?  Where 
do  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Federations,  government  and  voluntary 
agencies  come  into  this? 

Does  working  together  with  Christ  also  at  times  place  a  Christian 
in  conflict  with  his  society?  Where  should  this  conflict  come  in  your 
experience? 

3.  How  can  a  human  being  be  one  person  in  the  various  smaller 
worlds  in  which  he  spends  his  days,  instead  of  a  play-actor  playing  differ¬ 
ent  roles?  And  how  may  these  worlds  be  related  to  one  another  (in  the 
life  of  a  community)  ? 
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How  many  Christians  learn  to  give  these  different  spheres  their  due, 
so  that  the  particular  work  for  which  each  exists  may  be  recognized  and 
honoured,  yet  so  that  they  are  not  treated  as  being  independent  and 
autonomous  —  unrelated  to  an  overall  purpose  —  as  if  one  could  wear 
whatever  suit  of  ethics  proved  most  comfortable  in  each  situation? 

Does  it  matter  whether  the  Christian’s  obedience  is  not  recognizable 
as  such  by  others,  and  may  lead  him  to  actions  which  appear  inconsistent? 

Has  the  Church  become  simply  one  of  these  small  worlds  competing 
with  others  for  a  share  of  men’s  interest  and  time? 

4.  It  has  been  said,  “A  Christian  is  to  be  recognized  by  his  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  in  a  changing  society,  by  his  mobility.  Through  forgiveness 
he  is  always  able  to  start  aneiv.  Because  he  is  held  by  God,  he  is  free 
to  live  in  different  worlds  and  yet  able  to  bring  different  roles  to  a  unity.” 

Do  you  agree  that  these  must  be  marks  of  Christian  life  today? 

II 

THEOLOGY  AND  THE  LAYMAN 

Charles  Davis 

St.  Edmund’s  College,  Ware,  England 

Lay  people  today  want  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  This  desire  does  not  imply  a  rebellion  against  authority,  a  lack 
of  obedience  or  loyalty;  it  is  simply  a  reasonable  wish  to  experience  in  the 
Church  what  they  have  long  known  in  secular  life:  the  exercise  of 
responsibility,  an  intelligent  involvement  in  the  common  concern  and 
the  opportunity  for  personal  initiative. 

Lay  people  cannot  carry  out  the  work  that  belongs  to  them  without 
theology.  Not  that  they  must  become  professional  theologians.  While 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  layman  should  not  become  a  professional  theo¬ 
logian  if  he  can  find  the  time  and  opportunity,  only  a  few  will  ever  be 
able  to  make  theology  their  life’s  work.  Nevertheless,  every  layman  who 
wishes  to  engage  in  the  mission  of  the  Church  as  a  Christian  adult  must 
be  theologically  literate.  Theology  is  not  a  remote,  esoteric  science  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  few  chosen  intellectuals  cut  off  from  the  hurly-burly  of  life. 
Theology  is  simply  the  intellectual  appropriation  of  the  faith  and  is 
necessary  for  any  intelligent  application  of  Christian  principles  to  the 
problems  raised  by  human  living. 

The  Layman’s  Approach 

But  how  should  a  layman  approach  theology?  It  is  a  vast  subject,  and 
it  is  easy  to  get  lost  in  it.  If  one  cannot  become  a  specialist  in  a  subject, 
it  is  necessary  to  choose  the  angle  of  approach  carefully  in  order  to  study 
profitably. 

Most  theology  written  for  lay  people  is  merely  seminary  theology 
made  popular.  All  that  the  authors  have  done  is  simplify  the  content  of 
the  standard  seminary  course.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  in  any  event 
theology  suitable  for  lay  people  will  have  a  different  slant.  It  should  not 
be  just  a  watered-down  version  of  the  seminary  course,  but  a  theology 
marked  by  the  environment  of  a  secular  world  and  developed  in  function 
of  the  lay  vocation  in  that  world.  Such  a  theology  cannot  be  given  ready¬ 
made  to  the  laity;  it  will  have  to  in  great  measure  come  from  them. 

There  is  indeed  no  such  thing  as  a  lay  theology  in  the  sense  of  a 
special  science  pursued  by  lay  people  according  to  methods  of  their  own. 


Laymen  have  to  respect  the  intrinsic  nature  of  theology  if  they  wish  to 
make  a  contribution  to  it.  But  revelation  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
truth.  And  this  truth  is  not  impersonal  and  remote  from  our  lives.  It 
tells  us  of  our  destiny,  which  means  our  personal  relation  with  God  and 
through  Him  with  other  men.  It  tells  us  of  man  and  the  world  as  seen 
by  God  and  in  the  context  of  His  saving  plan.  It  tells  us  of  Christ  our 
Mediator,  the  center  of  the  universe  and  of  human  history,  in  whom 
men  are  to  be  made  one. 

Such  truth  inevitably  shows  forth  new  facets  of  meaning  when  studied 
by  men  in  different  situations,  with  different  experiences  and  preoccupa¬ 
tions.  Theology  has  developed  as  the  Church  has  passed  from  one  culture 
into  another  and  as  Christians  have  met  with  fresh  problems  about  the 
Christian  message  in  their  changing  environment. 

The  Layman’s  Role 

The  Church  has  now  entered  a  new  situation.  Its  task  is  to  present 
the  Christian  message  to  a  secular  world  and  confront  the  secular  values 
of  modern  society  with  Christian  truth.  In  this  new  situation  the  laity 
have  an  indispensable  role.  They  cannot  fulfill  it  without  theology.  But 
if  they  do  play  their  part  they  will  bring  about  a  new  development  of 
theology,  a  development  needed  at  the  present  time. 

Theology  has  always  been  carried  out  as  a  service  to  the  Church  and 
in  close  connection  with  its  life  and  mission.  The  nature  of  the  Christian 
message  forbids  one  to  take  theology  as  a  purely  academic  discipline  best 
pursued  in  isolation  from  life.  The  theology  of  the  patristic  age  was  a 
theology  worked  out  chiefly  by  bishops  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
their  pastoral  ministry.  The  theology  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  was  the 
labor  of  monks  trying  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  Christian  heritage  in 
the  midst  of  barbarism.  Scholastic  theology  arose  as  Christian  thinkers 
entered  the  turbulent  intellectual  life  of  the  newly  founded  universities. 
The  seminary  theology  we  know  is  the  result  of  the  Church’s  attempt  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  Reformation.  Surely,  then,  we  need  a  theology 
to  serve  the  Church  as  it  goes  out  to  meet  the  men  and  the  problems  of 
the  modern  secular  world.  And  how  is  such  a  theology  to  be  formed 
without  the  co-operation  of  laymen? 

Since  the  consecration  of  the  world  is  the  layman’s  chief  function, 
the  theology  he  needs  and  should  create  is  a  theology  that  serves  this 
purpose.  “ This  theology,  like  all  theology,  will  be  a  deeper  understanding 
of  his  faith.  But  it  will  be  an  understanding  born  of  the  meeting  between 
faith  and  the  values  of  a  secular  world.”  Such  a  theology  has  yet  to  be 
given  us.  All  that  I  can  do  here  is  to  indicate  the  conditions  required  to 
bring  it  to  birth. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  intelligent,  positive  yet  critical  acceptance  of 
modern  society  and  culture.  We  must  recognize  the  modern  world  as 
part  of  what  we  are,  as  a  dimension  of  ourselves.  Christianity  is  plagued 
by  people  who  fear  the  present  and  spend  their  time  lamenting  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  good  old  days.  They  ward  off  the  changing  present 
and  the  uncertain  future  by  a  monotonous  praise  of  the  past.  They  have 
to  live  in  the  incomprehensible  present,  but  they  feel  safe  if  they  dismiss 
everything  new  and  unfamiliar  as  a  deterioration  of  the  past  —  needless 
to  say,  an  imaginary  past.  They  think  they  are  acting  religiously  and 
respecting  tradition  if  they  denounce  the  modern  world  in  the  name  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Such  a  rejection  of  the  culture  in  which  we  live  is 
an  absurdity;  it  is  a  rejection  of  ourselves. 
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At  Home  in  the  World 

A  positive  attitude  to  modern  culture  does  not  mean  an  uncritical 
acceptance  of  all  its  features.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  we  refuse  to 
use  the  word  “modern”  as  an  adjective  of  value.  It  is  a  chronological 
term.  A  thing  is  neither  good  nor  bad  because  it  is  modern.  Unless  we 
react  constructively  to  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  we  shall 
never  influence  it.  Actually,  every  age  in  history  has  been  denounced  as 
a  corruption  of  the  previous  age.  It  is  about  time  we  saw  through  the 
illusion.  Lay  Christians  should  be  at  home  in  the  modern  world  as  their 
world  and  able  to  face  its  reality. 

The  theologian  should  be  at  the  creative  centre  of  the  secular 
culture  in  which  he  lives.  That  is  his  place,  because  that  is  the  place  of 
the  Church.  Unless  the  Church  is  present  at  the  creative  centre  of  each 
age  and  cidture,  it  is  moribund  and  failing  in  its  mission.  Part  of  the 
theologian’ s  task  is  to  link  the  Church  to  the  culture  of  his  day. 

A  Practical  Involvement 

The  insertion  of  the  Church  into  modern  culture,  which  I  regard 
as  in  a  particular  way  the  task  of  lay  theologians,  demands  a  practical 
involvement  in  the  problems  of  our  time.  An  important  condition  for 
the  emergence  of  a  theology  adapted  to  the  lay  vocation  is  a  growth  of 
social  seriousness  among  Catholics.  Largely  because  of  advance  in  tech¬ 
nology,  immense  social  transformations  are  taking  place,  and  these  are 
bringing  not  just  one  nation  but  the  whole  of  mankind  into  a  new, 
unprecedented  situation.  Innumerable  problems,  intimately  affecting 
human  life,  are  being  caused  by  this  hurricane  of  change. 

It  is  by  commitment  to  the  common  social  concern  that  Christian 
lay  people  will  come  to  recognize  the  need  for  theology. 

The  quality  of  the  Christian  life  of  its  members  and  the  efficacy  of 
its  mission  to  others  depend  on  the  Church’s  involvement  in  the  secular 
world.  If  a  merely  social  Christianity  is  a  distortion,  for  the  Church  to 
withdraw  from  secular  concerns  is  a  failure  in  its  mission.  It  would  be 
to  misunderstand  the  workings  of  redemption  and  to  replace  the  tran¬ 
scendence  of  Christianity  with  a  false  supernaturalism.  But  this  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  world  must  be  brought  about  by  lay  people  convinced  of  the 
relevance  of  their  faith  to  secular  problems. 

Faith  and  Relevance 

The  relevance  of  the  faith  means  the  relevance  of  theology.  Theology 
is  the  personal  intellectual  appropriation  of  our  faith  carried  out  in  and 
with  the  Christian  community.  And  this  intellectual  appropriation  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  link  our  faith  consciously  and  intelligently  with 
secular  concerns.  One  can  be  a  Christian  without  being  a  theologian,  but 
one  cannot  be  a  Christian  philosopher,  a  Christian  artist,  a  Christian 
scientist,  a  Christian  writer,  without  a  theological  understanding  of  the 
faith.  Faith  enters  the  life  of  thought  of  a  man  with  developed  intelli¬ 
gence  by  becoming  theology.  To  think  about  the  faith  with  the  resources 
of  the  human  mind  is  to  do  theology.  If  a  man  whose  intelligence  is 
otherwise  developed  refuses  to  advance  to  a  dreological  understanding, 
his  faith  inevitably  exists  cut  off  from  his  life  of  thought,  preserved  in  a 
water-tight  compartment  of  his  mind  without  influence  on  the  rest  of 
his  thinking. 

A  man  will  connect  his  faith  with  his  secular  concerns  when  he 
realizes  that  to  think  in  depth  about  man  and  the  world  is  to  think 
theologically.  Any  study  of  man  and  the  world  in  the  concrete  will,  if 
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pushed  far  enough,  reach  a  level  where  the  insights  of  theology  are 
needed  for  a  solution.  What  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  is  that  the 
development  of  the  empirical  human  sciences,  such  as  psychology,  educa¬ 
tional  theory,  sociology  and  the  other  social  sciences  urgently  calls  for  a 
parallel  development  of  theology.  For  man  as  studied  by  these  sciences 
is  man  in  the  concrete,  and  man  in  the  concrete  is  not  just  man.  The 
object  of  this  study  is  not  what  might  be  described  as  human  nature  in 
a  chemically  pure  state;  it  is  man  as  he  actually  exists  and  acts.  Man  in 
his  present  state  is  man  affected  by  sin  and  in  need  of  grace,  man  accepting 
or  rejecting  the  redemptive  grace  of  Christ.  This  means  that  the  empirical 
human  sciences  cannot  successfully  explain  man  without  an  appeal  to 
theology.  They  need  the  guidance  of  theology  to  put  the  particular 
features  of  man  they  study  into  the  right  perspective  and  to  purify  and 
complete  the  insights  they  gain  by  the  wider  understanding  of  the  human 
reality  that  theology  provides. 

The  Theologian’s  Task 

Theology  cannot  give  this  guidance  as  from  a  height,  leaving  its 
scepter  as  the  queen  of  the  sciences.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  today  it 
ivill  simply  be  mocked  if  it  does  so,  when  it  acts  in  this  manner  it  always 
makes  disastrous  mistakes.  To  call  theology  the  queen  of  the  sciences  is 
not  to  say  that  a  theologian  is  master  of  them  without  further  effort.  He 
has  to  patiently  set  to  work  to  understand  them  and  to  assimilate  their 
results.  He  has  to  respect  the  autonomy  they  rightly  claim  in  virtue  of 
their  special  objects  and  methods.  When  he  has  humbly  learned  these 
sciences,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  their  advance,  the  theologian  can 
from  within  them  correct  and  complete  their  insights  with  the  insights 
from  theology.  If  he  is  content  with  pronouncements  from  without,  he 
ivill  not  be  listened  to  and,  besides,  he  will  again  and  again  miss  the 
point,  as  has  happened  so  often  in  the  past.  Certainly,  the  theologian 
today  will  gain  a  hearing  only  if  he  is  prepared  to  enter  the  arena  of  the 
sciences  on  equal  terms  and  without  privilege. 


( 
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AUTOMATION  AND  RESPONSIBLE  PLANNING 

Russell  B.  Irvine 

Associate  Director  of  Research ,  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  Ottawa 

(Excerpts  from  an  Address  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  Board 
of  Evangelism  ir  Social  Service ,  February,  1966) 

It  used  to  take  the  Ford  Motor  Com 
pany  24  hours  to  produce  an  engine  block 
from  rough  casting.  With  automation,  it 
takes  14i/2  minutes.  In  1908  it  took  a 
skilled  sheet  metal  man  8  hours  to  form 
the  upper  half  of  a  fuel  tank.  With  auto¬ 
matic  stamping  machines  it  now  takes  20 
seconds.  North  American  Aviation  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  mill  which  automatically  carves 
a  one-piece  wing  for  an  F-l  1  Super  Sabre 
out  of  solid  metal  in  3i/2  hours,  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  formerly  took  60  hours.  In  a 
Chicago  radio  plant,  a  thousand  radios  a 
day  are  now  assembled  by  twTo  men  where 
two  hundred  had  been  required  before 
automation.  The  DuPont  Company,  using 
a  computer  at  M.I.T.,  solved  in  thirty 
hours  a  chemical  problem  that  w'ould  have 
required  one  man  working  forty  hours  a 
week  for  20  years  to  do  the  arithmetic  alone.  At  Princeton  University, 
an  electronic  computer  works  out  weather  predictions  in  three  hours  that 
would  take  one  man  with  an  adding  machine  three  hundred  years. 

These  are  dramatic  examples  of  automation  in  particular  applications. 
These  cases  are  still  the  exception,  not  yet  the  rule.  It  would  be  mis¬ 
leading  for  us  to  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  that  we  will 
soon  be  living  in  an  automated  economy  characterized  by  unlimited 
production  capacity  and  using  very  little  labour.  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  amazing  performance  of  these  machines. 
We  cannot  help  wondering  what  society  would  be  like  if  automatic 
equipment  and  processes  were  to  come  into  general  use. 

First,  however,  we  should  decide  just  what  automation  is.  Automation 
is  the  most  recent  stage  in  a  process  of  technological  development  that 
began  with  the  industrial  revolution  about  200  years  ago.  But  it  is  not 
merely  a  continuation  of  that  development.  It  possesses  certain  features 
which  mark  it  off  as  a  very  special  phase. 

There  are  three  identifiable  stages  in  our  technological  development 
so  far.  The  first  is  mechanization.  Mechanization  brought  the  substitution 
of  machinery  and  later  electric  power  in  place  of  human  and  animal 
labour.  It  also  made  possible  greater  standardization  of  the  product  and 
a  more  productive  division  of  labour, 
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The  second  stage  of  technological  development  may  he  called  con¬ 
tinuous  fioiu.  .  .  .  Around  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  production 
process  began  to  be  transformed  into  a  continuus  flow  rather  than  being 
broken  up  into  many  individual  units  of  activity.  The  first  major  break¬ 
through  was  in  the  automobile  industry  with  the  development  of  the 
moving  assembly  line.  It  soon  spread  to  most  other  goods-producing 
industries.  Continuous  flow  technology  eliminated  the  delay  between 
stages  of  production  which  had  characterized  the  old  factory  system  and 
yielded  enormous  increases  in  productivity. 

The  third  stage  of  technological  development  is  automation,  which 
dates  roughly  from  the  late  1940’s.  After  the  war  the  U.S.  automobile 
plants  began  to  supplement  their  assembly-line  operations  with  new 
automatic  and  semi-automatic  transfer  devices.  These  machines  could 
handle  a  piece  of  work,  put  it  in  proper  position,  fasten  it  in  place, 
perform  some  operation  on  it,  release  it,  move  it  on  to  the  next  stage, 
and  receive  the  next  piece.  All  of  this  could  be  done  without  any  direct 
human  intervention.  The  whole  line  of  machines  was  run  from  a  remote 
electronic  control  panel.  This  early  automation,  called  Detroit  Automa¬ 
tion,  introduced  automatic  control  or  “feedback”  on  a  grand  scale.  .  . 

Over  the  past  15  years  automatic  equipment  has  become  more  flexible 
and  capable  of  a  greater  range  of  achievements.  Today  automatic  control 
is  used  in  combination  with  mechanization  and  continuous  process 
technology  to  produce  results  that  were  impossible  only  10  years  ago. 

Let  us  consider  how  a  typical  set  of  automatic  equipment  operates. 
First,  punched  cards  or  magnetic  tapes  are  fed  into  electronic  computers. 
These  cards  or  tapes  contain  information  which  instructs  the  production 
machines.  These  machines  can  then  start  themselves,  perform  their 
operations,  speed  up  or  slow  down,  count,  inspect,  test,  remember, 
measure,  and  correct  themselves  if  they  make  a  mistake.  If  they  encounter 
any  difficulty  in  the  production  process  the  machines  can  identify  and 
record  it  automatically,  and  this  information  is  used  to  alter  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  cards  or  tapes  so  that  the  difficulty  can  be  avoided  in  the  next 
round  of  production. 

Effects  of  Technological  Change  on  Production  and  Equipment 

So  this  is  automation.  Where  will  it  lead  us?  That  we  do  not  yet 
know.  We  do  know  that  automation  and  other  kinds  of  technological 
change  are  causing  production  to  rise  much  more  rapidly  than  employ¬ 
ment  and  that  in  a  few  industries  employment  has  even  declined  while 
production  has  increased. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  certain  to  what  degree  these  developments 
are  caused  by  automation  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  tech¬ 
nological  change.  .  .  From  this  point  onwards  I  will  be  speaking  mainly 
about  technological  change  in  a  broad  sense  rather  than  automation  alone. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  in  Canadian  industry  in  the 
last  15  years  has  been  the  unequal  rates  of  growth  of  production  and 
employment.  In  manufacturing  as  a  whole,  production  rose  by  74  per 
cent  between  1949  and  1963.  Employment,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
by  only  16  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  production  in  the  motor 
vehicle  industry  went  up  by  150  per  cent  while  employment  rose  by  less 
than  25  per  cent.  Output  of  iron  and  steel  products  increased  more  than 
60  per  cent  while  employment  in  that  industry  only  went  up  15  per  cent. 
In  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies  production  expanded  by  nearly  125 
per  cent  but  employment  rose  only  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent. 
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Chemical  production  went  up  by  150  per  cent  and  employment  by  only 
35  per  cent.  In  construction  the  gap  was  not  quite  so  great  but  even  here 
production  increased  by  70  per  cent  and  employment  only  by  24  per  cent. 

In  some  industries  employment  was  actually  less  in  1963  than  it  had 
been  in  1949,  yet  there  had  been  a  significant  expansion  ol  output. 
Production  more  than  doubled  in  the  tobacco  industry,  went  up  by  a 
quarter  in  leather,  by  over  half  in  textile  products  other  than  clothing, 
and  by  over  a  third  in  textile  and  fur  clothing.  Yet  all  of  these  industries 
experienced  a  reduction  in  their  work  force  ranging  from  5  to  15  per  cent. 
In  the  fuels  industry,  output  rose  over  five  times  from  1949  through  1963 
while  employment  fell  by  more  than  15  per  cent.  In  transportation,  the 
volume  of  business  rose  75  per  cent  but  employment  declined. 

These  figures  may  make  us  catch  our  breath.  But  they  need  not 
paralyze  us  with  fear.  Some  people  see  in  these  figures  a  prophecy  of 
mass  unemployment.  Others,  equally  without  foundation,  are  elated. 
They  foresee  the  emergence,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  of  an  economy 
which  is  capable  of  unlimited  abundance  produced  by  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  labour  force,  the  remainder  of  the  people  living  in  comfortable 
leisure. 

Purchasing  Power  a  Crucial  Factor 

I  don’t  think  that  the  facts  support  either  of  these  visions.  Tech¬ 
nological  change  may  reduce  the  labour  input  per  unit  of  output  but 
if  enough  additional  units  of  output  are  produced,  then  it  should  still 
be  possible  to  employ  97  or  98  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  all  of  the  time. 
This  level  of  production  can  only  be  achieved,  however,  if  there  is  enough 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  consumers  to  make  such  a  level  of 
production  worthwhile.  This  is  where  government  comes  in.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  a  great  deal  to  build  up  purchasing  power  and  maintain 
it  at  a  level  that  encourages  maximum  production  and  employment.  One 
way  is  to  reduce  taxes.  The  Minister  of  Finance  brought  in  a  tax  cut  in 
the  last  budget,  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  tax  cut  I  mean.  The  tax 
reduction  should  have  been  slanted  in  favour  of  the  low-income  groups 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Low  income  people  are  much  more  likely  to 
spend  the  additional  money  on  goods  and  services,  thus  stimulating 
production  and  employment;  high  income  people  will  likely  save  the 
increased  disposable  income  that  the  tax  cut  yields.  Therefore,  if  Mr. 
Gordon  really  wanted  to  prevent  unemployment  he  would  have  given  a 
much  larger  reduction  in  taxes  to  the  low  income  groups. 

Another  way  in  which  the  government  can  build  up  purchasing 
power  and  employment  is  to  spend  large  amounts  of  money  on  “social 
capital’’  projects— schools,  hospitals,  roads,  centres  for  recreation  and  the 
arts,  urban  renewal,  etc.  These  expenditures  would  not  only  produce 
employment  directly  on  the  public  projects  themselves,  but  would  stimu¬ 
late  demand,  production  and  employment  in  private  industry  as  well. 

Government  can  also  create  purchasing  power  through  a  com¬ 
prehensive  social  security  scheme,  particularly  through  measures  which 
transfer  funds  from  high-income  to  low-income  groups. 

Trade  unions  can  do  their  part  by  making  sure  that  wages  and 
salaries  are  maintained  at  least  equal  to  productivity  increases.  Farmer 
organizations  can  do  their  part  through  marketing  associations  designed 
to  return  a  larger  share  of  the  value  of  agricultural  products  into  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  basic  answer  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  full  employment 
under  conditions  of  rapid  technological  change  lies,  therefore,  in  building 
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up  purchasing  power  and  keeping  it  growing  in  pace  with  our  rapidly 
expanding  ability  to  produce.  In  this  endeavour  many  groups  have  a  role 
to  play,  but  the  basic  responsibility  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  government. 

Both  Conservative  and  Liberal  governments  in  Canada  have  never 
fully  understood  this  responsibility.  They  have  been  so  afraid  of  inflation 
that  they  have  never  made  a  frontal  assaidt  on  unemployment.  It  is  true 
that  periodically  unemployment  in  this  country  declines,  but  this  has 
always  been  either  the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances  (such  as  war  or 
crop  failures  in  Communist  countries)  or  the  indirect  and  somewhat 
unexpected  result  of  policies  such  as  devaluation  of  the  exchange  rate 
which  were  designed  to  deal  with  another  problem  altogether.  A  major 
long-run  full  employment  policy  has  never  been  declared,  outlined,  and 
carried  out  in  Canada. 

The  policies  I  was  discussing  a  few  moments  ago  are  relatively  easy 
to  develop  and  administer.  But  would  they  be  sufficient?  Is  it  enough, 
in  an  age  of  rapid  technological  change,  simply  to  build  up  general 
purchasing  power  and  keep  it  growing?  I  don’t  believe  it  is. 

Mismatching  of  Labour  Supply  and  Demand 

Technological  development  is  causing  problems  in  our  labour  market 
which  cannot  be  solved  by  these  general  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
alone.  In  particular  it  is  creating  a  mismatching  between  the  kind  of 
labour  supplied  and  the  kind  of  labour  demanded  by  industry.  This 
arises  from  the  new  skill  requirements  of  modern  industry,  skills  which 
not  enough  Canadian  workers  possess.  Technological  change,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  factors  such  as  new  trade  policies,  may  also  create 
geographic  mismatching.  While  it  may  give  rise  to  new  employment  in 
some  regions,  these  new  jobs  are  sometimes  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  distant  from  regions  where  technological  change  and  other  factors 
have  displaced  large  numbers  of  workers.  The  jobs  may  be  there,  but 
the  unemployed  workers  are  barred  access  to  them  either  because  of 
inadequate  training,  great  distance,  or  both.  Under  these  conditions, 
serious  labour  shortages  can  exist  side  by  side  with  growing  unemployment. 

To  cope  with  these  problems  we  need  a  co-ordinated  set  of  programs 
to  train,  retrain,  and  relocate  our  labour  force  and  to  direct  workers  into 
appropriate  employment.  These  programs  would  come  under  the  general 
heading  of  “Manpower  Policy”. 

Clearly,  these  problems  are  so  broad  in  scope  that  only  government 
can  provide  a  framework  for  their  solution.  Trade  unions,  management, 
farm  and  other  organizations  can  reinforce  a  national  manpower  policy 
by  their  activities  at  the  level  of  the  plant,  the  industry,  or  the  community. 
But  if  common  standards  of  training  and  common  practices  of  relocation 
are  to  be  maintained,  and  if  the  entire  labour  force  (rather  than  just 
those  workers  who  work  in  a  large  plant  or  are  represented  by  a  strong 
union)  is  to  have  access  to  the  advantages  of  manpower  programs,  then 
the  basic  job  must  be  done  by  government. 

How  have  the  Canadian  government  and  the  various  provincial 
administrations  discharged  their  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  manpower 
policy?  They  haven’t  given  us  very  much  to  cheer  about  yet. 

Training  and  Retraining 

First,  consider  the  matter  of  training  and  retraining.  In  1961  the 
Technical  and  Vocational  Training  Assistance  Act  came  into  effect.  Under 
this  Act  the  federal  government  makes  grants  to  the  provinces  ranging 
from  50  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  training  programs  estab- 
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lished  by  the  provincial  governments.  These  funds  have  made  possible 
the  development  of  a  great  many  new  training  centres  across  Canada, 
particularly  for  high-school  students  but  also  for  adult  workers.  However, 
the  establishment  of  buildings  and  equipment  has  not  been  matched  by 
progress  in  the  training  itself.  This  is  particularly  true  of  adult  training. 
There  is  a  striking  drop-out  rate  in  these  courses.  In  some  years  almost 
as  many  people  have  dropped  out  of  training  courses  for  the  unemployed 
as  have  completed  them. 

No  doubt  there  are  a  great  many  reasons,  social  and  psychological  as 
luell  as  economic,  for  the  lozv  level  of  enrolments  and  the  high  rate  of 
dropouts.  But  one  reason  stands  out  conspicuously  and  could  be  easily 
corrected.  Unemployed  workers  are  given  an  allowance  while  they  are 
retraining  but  these  alloivances  are  depressingly  low.  Ontario’s  allow¬ 
ances  are  probably  the  best,  but  even  here  the  payment  for  a  single 
worker  is  only  $5  per  day  or  $25  for  a  five-day  week,  and  for  a  married 
worker  it  is  $9  per  day  or  $45  per  week.  In  Quebec  and  B.C.  the  allowance 
is  $15  a  zveek  for  a  single  person  and  $35  for  a  married  person.  In  Nova 
Scotia  it  is  $10  per  week  single  and  $35  married.  In  Alberta  a  single  per¬ 
son  receives  $2  per  day  and  a  married  person  $7  per  day.  In  all  provinces 
additional  amounts  are  paid  if  the  worker  has  to  move  to  another  locality 
in  order  to  take  training. 

It  is  not  difficidt  to  see  why  most  unemployed  workers  would  deem  it 
more  worthwhile  to  spend  their  time  looking  for  a  job  rather  than  enrol 
in  retraining  courses.  It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why  workers  drop  out 
of  these  courses  when  a  job— even  a  low-paying  job— appears.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  lozv  level  of  alloivances  is  the  only  factor,  but 
I  repeat  that  it  is  an  obvious  factor  and  coidd  be  easily  corrected. 

The  other  training  programs— for  high  school  students,  for  pre¬ 
employment  youth,  for  in-plant  training  of  employed  workers,  etc.— have 
given  performances  ranging  from  fair  to  utterly  dismal. 

Another  essential  ingredient  of  manpower  policy  is  a  program  to 
assist  the  geographic  mobility  of  workers.  Until  recently  Canada  has  had 
virtually  nothing  in  this  regard.  Most  of  the  countries  of  northern  and 
western  Europe  have  had  comprehensive  labour  mobility  programs  for 
, years.  These  programs  are  based  mainly  on  outright  grants  which  cover 
the  cost  of  a  worker’s  transportation  to  a  job  in  a  different  region  of  the 
country,  the  transportation  costs  of  his  family,  and  the  costs  of  moving 
furniture  and  other  belongings.  They  also  include  a  cash  resettlement 
allowance  to  help  the  worker  become  established  in  the  new  region  and, 
if  he  is  attending  a  training  school  away  from  home,  he  receives  a  “second 
residence”  allowance. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  Canada  had  only  a  few  scattered  provisions 
for  loans  and  grants,  available  to  very  few  Canadian  workers.  Recently, 
however,  the  government  has  announced  a  new  program.  It  has  become 
almost  a  conditioned  reflex  for  the  labour  movement  to  greet  every  new 
piece  of  social  or  economic  legislation  .  .  .  with  “Well,  it’s  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  BUT  .  .  .” 

Our  response  must  be  the  same  on  this  occasion  except  that  the  BUT 
must  be  more  emphatic  than  usual.  The  new  program  offers  loans  to 
cover  the  cost  of  a  worker’s  transportation  and  the  moving  of  his  family 
and  belongings.  Loans  are  also  available  to  finance  resettlement  ($200 
for  the  worker,  $200  for  his  spouse,  and  $100  for  each  dependent  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $1,000)  .  If  these  were  grants  instead  of  loans,  we  could 
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have  hailed  this  new  mobility  program  as  a  major  breakthrough.  But 
most  workers  will  be  very  reluctant  to  undertake  such  a  heavy  burden 
of  debt,  particularly  since  the  loans  must  be  repaid  in  two  years  and  at 
an  interest  rate  of  up  to  six  per  cent.  One  observer  has  estimated  that  if 
a  family  with  six  children  wished  to  move  from  Alberta  to  southern 
Ontario,  the  moving  costs  could  easily  come  to  $1,400.  Assuming  an 
additional  loan  of  $1,000  for  resettlement  we  have  a  total  of  $2,400  to 
be  repaid  in  two  years  plus  interest.  Even  excluding  interest  that  means 
a  payment  of  $100  a  month.  Could  many  worker  families  bear  this  burden 
on  top  of  regular  monthly  expenses?  Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  example. 
But  even  payments  of  $40  or  $50  monthly  for  two  years  would  be  a 
heavy  levy  on  most  wage-earner  families  when  other  expenses  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Is  it  realistic  to  suppose  that  this  scheme  can  inspire 
great  labour  mobility  in  this  country? 

Some  outright  grants  are  available  but  these  are  severely  limited. 
Unemployed  workers  completing  training  or  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  will  be  eligible  for  grants  to  cover  their  moving  costs.  Some 
unemployed  skilled  workers  whose  services  are  required  by  firms  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Area  Development  Program  may  also  apply 
for  grants.  Finally,  unemployed  workers  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
four  or  more  months  out  of  the  previous  six  are  eligible  for  the  grants. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  very  limp  approach  to  the  problem  of  labour 
mobility.  Like  so  many  of  our  manpower  programs  it  is  relief-oriented 
rather  than  economics-oriented.  Rather  than  providing  grants  to  all 
workers— employed  as  well  as  unemployed,  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled, 
the  grants  are  mainly  made  available  only  to  certain  groups  of  disadvan¬ 
taged  workers.  The  program  seems  to  be  directed  at  relieving  the  burden 
that  mobility  imposes  on  destitute  workers.  Its  object  should  be  to  take 
positive  action  to  encourage  mobility.  That  requires  something  far  more 
imaginative  than  the  program  now  before  us.  At  the  very  least  it  requires 
that  the  period  for  repayment  of  loans  be  extended  to  five  years  or  more. 
Even  this  would  probably  not  turn  the  program  into  an  effective 
instrument  for  promoting  labour  mobility.  The  social  and  psychological 
obstacles  to  mobility  pose  a  mammoth  problem  in  themselves.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  appreciable  improvement  in  geographic  mobility  we  must 
at  least  remove  the  economic  obstacle.  Basically,  that  means  making  the 
grants  available  to  all  workers,  employed  as  well  as  unemployed. 

The  Need  for  Research 

Another  major  weakness  in  Canada’s  manpower  policy— perhaps  the 
major  weakness— is  in  the  area  of  research.  There  is  no  agency  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Canada  which  carries  out  continuous  analysis  and  forecasting 
of  changes  in  the  labour  market,  particularly  changes  in  the  composition 
of  demand  for  labour.  Without  this  kind  of  information  how  can  we  set 
up  courses  for  either  youth  or  adult  workers  which  will  provide  them  with 
skills  that  they  can  use  in  the  labour  market ?  We  simply  do  not  know 
which  skills  are  being  made  obsolete  nor  which  new  skills  are  emerging. 
To  attempt  to  operate  a  manpower  policy  ivithout  carrying  out  con¬ 
tinuous  detailed  analysis  and  forecasting  of  labour  demand  is  to  engage 
in  an  exercise  in  futility.  It  represents  the  classic  case  of  the  blind  leading 
the  blind. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  manpower  policy  for  now.  Indeed 
there  are  those  who  suggest  that  anything  said  about  employment  policy 
and  manpower  policy  is  too  much.  Some  people,  like  the  American 
mathematician,  Richard  Bellman  or  the  sociologist  Dr.  Donald  Michael, 
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believe  that  full  employment  is  an  obsolete  concept  and  that  we  are  just 
kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  it  can  be  maintained.  They  believe  that 
as  automation  develops  industry’s  need  for  labour  will  decline  so  rapidly 
that  no  conceivable  increase  in  production  could  keep  the  whole  labour 
force  employed.  They  foresee  that  in  a  few  decades  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  will  be  able  to  produce  all  the  goods  and  services 
needed  by  society.  Dr.  Michael  predicts  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
our  economy  and  perhaps  even  our  political  life  will  be  governed  by  a 
small  elite  of  highly  intelligent,  highly  trained  professionals.  (One 
wonders  whether  democracy  would  be  possible  under  those  conditions.) 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  this  theory  feel  that  it  is  urgent  for  us 
to  begin  now  to  adjust  our  ideas  and  institutions  to  that  kind  of  world. 
If  we  do  not  prepare  now,  they  say,  the  new  conditions  will  come  crashing 
down  upon  us  and  cause  hardships  that  will  make  the  Great  Depression 
look  like  a  Sunday  school  picnic. 

To  some  extent  I  can  go  along  with  this.  The  fully  automated 
society  is  a  possibility  and  we  should  be  giving  it  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
The  changes  in  our  ideas  and  institutions  would  have  to  be  revolutionary. 
We  would  have  to  agree  that  every  person  had  the  right  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  housed,  given  medical  care,  and  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  life 
to  the  fullest,  even  if  he  produced  nothing. 

However,  it  would  be  highly  irresponsible  ...  to  give  up  or  relax 
our  efforts  to  maintain  full  employment.  There  is  not  enough  evidence 
to  support  the  theory  of  the  non-work  society.  We  cannot  afford  to  base 
our  policies  on  these  speculations. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  both  possible  and  desirable  to  maintain  full 
employment  for  a  long  time  into  the  future,  even  under  conditions  of 
rapid  and  accelerating  technological  change.  The  solution  lies  in  economic 
planning,  particularly  in  the  two  aspects  of  planning  which  I  have  dealt 
with— a  policy  to  maintain  consumer  demand  through  adequate  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  and  a  manpower  policy  to  correct  imbalances  in  the  labour 
market.  We  should  also  consider  the  adjustments  that  the  development 
of  a  non-work  society  would  require  of  us.  In  concentrating  our  attention 
on  the  problem  of  the  present  and  the  immediate  future  we  are  not 
ignoring  the  problems  of  the  long-run  future.  On  the  contrary,  by  solving 
these  problems  we  are  able  to  contemplate  that  future  more  clearly  and 
with  fewer  distractions. 


II 

THE  SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  AUTOMATION 

Bernard  J.  Muller-Thym 

( Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  from  an  address,  ‘‘The  Real 
Meaning  of  Automation”,  given  at  the  International  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  Paris,  1965 ) 

We  are  living  in  a  period  in  human  history  that  might  be  considered 
the  end  of  the  Neolithic  age.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Neolithic 
age  8000-10,000  B.C.)  we  abandoned  our  nomadic  ways  and  settled  dowm, 
and  after  we  became  static  and  attached  to  the  land,  we  invented  the 
wheel.  We  also  invented  property,  as  defined  by  an  object,  primarily 
land;  and  we  invented  ownership  as  a  moral  act  that  focused  on  and 
had  as  its  terms  such  an  object. 

The  Disappearance  of  Property 

We  are  living  at  the  end  of  the  age  of  the  wheel;  we  are  living  at  the 
end  of  the  electromechanical  age.  We  have  abandoned  Neolithic  weaponry 
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like  spears,  arrows,  and  bullets— selective,  single-purpose  weaponry  that 
is  used  to  kill  the  enemy  seriatim,  one  alter  another— and  have  adopted 
nuclear  weapons  that  are  total,  instantaneous,  and  with  random  access. 
And  now  we  are  abandoning  property  as  well. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  that 
property  and  work  are  disappearing.  This  process  is  going  on  inexorably; 
it  is  further  advanced  in  some  parts  of  the  world  than  in  others,  but  all 
parts  of  the  world  will  be  involved  in  it.  Automation  is  accelerating  the 
process,  although  automation  did  not  bring  it  about.  Property  as  a 
thing-type  object  is  disappearing;  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  group  of 
people  in  the  history  of  the  world  could  measure  themselves  against  their 
ancestors  of  comparable  wealth  and  find  that  they  owned  so  little  in 
comparison. 

A  house,  for  example,  used  to  be  a  thing  to  be  born  in,  to  live  in 
throughout  one’s  life,  and  to  leave  to  one’s  son  or  heir.  In  recent  years, 
the  average  length  of  time  a  person  in  the  U.S.  lives  in  a  particular  house 
has  dropped  from  eight  years  to  five  years,  and  it  is  still  going  down.  A 
house  today  is  a  kind  of  space  valve  in  which  a  married  couple  and  their 
children  live  for  increasingly  shorter  periods  of  time  before  moving  on 
to  another  house  or  to  an  apartment;  it  is  a  place  where  a  family  spends 
the  semi-private  part  of  their  lives  between  trips  to  the  more  public 
centres  of  worship,  work,  education  and  play. 

To  take  another  example:  Americans,  at  a  startlingly  increasing  rate, 
are  leasing  personal  automobiles  rather  than  owning  them.  (One  of  the 
largest  auto  manufacturers  believes  that  the  majority  of  our  people  will 
have  cars  through  lease  within  not  too  many  years.)  When  the  leasing 
company  owns  the  car  but  does  not  use  it,  and  the  driver  uses  it  but  does 
not  own  it,  the  result  is  something  quite  different  from  classic  ownership. 

One  could  cite  other  instances  to  indicate  that  property  and  the 
tiling-element  of  property  are  disappearing.  (The  description  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  both  property  and  work  has  already  been  made  eloquently 
by  Gerard  Piel  in  Consumers  of  Abundance,  published  in  1962  by  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic.)  The  fact  is  that  we  are  relatively  more  wealthy 
than  our  Neolithic  ancestors:  there  is  an  increasingly  richer  abundance 
of  goods  and  services  for  us  to  enjoy;  but  there  are  also  increasingly  less 
property  and  less  ownership. 

Creating  Wealth 

We  have  brought  business  into  being  as  the  prime  wealth-generating 
organ  of  our  society.  The  only  sources  of  new  wealth  up  to  now  have 
been  the  household  of  the  ancient  world,  increase  from  nature,  and 
independent,  sporadically  occurring  invention.  Now  we  have  added  to 
the  technology  of  generating  wealth  by  designing  a  modern  business,  for 
a  business  is  a  system  in  which  output  is  greater  than  input.  That  output 
—newly  created  wealth— is  a  function  of  organized  innovation  and  of  the 
total  business  as  a  system.  But  to  an  increasing  extent,  the  wealth  that 
is  created  is  not  so  much  resident  in  the  hardware  as  in  the  competence 
—the  software— of  the  objects  that  enter  into  economic  exchange;  and  the 
wealth  itself  is  created  at  and  exists  only  as  a  point  of  intersection  in  a 
matrix  of  economic  exchanges. 

Work  and  Pay 

At  the  same  time,  work,  in  the  sense  of  servile  work,  is  disappearing. 
It  is  futile  to  talk  of  relieving  “chronic  unemployment”;  the  rate  is  going 
up,  and  it  is  going  up  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past  decade.  A 
substantial  amount  of  re-training  is  going  to  be  necessary,  for  there  is 
going  to  be  a  radical  change  in  the  skill  mix  of  people  found  in  a 
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business.  But  no  amount  of  re  training  is  going  to  provide  the  amount 
of  work  that  human  beings  now  perform  as  sources  of  power,  servo¬ 
mechanisms,  levers,  and  things  of  this  sort.  No  amount  of  work  for 
human  beings  is  going  to  replace  the  work  that  is  being  destroyed  by 
automation. 

In  a  world  in  which  the  prime  mechanism  for  distributing  the  wealth 
we  have  learned  to  create  has  been  pay  for  work,  the  disappearance  of 
work  has  serious  implications.  It  means  that  we  are  able  to  generate 
wealth,  to  invent  almost  anything  we  decide  to  invent,  and  to  achieve 
command  over  nature  for  the  first  time— yet  no  one  will  have  money; 
no  one  will  be  able  to  buy  anything. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  reverse  the  direction  of  this  trend;  it  is 
basically  not  bad.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  noble  work  of  freeing 
man  from  slavery,  from  the  curse  of  Adam,  from  having  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  is  a  direction  that  is  generally  good,  and 
should  be  regarded  by  any  normal  human  being  as  good. 

The  task  before  us,  therefore,  is  to  invent  a  new  kind  of  money, 
new  institutions  for  the  distribution  of  wealth.  None  of  us  is  ready  to 
describe  what  these  new  institutions  will  be— after  all,  we  have  only  now 
identified  the  phenomenon.  But  one  can  describe  something  of  what 
that  society  will  be  and  some  of  the  design  criteria  for  that  money  or 
those  monies  that  will  replace  or  supplement  pay. 

The  Shape  of  the  Future 

It  will  be  a  world  in  which  two  of  the  largest  industries  will  be 
education  and  the  management  of  information.  Add  to  these  communi¬ 
cations— both  electronic  communication  and  physical  communications  in 
an  intricate  and  sensitive  spacetime  network  whose  management  will 
require  both  people  and  computers.  Some  factories  will  produce  long 
rows  of  standard  commodities,  but  most  of  them  will  produce  a  marvellous 
variety  of  different  end-products  to  the  requirement  of  individual  custom¬ 
ers  as  well  as  of  markets.  (Even  buildings— houses,  laboratories,  and  the 
like— can  be  produced  this  way  now,  and  more  cheaply  than  the  inflexible 
structures  we  now  build.)  There  will  be  many  more  wants  and  many 
more  goods  and  services  to  satisfy  them.  But  while  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  be  very  active  and  engaged,  there  will  be 
increasingly  less  opportunity  for  them  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  has 
represented  the  great  bulk— perhaps  90  per  cent— of  the  world’s  work 
up  to  now. 

The  displacement  we  expect,  therefore,  will  not  be  like  the  kind 
that  occurred  after  the  Industrial  Revolution  —  a  cycle  of  temporary 
employment,  followed  by  greater  productivity  and  then  by  a  greater 
requirement  for  workers  to  satisfy  the  new  orders  of  demand  in  a 
mechanized  world.  It  will  rather  be  a  displacement  or  shift  towards 
kinds  of  activity,  non-servile  and  sometimes  even  wealth-producing,  that 
have  not  been  considered  work  and  for  which  people  generally  have  not 
been  paid  in  the  past. 

New  Kinds  of  Money 

We  know  that  wealth  exists  only  at  a  moment  of  exchange  in  an 
economic  network.  We  know  that  we  are  also  in  a  society  where  peoples 
are  getting  married  younger,  expect  to  have  some  children,  and  look 
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forward  to  a  life  of  opportunity  with  a  reasonable  right  to  education, 
health,  pleasure,  and  a  life  of  useful  activity  in  the  economy,  the  society, 
the  polity— and  at  whatever  age  may  be  appropriate.  We  need,  therefore, 
a  kind  of  “money”  that  will  enable  them  to  have  enough  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  a  random  and  timely  basis.  This  would  be  a  money  with 
nothing  component:  It  would  be  only  a  language.  But  the  thing  part  of 
money— gold,  cattle,  women— has  practically  disappeared  anyway. 

Planned  Evolution 

We  have  barely  enough  time  in  which  in  an  evolutionary  but  planned 
way  to  invent  such  a  network  and  the  money-language  to  make  it 
operational.  As  a  practical  strategy,  we  might  use  that  time  to  sell  our 
present  competences  abroad  and  bring  the  rest  of  the  world  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  equality  with  us.  A  world  so  dominated  by  science  and 
electronic  communication  has  to  be  one  world,  and  economic  exchanges 
can  take  place  in  greater  volume  and  with  greater  enrichment  to  both 
parties  in  such  measure  as  the  parties  are  equal  and  strong. 

This  strategy  of  working  simultaneously  to  design  the  new  networks 
and  to  bring  the  world  to  our  higher  level  of  well-being  is  the  only  one 
we  see  at  the  moment  to  buy  our  way  out  of  the  dislocations  that  will 
otherwise  occur  as  we  head  into  an  age  wherein  automation  can  be  either 
tyrant  and  malignant,  or  servant  and  benign. 


Ill 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHANGE 

Notes  from  Address  by  Robert  Theobald 

Mr.  Theobald  is  an  economist,  author  and  lecturer,  specializing  in  matters 
relating  to  the  socio-economic  aspects  of  automation  and  technology. 
This  address  was  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church 
and  Economic  Life  on  January  8,  1965. 

A  meaningful  discussion  of  future  policy  must  start  from  recognition 
of  the  enormous  acceleration  in  the  pace  of  change  in  science  and 
technology,  with  consequent  pressures  on  the  economy  and  society.  This 
orientation  is  compatible  with  much  genuine  disagreement  about  the 
meaning  of  these  changes  and  the  appropriate  steps  which  ought  to  be 
taken. 

Those  connected  with  the  church  should  be  studying  how  we  can 
minimize  the  dangers  of  the  new  technologies  and  maximize  the  benefits. 
Let  us  determine  the  direction  in  which  we  should  move  and  then  take 
the  required  steps  because  we  feel  challenged  to  do  so  rather  than  because 
we  are  frightened  of  disaster  if  we  fail  to  act. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  both  the  cleric  and  the  layman  have  tended 
to  believe  that  policy-makers  were  better  qualified  to  take  decisions  on 
many  matters.  Closer  study  has  made  it  clear  that  the  crucial  factor  in 
most  decisions  is  the  system  of  values  held  by  the  decision-maker  rather 
than  his  technical  competence.  Thus  the  churchman  has  a  responsibility 
to  insist  on  his  values  as  we  try  to  develop  answers  to  the  following 
questions  and  produce  appropriate  policies. 

1.  Can  we  produce  enough  jobs— as  opposed  to  work-in  the  next 
twenty  years  for  all  those  who  want  them?  As  an  economist,  I  would  argue 
that  it  is  already  clear  that  machines  are  going  to  take  over  the  vast 
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majority  of  structured  tasks  and  that  major  unemployment  is  therefore 
inevitable.  The  continued  high  levels  of  unemployment— particularly  for 
the  youth  now  entering  the  labour  market  (15%  overall  and  25%  for 
Negroes)— seems  to  prove  this  conclusively. 

2.  Does  the  human  being  need  a  "job”  or  can  his  need  to  contribute 
be  satisfied  by  other  forms  of  meaningful  activity?  I  believe  that  man 
does  need  to  work  but  he  does  not  have  to  hold  a  job:  that  the  freeing 
of  man  to  carry  out  a  wide  range  of  activity  not  now  defined  as  being 
“jobs”  would  unleash  an  enormous  amount  of  presently  unused  societal 
energy. 

3.  Is  it  true  that  we  already  possess  the  techniques  to  ensure  the 
development  of  the  Great  Society?  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  move 
toward  the  goals  set  out  by  the  President  without  a  far  wider  participation 
by  the  general  public. 

4.  Are  we  correct  in  believing  that  the  main  international  threat 
is  the  split  between  America  and  Russia?  There  is  evidence  to  suggest 
that  America  and  Russia  could  possibly  compose  their  differences:  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  growing  evidence  of  an  ever-widening  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  countries.  One  of  the  first  steps  required  to  prevent 
further  aggravation  is  a  fundamental  change  in  our  ideas  about  the 
appropriate  distribution  of  resources  internationally. 

5.  How  much  longer  is  the  adult  generation  determined  to  pretend 
to  the  younger  generation  that  they  live  in  an  industrial  age  when  they 
are  perfectly  aware  that  the  industrial  age  is  over?  Although  the  young 
usually  cannot  articulate  their  feelings  too  well,  they  know  that  this 
society  is  predominantly  run  for  the  production  of  more  things  and  for 
ever-greater  machine-efficiency.  They  recognize  that  man  is  shunted  aside; 
for  example,  when  a  man  can  be  replaced  by  a  machine  this  is  done  with 
very  little  feeling  of  obligation  to  the  human  being  who  loses  his  job. 

The  process  of  technological  change  poses  several  immediate  problems. 
Among  them  are:  First ,  how  will  it  change  the  structure  of  decision- 
making?  There  is  a  real  danger  that  many  of  our  decisions  will  be 
conditioned  by  the  computer  programmer  rather  than  the  policy-maker: 
as  programmers  are  not  educated  to  see  a  wide  range  of  issues  they  may 
remove  some  of  the  most  crucial  elements  in  a  problem  before  giving  it 
to  the  computer.  Inevitably,  for  example,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
eliminate  the  moral  aspects  of  questions  which  are  not  easily— if  at  all- 
reduced  to  computer  language. 

Second ,  how  will  it  affect  equality  of  opportunity?  It  seems  probable 
that  the  computer  will  be  an  essential  part  of  education  by  1980.  Any 
university  not  provided  with  full  computer  facilities  will  provide  not 
only  a  second-rate  education  but  an  education  which  will  place  most 
students  outside  the  mainstream  of  society. 

Third,  hoiu  will  people  receive  enough  funds  to  enable  them  to  live 
with  dignity  if  many  jobs  are  taken  over  by  machines?  I  believe  that  we 
should  now  provide  everybody  in  the  United  States  with  an  absolute 
constitutional  right  to  an  income  adequate  to  allow  him  to  live  with 
dignity.  Such  a  guaranteed  income  is  not  a  solution  to  all  our  problems: 
rather  it  is  a  pre-condition  both  to  the  search  for  solutions  and  their 
implementation.  As  such,  it  can  be  compared  to  the  introduction  of 
limited  liability  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  churches  in  helping  society  to  see 
the  major  benefits  which  can  accrue  from  man’s  increasing  power  over 
the  environment?  They  seem  to  me  to  have  a  peculiar  responsibility  and 
a  peculiar  challenge  to  stress  that  the  cybernetics  era,  far  beyond  the 
industrial  era,  makes  possible  fuller  implementation  of  the  Christian 
ethic.  For  this  reason  the  churches,  which  have  the  potential  to  stand 
outside  and  observe  the  present  system  objectively,  have  more  chance  of 
coming  to  grips  with  this  issue  than  labour,  management  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  are  necessarily  fully  caught  up  in  present  realities.  Thus  if 
these  subjects  could  be  fitted  into  the  ongoing  program  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  its  member  constituents,  this  whole  range  of 
issues  could  enter  the  life  of  the  church  and  then  help  the  whole  country 
to  face  up  to  them. 

The  question  which  faces  us  urgently  today  is  whether  we  will 
continue  to  be  driven  by  the  requirements  of  the  new  technologies  which 
will  inevitably  lead  us  into  a  far  worse  society  reminiscent  of  Kafka, 
Orwell  and  Huxley.  Alternatively  we  can  move  in  the  immediate  future 
to  buifd  a  new  society  both  in  America  and  throughout  the  world  which 
can  be  far  better  than  anything  we  have  ever  known. 


XIV 

cAllluence  and  Poverty 

cA —  cA^luence 

I 

OUR  BOOMING  ECONOMY 

(. Extract  from  an  article  by  Reuben  C.  Baetz,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Council,  in  “Canadian  Welfare",  Sept.  -  Oct.,  1965) 

Just  this  past  year  the  gross  national  product  in  Canada  grew  by  a 
fat  8  per  cent— the  best  year  of  growth  since  1956,  and  2  per  cent  higher 
than  the  most  optimistic  forecast.  Even  more  encouraging,  every  forecast 
predicts  continued  expansion  and  growing  prosperity  for  the  indefinite 
future.  (The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  Report  predicts  a  G.N.P.  of 
$50  billion  by  1970.)  Our  economic  growth  is  going  ahead  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  in  any  country  on  earth,  largely  because  improved  tech¬ 
nology  is  opening  our  virtually  untapped  tremendous  natural  resources. 

Since  1950  our  average  per  capita  personal  income  has  almost  doubled, 
from  $979  to$f,850.  In  spite  of  complaints  about  our  rising  cost  of  living, 
it  has  in  fact  only  increased  by  a  fraction  of  our  income  growth.  In  other 
words,  our  increased  income  is  real  and  not  just  illusory.  Last  year 
Canadians  splurged  $677  million  in  travel  abroad.  Canada  now  has  more 
cars  than  households;  and  Calgary  this  year  replaced  Los  Angeles  as  the 
most  car-crowded  city  per  capita  in  the  world. 

One  could  continue  indefinitely  reciting  statistics  which  prove  we 
are  living  in  the  most  affluent  period  in  our  entire  history  with  forecasts 
for  even  better  things  to  come. 
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II 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  LEISURE— AN  AMERICAN 
ASSESSMENT 

(. Extracts  from  an  article  by  Ernest  Havernann  m  Life  Magazine) 

.  .  .  Let  anyone  who  doubts  that  we  are  entering  the  Age  of  Leisure 
think  for  a  moment  of  a  man  toiling  84  hours  a  week,  like  the  old-time 
steelworker.  If  an  hour  a  day  is  cut  from  his  job,  what  can  he  do  with 
it?  Not  very  much.  He  can  sleep  a  little  longer,  or  read  past  the  head¬ 
lines  of  the  evening  newspaper,  or  drink  an  extra  beer  before  going  to 
bed.  Cut  off  another  hour  a  day,  and  he  finds  that  he  has  a  few  minutes 
to  talk  to  his  children,  a  few  minutes  to  chat  with  the  neighbours.  Now 
cut  out  Sunday.  This  gives  him  time  to  go  to  church,  enjoy  a  big  dinner 
with  his  family,  take  a  nap  and  perhaps  watch  a  ball  game.  Cut  out 
Saturday.  Now  he  finds  that  he  can  go  get  a  haircut,  buy  a  new  tie  and 
price  a  new  suit,  take  the  car  around  to  the  filling  station  for  an  oil 
change  and  a  tank  of  gas,  wash  it,  drive  the  kids  to  the  library,  write  a 
letter  to  his  sister  in  Seattle,  shine  his  shoes,  mow  the  lawn  and  repair 
the  sag  in  the  kitchen  screen  door. 

At  this  point  he  is  working  perhaps  as  little  as  50  hours  at  the  plant 
compared  with  84  in  the  past,  yet  he  is  hardly  conscious  of  time  on  his 
hands.  He  still  feels  busy  all  the  time,  as  indeed  he  is.  He  believes  that 
he  has  hardly  a  moment  to  call  his  own.  He  still  dreams  fondly  of  what¬ 
ever  it  is  he  seeks  out  of  leisure— a  weekly  ball  game,  a  fishing  trip,  a 
drive  across  the  continent,  a  long  uninterrupted  evening  with  a  book. 
But  he  is  teetering  right  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  change  in  his  life.  He 
has  already  found  time  in  his  schedule  for  all  the  marginal  chores  of 
modern  living.  He  is  well  barbered  and  well  groomed;  his  house  is  in 
good  repair;  his  lawn  is  neat;  his  wife  and  children  no  longer  feel 
deprived  of  his  company.  Now  give  him  an  extra  couple  of  hours  a  day. 
or  an  extra  day  a  week,  and  the  time  is  pure  gravy— empty  of  any  outside 
demand. 

This  is  the  point  which  the  U.S.  has  now  reached.  Some  of  us  are 
already  past  it;  some  of  us  are  not  yet  there;  but  on  the  average  this  is 
where  we  stand  as  a  nation.  The  next  leisure  hours  we  get  will  be  totally 
uncommitted  hours,  and  the  hours  are  on  their  way.  All  the  experts— 
and  not  only  the  labour  leaders  who  fight  for  a  shorter  work  week,  but 
the  management  men  who  have  to  argue  with  them— agree  that  Americans 
will  work  less  and  play  more  in  1974  than  in  1964,  and  work  even  less 
in  1984  than  in  1974. 

When  the  A.F.L.  C.I.O.,  at  last  fall’s  convention,  listed  a  nation-wide 
35-hour  work  week  as  its  next  great  objective,  the  pronouncement  raised 
no  hue  and  cry.  After  all,  the  Akron  rubber  workers  have  had  a  36-hour 
week  for  years;  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union  has  a 
35-hour  week;  the  New  York  City  electrical  construction  workers  have  to 
be  paid  overtime  for  anything  over  25  hours.  And  now  the  fight  is  on— 
and  has  been  joined  by  President  Johnson— to  make  overtime  so  expen¬ 
sive  that  employers  will  have  to  abandon  it  and  thus  spread  the  available 
jobs.  If  employers  do,  they  will  of  course  also  be  spreading  the  leisure.  .  . 

Labour  leaders,  though  they  continue  to  press  for  shorter  hours,  are 
far  more  worried  than  they  will  generally  admit.  Steelworkers  with  top 
seniority,  for  example,  have  already  won  the  right  to  a  13-week  vacation 
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every  fifth  year.  But  what  happens  to  a  worker  who  suddenly  finds  himself 
with  that  much  free  time  in  one  chunk?  Does  he  pack  up  his  wife  and 
children  and  take  them  on  a  trip?  (Thirteen  weeks  of  travel  would  cost 
him  a  fortune.)  Does  he  putter  around  the  house  all  that  time?  Does 
he  go  off  alone  on  fishing  trips,  leaving  wife  and  kids  behind— and  if  so 
what  happens  to  his  marriage?  Can  he  fill  the  idle  time  effectively?  Or 
does  he  perhaps  just  say  the  hell  with  it  and  get  a  temporary  job  to 
fatten  up  the  family  treasury?  These  are  serious  problems,  currently  under 
serious  study  at  the  request  of  both  labour  and  management  by  the 
UCLA  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Would  it  be  better  to  press  for  a  four-day  week?  Perhaps,  but  then 
what  does  the  worker  do  with  himself  on  a  Friday  or  Monday  when  his 
friends  are  working?  What  about  his  wife  and  children,  who  are  geared 
to  a  five-day  school  week?  Does  the  American  workman  really  want  to 
risk  another  of  what  cynical  observers  have  labeled  “lioneydew”  days— 
when  he  sits  around  the  house  trying  to  get  the  morning  paper  read  and 
his  wife  keeps  saying  honey-do-this  and  honey-do-that?  Can  the  American 
woman  stand  to  have  her  husband  underfoot  for  three  straight  days? 

.  .  .  Sociologist  David  Riesman  has  concluded  that  the  unions’ 
struggle  for  more  pay  and  less  work  has  reached  the  paradoxical  stage 
where  they  are  now  demanding  shorter  hours  than  the  members  actually 
want.  One  psychiatrist  has  said:  “A  great  majority  of  our  people  are  not 
emotionally  or  psychologically  ready  for  free  time.”  A  scholar  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  has  reached  the  melan¬ 
choly  conclusion  that  increased  leisure  will  lead  more  to  bewilderment 
than  to  anything  else.  Dr.  Charlesworth  says  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  imminent  danger  of  “barren  boredom.” 

Such  concern  exists  even  among  the  experts  who  hold  moderate  views 
on  the  Age  of  Leisure.  But  there  are  more  radical  views,  authoritatively 
advanced,  that  stir  the  imagination— for  example,  the  estimates  of  Dr. 
Richard  Bellman.  Dr.  Bellman  is  a  bold  and  unorthodox  mathematician 
who  works  at  the  Rand  Corp.,  that  freewheeling  aggregation  of  brains 
and  computers  which  is  doing  all  sorts  of  advanced  technological  research 
and  thinking  for  the  federal  government.  .  .  .  His  own  prediction  ...  is 
that  the  day  is  coming  when  2%  of  our  population,  working  in  factory 
and  on  farm,  will  be  able  to  produce  all  the  goods  and  food  that  the 
other  98%  can  possibly  consume,  that  this  day  will  arrive  no  later  than 
25  years  from  now,  and  that  more  likely  it  will  arrive  in  about  10  years. 

Developments  in  automation  thus  far,  Dr.  Bellman  contends,  are  just 
the  first  little  drop  in  the  bucket.  In  the  past,  he  says,  the  electronic 
brains  have  been  designed  and  operated  by  men  to  whom  they  were  new, 
strange,  exotic  and  almost  beyond  comprehension.  Now  a  new  generation 
of  mathematicians  and  technologists,  trained  from  the  start  and  in  great 
numbers  to  live  with  the  modern  machines,  is  taking  over.  These  men 
can  be  expected  to  improve  the  machines  as  vastly  as  the  new  generations 
of  Detroit  engineers  have  improved  the  Model  T.  What  we  will  have, 
says  Dr.  Bellman,  is  "an  acceleration  on  top  of  an  acceleration,”  changing 
our  industrial  world  more  between  each  dawn  and  sunset  than  the  world 
used  to  change  in  a  year. 

If  Dr.  Bellman’s  forecasts  should  prove  correct,  life  would  soon  be 
virtually  all  play  and  no  work,  and  there  are  some  scholars,  persuaded 
by  his  argument,  who  are  already  using  the  phrase  “workless  world”  for 
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the  society  of  the  very  near  future.  One  such  man  is  Robert  Theobald, 
the  economist.  .  .  .  Theobald  believes  that  jobs  are  being  eliminated  so 
rapidly  by  automation  that  the  government  must  be  prepared  to  pay  its 
citizens  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  in  the  future  for  not  working.  .  .  . 

...  If  not  the  men  at  the  very  top,  certainly  all  but  a  few  Americans 
are  about  to  lead  lives  very  different  from  anything  they  have  ever 
experienced  in  the  past— and  indeed  lives  such  as  few  men  in  few  periods 
of  history  have  ever  known.  .  .  . 


P  —  c4nd  JJel  Poverty 

I 

POVERTY  IN  OUR  CITIES 

[Extracts  from  a  report  on  urban  poverty  prepared  by  the  Canadian 
Welfare  Council  for  the  Federal-Provincial  Conference  on  Poverty  and 
Opportunity,  held  in  Ottawa ,  December,  1965.  The  Report  was  based  on 
a  survey  of  selected  poor  families  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  and 

Saint  John.) 

“The  $75  old  age  security  payment  is  far  above  the  average  level  of 
income  per  person  received  by  the  sample  and  is  as  much  as  double  the 
size  of  per  person  family  income  in  Saint  John  and  Montreal.” 

“The  median  household  income  for  the  whole  sample  is  $275  per 
month  or  $3,300  per  year,  a  seemingly  fair  average.  This  takes  on  a  very 
different  appearance  when  the  median  per  person  income  is  observed  at 
$46  per  month  or  $552  per  year.  The  standard  poverty  guide  often  used 
in  America  is  $3,300  per  year  for  a  family  of  four,  or  $62.50  per  person 
per  month.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Few  own  their  own  houses  and  rents  are  high.  Food  and  rent 
consume  almost  70  per  cent  of  all  income.  Many  moves  are  required  to 
try  a  reasonable  balance  between  what  one  can  afford  and  what  is 
tolerable.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Lack  of  money  seriously  limits  any  recreation  or  community 
work.  The  husband  and  wife  cannot  even  go  out  together.  .  .  .  Organiza¬ 
tion  takes  energy,  confidence  and  money.  The  poor  have  little  of  these 
things.  They  have  little  sense  of  belonging.” 

“Their  aspirations  for  their  children  are  often  unrealistically  and 
pathetically  high.  They  want  good  education  and  jobs  for  them  and— if 
it  were  possible— would  even  like  them  to  go  to  college.  But  many  also 
see  that  the  children  will  probably  get  only  blue-collar  work.  Those 
children  who  have  left  school  have  mostly  left  before  graduating  from 
high  school.” 

“Considerable  hostility  was  expressed  by  many  respondents  regarding 
the  kind  of  treatment  they  received  from  personnel  in  health  institutions. 
Several  respondents  indicated  that  they  felt  they  were  not  given  adequate 
consideration  by  medical  personnel.  They  also  felt  they  were  treated 
as  second-class  citizens  because  they  were  poor  and  unable  to  pay  large 
medical  fees.” 

One  of  the  most  striking  findings  in  the  Toronto  survey,  the  report 
said,  was  the  limited  participation  by  poor  persons  in  community  life. 

“These  families  indicated  a  distrust  and  suspicion  of  community  life 
in  general.  This  included  church  and  welfare  organizations,”  the  report 
said. 


II 


POVERTY  IN  OUR  COUNTRYSIDE 

( Extracts  from  an  account  appearing  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
December  9,  1965,  of  a  report  on  Rural  Poverty  prepared  by  the  Canadian 
Welfare  Couyicil  for  the  Federal-Provincial  Conference  on  Poverty  and 
Opportunity,  held  in  Ottawa,  December,  1965.) 

The  200-page  report,  prepared  by  the  council  for  the  Agricultural 
Rehabilitation  and  Development  Administration,  is  the  first  major  study 
of  rural  poverty  in  Canada. 

It  contains  selected  case  histories  of  290  families  that  were  inter¬ 
viewed  in  four  low-income  rural  areas:  Inverness  County  in  Cape  Breton, 
N.S.;  Gatineau,  Papineau  and  Pontiac  Counties  in  Quebec;  Lanark 
County  in  Ontario;  and  the  Interlake  region  in  central  Manitoba. 

Most  of  the  families  in  these  areas  derive  their  income  from  primary 
industries  such  as  farming,  fishing  and  wood-cutting,  and  occupations 
requiring  unskilled  help. 

Average  per  capita  monthly  income  of  the  families  interviewed  was 
lowest  in  Inverness  County  at  $20.  The  Manitoba  Interlake  area  had 
$36  and  the  three  Quebec  counties  came  next  with  $41.  Lanark  County 
had  the  highest  average  with  $44.  .  .  . 

Ill 

POVERTY  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY 

( Extracts  from  an  account  of  the  Federal-Provincial  Conference  on  Poverty 
and  Opportunity  by  Fraser  Kelly,  appearing  in  the  Toronto  Telegram, 

December  11,  1965.) 

For  four  days  this  week  about  175  provincial  and  federal  officials 
studied  the  “other”  Canada.  In  effect  they  lifted  one  corner  of  the  rug 
of  affluence  that  blankets  the  nation. 

They  exposed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  forgotten  Canadians  existing 
day  to  day  without  enough  food,  in  broken-clown,  unsanitary  shacks, 
needing  medical  care  but  not  getting  it.  They  talked  of  such  things  as 
the  “sub  culture”  of  poverty  feeding  on  its  own  isolation  and  illiteracy, 
destined  to  become  even  poorer  unless  society  acts  quickly  to  break  the 
vicious  circle. 

It  was  not  a  pretty  picture.  But  it  was  a  picture  that  had  to  be 
painted  so  that  Canadians  could  see  the  ugliness  that  scars  their  fresh, 
young  country.  It  may  even  prompt  some  of  the  idealistic  students  now 
busing  to  the  United  States  for  demonstrations  to  re-route  their  buses  to 
Kenora  and  Ottawa. 

Predictably,  the  study  by  the  Federal  Indian  Affairs  Branch  had  the 
most  shock  value.  It  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  Canadians  have  been 
as  negligent  as  any  wealthy  people  in  the  world  in  caring  for  their 
minorities. 

The  statistics  have  been  published,  but  they  are  worth  repeating. 
Most  Indians  die  before  they  are  35.  They  die  from  preventable  diseases 
such  as  colds,  pneumonia,  infant  disease,  and  bowel  disorders. 

A  housing  survey  of  Indian  communities  in  1962  hinted  why.  Only 
44  per  cent,  had  electricity.  Only  nine  per  cent,  had  sewer  or  septic  tank 
service.  Only  13  per  cent,  had  running  water,  and  only  seven  per  cent, 
had  indoor  baths. 
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"Inadequate  lighting  affects  the  work  of  school  children  and  absence  of 
basic  plumbing  facilities  makes  it  difficult  for  Indian  children  to  maintain 
a  standard  of  cleanliness  necessary  in  public  schools,”  the  survey  added. 

Another  report  indicated  that  a  Canadian  family  of  four  living  on 
$3,000  a  year  was  poor.  Yet  in  1963  31,300  Indian  families  are  estimated 

to  have  earned  about  $1,600. 

“Health  conditions  of 
the  Indian  and  Eskimo 
population,  particularly  in 
the  north,  are  still  among 
the  worst  in  the  world.  The 
Eskimo  infant  mortality 
rate  in  1963  was  193  per 
1,000.  The  Indian  rate  was 
70.4  per  1,000  against  an  all- 
Canadian  rate  of  26.3.” 

Poverty,  however,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  minor¬ 
ities.  If  $3,000  a  year  is 
accepted  as  the  poverty  line, 
then  more  than  3,500,000 
Canadians  are  poor. 

In  1961  census  showed 
that  46.8  per  cent,  or  5,166,- 
346  Canadians,  15  or  over, 
were  not  going  to  school, 
have  no  schooling  at  all,  or 
have  elementary  schooling 
only.  Of  this  total,  176,524 
have  no  schooling  and 
848,261  have  grade  four  or 
less. 

The  problem  of  these  people  is  magnified  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
technological  revolution  now  demands  a  higher  standard  of  education  in 
almost  all  workers  than  ever  before.  Unless  conditions  change  abruptly 
the  poor  will  get  poorer. 

There  were  outlines  of  the  obstacles  facing  a  poor  child  entering 
school  without  benefit  of  having  seen  books,  or  heard  nursery  rhymes. 
Even  if  they  do  get  to  school,  the  schools  are  often  sub-standard. 

“Schools  in  slum  areas  are  generally  overcrowded,  lack  facilities  and 
attract  teachers  who  are  inferior  .  .  .  this,  again  is  part  of  the  vicious 
circle  which  results  in  school  dropouts  .  .  .”  one  report  said. 

These  are  problems  that  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  educational 
system.  Somehow  it  must  be  radically  changed  so  that  it  really  reaches 
the  poor  child.  At  the  same  time  a  massive  program  to  reach  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  who  have  rejected  school  in  years  past,  must  be  developed 
in  a  hurry. 

So  must  programs  of  labour  mobility,  greater  help  for  the  disabled, 
the  sick  and  the  old,  and  regional  development. 

But  even  more  basic,  the  time  has  come  for  pervasive  change  in 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  politicians.  The  suffocating 
effect  of  present  attitudes  towards  poverty  was  graphically  told  in  one 
of  the  profiles. 
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“Not  many  company  presidents  start  as  shoeshine  boys,  and  the 
poor  know  it.  Being  harder  to  join  the  rich,  it  may  seem  easier  to  fight 
them,  or  at  least  ignore  them. 

“For  the  Canadian  who  is  both  young  and  poor,  there  may  be  less 
temptation  to  reject  his  family  than  to  reject  the  whole  society  that  seems 
to  have  caught  him,”  it  said. 

"The  poor  feel  inferior  and  incapable  of  improving  their  position  in 
life;  they  feel  alienated  from  society  but  their  physical  plight  is  not 
acute  enough  to  encourage  recourse  to  violent  political  action.  Therefore 
a  self-perpetuating  and  vicious  circle  is  often  established. 

“Society  rejects  the  poor,  holds  them  apart  and  prevents  them  either 
directly  or  by  its  general  attitude  towards  change  of  economic  and  social 
institutions,  from  crossing  into  the  regions  of  prosperity. 

“The  attitudes  of  the  rest  of  society  largely  determine  whether  the 
attitudes  of  the  poor  can  change  in  ways  which  will  speed  up  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  poverty.  The  unsettled  question  is  how  far  the  dominant  attitudes 
will  permit  the  institutions  to  change,”  it  concludes. 

If  the  poverty  conference  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  focused  public 
attention  on  some  of  the  great  social  injustices  in  Canada.  Hopefully,  this 
will  force  the  politicians  to  face  the  problem. 

Before  they  act  they  must  make  one  basic  decision.  Either  cdl  Cana¬ 
dians  have  the  right  to  minimum  standards  of  health  and  happiness  or 
they  don’t.  If  the  right  is  there,  political  leaders  must  be  prepared  to 
question,  and,  if  necessary,  change  the  direction  of  such  basic  institutions 
as  the  money  and  educational  systems. 

They  could  well  ponder  the  words  of  sociologist  John  Porter  in  his 
book  The  Vertical  Mosaic. 

“No  society  can  move  into  an  industrial  epoch  with  so  much  of  its 
creative  potential  incarcerated  in  ignorance.” 


IV 

POVERTY  ACROSS  THE  WORLD 

(Extracts  from  an  article  by  U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  reporting  on  the  United  Nations  Development  Decade  in 
the  Unesco  Courier,  October,  1965.) 

.  .  .  the  gap  in  resources  between  the  fully  modernized  nations  and 
their  still  developing  neighbours  is  tending  to  widen,  leaving  some  two- 
thirds  of  humanity  below  the  poverty  line,  turning  the  developed  societies, 
whether  or  not  they  realize  it,  into  a  privileged  elite. 

Today,  halfway  through  the  Development  Decade,  .  .  .  many  of  the 
basic  facts  remain  as  tough  as  ever.  The  harsh  fact  persists  that  many  of 
the  poorest  economies  have  continued  to  grow  most  slowly.  The  growth 
in  developing  countries  as  a  whole  has  slowed  down;  at  the  same  time 
the  growth  rate  in  the  economically  advanced  market  economies  has 
accelerated.  The  gap  between  the  per  capita  incomes  of  the  developing 
countries  has  also  widened  during  the  1960’s;  between  1960  and  1962 
the  average  annual  per  capita  income  in  the  developed  market  economies 
increased  by  almost  $ 100  while  that  in  the  developing  countries  increased 
by  barely  $5, 

The  annual  flow  of  international  assistance  and  capital  to  developing 
countries  was  substantially  larger  in  the  early  years  of  the  Development 
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Decade  than  in  the  second  half  of  the  1950s.  However,  more  recently  the 
net  flow  has  virtually  ceased  to  increase  and  progress  towards  the  1  per 
cent  goal  for  resource  transfer  to  developing  countries  was  halted. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population  living  in  the  less  developed 
regions  of  the  tuorld  still  share  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  world’s  income. 
In  1962  annual  per  capita  income  in  these  regions  averaged  $ 136  while 
that  of  the  population  of  the  economically  advanced  market  economies 
in  North  America  and  Western  Europe  averaged  $2,845  and  $1,033, 
respectively. 

These  abstract  figures  do  little  to  convey  the  realities  which  underlie 
the  gaps  in  income.  In  spite  of  dramatic  improvements  in  the  prevention 
of  disease  which  over  the  last  decade  have  added  ten  to  twenty  years  to 
the  expectation  of  life  in  the  developing  countries,  their  average  still  falls 
by  as  much  again  behind  life  expectancy  round  the  North  Atlantic.  In. 
particular,  the  tragic  death  of  small  children  weighs  far  more  heavily 
upon  the  developing  lands.  In  the  most  highly  developed  countries,  the 
mortality  rate  of  children  up  to  five  years  of  age  varies  from  4.5  to  6.3 
per  1,000.  Yet  in  Latin  America,  the  rates  are  five  to  ten  times  higher 
and  in  Africa,  higher  still. 


Medical  Services 

One  reason  lies  in  the  disparities  in  medical  services;  in  North 
America,  Western  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  where  there  is  generally  one 
doctor  for  fewer  than  1,000  inhabitants  compared  with  one  for  6,000  in 
India,  32,000  in  Afghanistan,  39,000  in  Mali  and  approximately  96,000 
in  Ethiopia.  Failure  to  invest  adequately  in  the  control  of  disease  and 
the  promotion  of  health,  together  with  a  lack  of  coverage  by  health 
services  of  large  segments  of  the  population  where  disease  is  endemic, 
has  led  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  a  deterioration  of  standards  of 
health  and  sanitation. 

Another  reason  for  the  difference  in  mortality  rates  certainly  lies  in 
disparities  in  diet.  Men  and  women  in  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  eat  on  the  average  about  3,000  calories  and  80  to  90  grammes  of 
protein  a  day.  In  Latin  America,  outside  Argentina,  the  average  falls  to 
2,400  calories  and  some  70  grammes  of  protein;  in  Asia  to  2,100  calories 
and  50  grammes  —  a  level  still  below  prewar  standards;  in  Africa  the 
protein  consumption  is  lower  still.  But  these  abstractions  give  no  true 
sense  of  the  gap  —  between  the  steaks  and  chocolate,  the  salads  and  fruit 
of  diets  in  the  developed  countries  and  the  bowl  of  rice,  with  little  variety 
beyond  a  change  of  sauce,  which  makes  up,  day  in,  day  out,  the  food  of 
most  Asians. 

Inadequacies  in  diet  and  medical  care  are  made  more  intolerable  for 
about  1,000  million  people  by  the  desperate  standards  of  housing  which 
they  are  forced  to  endure.  The  major  cities  of  the  developing  continents 
all  have  their  densely  crowded  shanty  toivns  in  which  20  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  city’s  inhabitants  may  be  living  —  without  water,  without  sewers, 
without  roads.  And  out  in  the  countryside  the  shacks  of  day  labourers, 
landless  men,  untouchables  and  rural  unemployed  only  seem  a  little  less 
miserable  because  of  their  larger  ration  of  light  and  air. 

The  misery  of  much  of  the  developing  world  is  a  progressive  misery. 
It  threatens  to  grow  worse  in  the  second  half  of  the  Decade.  On  present 
showing  the  numbers  of  unemployed  and  men  and  women  suffering  from 
hunger  and  malnutrition  will  be  markedly  greater  in  1970  than  today. 
It  is  in  the  poorer  countries  that  the  highest  growth  rate  of  population 
is  found.  In  most  of  Asia  and  Africa  it  is  over  2  per  cent  and  rapidly 
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approaching  the  3  per  cent  level.  In  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
it  is  higher. 

On  present  showing  there  simply  is  not  in  prospect  a  growth  in 
agricultural  production  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  rising  Hood  of 
people.  The  world’s  agricultural  production  is  growing  by  under  3  per 
cent  per  year,  and  the  growth  rate  is  much  lower  in  some  critical  areas. 
The  continuance  of  traditional  methods  in  farming  has  often  been  the 
main  obstacle  to  any  significant  increase  in  food  production. 

Problems  of  Trade  and  Capital 

.  .  .  The  share  of  developing  countries  in  world  exports  declined 
steadily  from  nearly  one-third  in  1950  to  only  slightly  more  than  one- 
fifth  in  1962.  One  of  the  major  targets  of  international  action  must  be  at 
least  to  restore  the  proportions  they  previously  enjoyed. 

To  this  day,  about  66  per  cent  of  world  trade  is  engrossed  by  the 
developed  market  economies.  They  control  94  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
shipping  and  virtually  all  its  insurance.  To  a  very  considerable  degree, 
they  still  control  the  processing  of  the  materials  —  underdeveloped  nations 
account  for  only  4  per  cent  of  the  world’s  exports  of  manufactures  and 
even  this  percentage  is  e  ery  misleading.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  these  exports 
are  provided  by  the  one  fabulous  source  of  Hong  Kong. 

.  .  .  Between  1950  and  1962,  the  unit  value  of  exports  from  develop¬ 
ing  countries  to  developed  countries  fell  by  5  per  cent  —  in  comparison 
with  1955  the  figure  was  12  per  cent.  Incidentally,  this  decline  was 
enough,  in  the  case  of  Latin  America,  to  wipe  out  the  effect  of  all  the 
imports  of  public  and  private  capital  during  the  fifties. 

Conclusion 

.  .  .  The  greatest  task  of  the  United  Nations  Decade  of  Development 
is  to  convince  governments  and  peoples  that  they  have  the  means  to 
wipe  out  mass  poverty  with  its  attendant  miseries  and  dangers,  and  to 
stir  them  to  use  those  means  to  the  full.  We  have  seen  how  much  remains 
to  be  done,  at  this  mid-point  of  the  Decade,  to  achieve  even  the  modest 
targets  set. 

Who,  then,  can  deny  the  compelling  urgency  of  applying  our  efforts 
more  purposefully,  more  vigorously  and  with  a  more  coherent  strategy? 
Whether  we  shall  succeed  is  still  doubtful,  and  in  that  measure  so  is 
the  future  of  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  what  can  be 
done.  If  we  have  courage  and  constancy  of  purpose,  a  better  world 
for  all  is  within  our  reach. 


V 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CONCERN 

“Let  us  never  forget,  O  Lord,  the  innocent  victims  of  man’s  in¬ 
humanity  to  man  .  .  .  the  uncounted  numbers  all  over  the  earth  who  will 
never  have  enough  to  eat,  and  who,  through  poverty  or  ignorance,  must 
watch  their  children  die  of  hunger  ...  all  who  suffer  because  of  their 
race  or  their  creed  or  the  colour  of  their  skins  .  .  .  and  all  the  children 
who  in  their  weakness,  are  torn  from  their  parents  and  robbed  of  the 
loving  care  which  is  their  birthright. 

“Help  us,  as  we  go  unheedingly  about  our  daily  lives  to  remember 
those  who  silently  call  to  us;  and  to  remember  also  that,  though  the  need 
of  those  in  distress  is  so  vast  and  of  such  an  infinite  complexity,  it  is  by 
the  steadfast  effort  of  individuals  that  it  must  be  conquered.” 

—Anonymous 
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VI 


POVERTY  AND  IDEOLOGY 

f Extracts  from  an  article  by  William  Stringfellow 
in  the  Christian  Century,  June  2,  1965) 

Inadequate  Stereotypes 

The  moral  insensitivity  of  many  citizens  to  poverty  is  in  part  due  to 
our  success  in  keeping  the  poor  out  of  sight:  the  mind  is  not  shocked  by 
conditions  the  eyes  have  not  seen;  the  conscience  is  not  moved  by  what 
the  nostrils  have  not  inhaled.  Concealment  of  poverty  by  ghettoization 
of  the  poor  means  that  botii  prosperous  and  poor  live  so  separately  and 
have  so  little  human  contact  that  they  regard  each  other  in  stereotypes 
which  seldom  contain  much  truth. 

The  most  common  stereotype  of  the  poor  is  that  ...  a  person  is  poor 
by  choice,  not  because  of  circumstances  beyond  his  influence.  If  the  poor 
were  not  so  lazy  they  would  not  be  poor;  if  they  were  not  so  promiscuous 
they  would  be  able  to  support  themselves;  if  they  were  not  so  profligate, 
so  addicted  to  drugs  and  drink  and  other  dissipations,  they  could  escape 
from  their  misery.  These  are  variations  on  the  common  argument  that 
poverty  is  proof  of  moral  decadence.  Driven  to  its  ultimate  logic,  the 
argument  says  that  to  be  poor  is  a  grave  sin.  Such  a  stereotype  of  the 
poor  is  credible  and  popular  among  the  prosperous  because  its  corollary 
is  that  to  be  prosperous  is  a  sign  of  moral  superiority.  Neither  side  of 
the  stereotype  is  true,  empirically  or  theologically  .  .  . 

One  corollary  of  adherence  to  racial  and  class  separation  of  society 
is  that  whatever  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  poor  are,  they  can  be  met 
through  private  charity.  This  notion,  however,  assumes  that  despite  their 
separation  from  the  poor,  the  prosperous  are  enlightened  enough  to  make 
need  the  measure  of  their  philanthropy.  It  overlooks  the  attrition  of 
contributions  resulting  from  the  need  to  support  the  expensive  bureauc¬ 
racies  of  organized  charity.  And  it  is  refuted  by  the  prevalence  of  appeals 
subtly  suggesting  that  giving  money  will  ensure  a  sense  of  pride  on  the 
part  of  the  donor.  The  truth,  more  likely,  is  that  private  charity  in  the 
United  States  has  become  so  heavily  oriented  toward  its  own  institutional 
maintenance  that  it  has  little  left  over  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and 
that  meanwhile  it  cultivates  a  spirit  of  condescension  that  corrupts  the 
good  intentions  of  the  prosperous  and  nurtures  a  dependence  that  violates 
the  personal  integrity  of  the  poor.  Private  charity  has  simply  become 
too  fat,  self-serving  and  complacent  to  commend  it  as  the  way  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  poverty. 

Theologically  the  stereotypes  of  the  poor  as  morally  defective  and  the 
prosperous  as  morally  superior  are  objectionable  as  constituting  a  crude 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works  which  terribly  oversimplifies  the 
dependence  of  each  upon  the  other. 

...  The  beginning  of  conscience,  in  a  Christian  sense,  lies  in  realizing 
that  one’s  every  action  and  every  omission,  even  those  which  seem  routine 
and  trivial,  are  consequentially  related  to  the  lives  of  all  other  human 
beings  .  .  .  Conscience  is  born  in  our  knowing  that  men  are  responsible  for 
each  other  in  all  things  and  that,  in  the  context  of  our  theme,  poverty 
cannot  be  theologically  or  empirically  accounted  for  by  blaming  it  upon 
the  poor,  since  the  prosperous  are  proximately  involved  in  the  institution¬ 
alization  of  poverty  in  society. 
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EVANGELISM 

1.  The  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Action 

Whereas  we  believe  that  God  is  speaking  through  the  revolution  of 
our  time,  and  is  calling  the  Church  to  self-examination,  repentance  and 
renewal; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Call  upon  the  members  of  the  Church  to,  individually  and  corpor¬ 
ately,  seek  and  obey  God’s  Will  in  our  day; 

(2)  Encourage  openness  to  all  responsible  voices— including  the  voices 
of  criticism— considering  all  opinions  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel; 

(3)  Attempt,  through  participation  in  the  Division  of  Congregational 
Life  and  Work,  to  make  the  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Action  an  instrument  of  Christian  renewal. 

2.  The  Establishment  of  Division  Committees  at  the  Conference  and 
Presbytery  levels 

Whereas  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  the  National  Project  will 
become  a  reality  throughout  the  Church  only  with  the  Active  involvement 
of  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work  at  the  Conference  and 
Presbytery  levels;  and 

Whereas  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  responsibility  for  the  organization 
of  the  Division  at  the  Conference  and  Presbytery  level; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  request  the  Division  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Life  and  Work  at  the  National  Level  to: 

(a)  define  the  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  the  Division 
at  the  Conference  and  Presbytery  level; 

(b)  give  guidance  as  to  the  concerns  and  activities  of  the  Division 
Committees  at  these  levels. 

3.  Renewal  in  the  Local  Congregation 

Whereas  the  National  Project  will  achieve  its  purpose  only  if  it 
becomes  a  means  of  Christ’s  renewal  of  the  Church  in  the  local  Congrega¬ 
tion  in  co-operation  with  other  congregations  and  denominations. 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  encourage  and  urge  congregations  to 
w'ork  out  the  meaning  of  that  renewal  by: 

(a)  involving  the  Congregation  in  the  life  and  needs  of  its  own  Com¬ 
munity;  and 

(b)  equipping  and  training  its  people  for  mission  through  study, 
dialogue  and  action. 

4.  Evangelism  and  Bilingual  and  Bicultural  Relationships 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  request  the  Centennial  Inter-Faith 
Committee  to  institute  a  study  and  action  program,  with  the  co-operation 
of  member-churches,  for  the  purpose  of  being  an  effective  witness  of 
reconciliation  in  relation  to  racial,  linguistic,  economic  and  other  stresses 
between  various  groups  within  our  Canadian  Society. 
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5.  Consultation  on  Ministry  in  Resort  Areas 

Whereas  multitudes  of  Canadians  now  spend  weekends  in  summer 
and  winter  resort  areas,  and  effective  ministry  among  them  calls  for 
new  approaches  and  methods,  particularly  on  an  ecumenical  basis; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Request  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  consult  with  other 
churches  with  a  view  to  holding  regional  consultations  on  ministry  in 
resort  areas;  and 

(2)  Inform  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  that  this  Board  approves  in 
principle  the  plans  advanced  by  Rev.  John  Travis,  of  Banff,  Alberta,  for 
a  pilot  consultation  in  September,  1966,  of  representatives  of  various 
churches,  together  with  those  of  appropriate  public  and  private  agencies, 
on  the  subject  of  Ministry  in  Resort  Areas,  and  is  prepared  to  provide 
a  grant  of  up  to  $500.00  for  this  purpose,  subject  to  review  of  details  by 
both  Boards. 

6.  Anglican— United  Church  Union 

Whereas  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  to  give  leadership  in  evangelism;  and 

Whereas  the  possible  union  of  the  Anglican  and  United  Churches 
presents  the  possibility  of  vastly  more  effective  Christian  witness  through 
the  integration  of  resources,  and  elimination  of  duplication  and  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  the  riches  of  experience;  and 

Whereas  certain  major  emphases  essential  to  that  witness  appear  to 
be  inadequately  stressed  in  the  proposed  Principles  of  Union;  and 

Whereas  these  emphases  include  the  essential  nature  of  the  Church 
as  a  missionary  fellowship,  the  equality  of  diverse  ministries,  the  liberty 
of  Christian  conscience  in  the  setting  of  common  loyalty  to  Christ  and 
the  obligation  to  acknowledge  as  fellow  members  of  Christ’s  body  all 
who  give  themselves  to  him; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  forward  this  statement  to  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  Conferences  and  Presbyteries,  Conveners  of  Ecumenical  Affairs 
Committees  for  study  and  that  this  Board  memorialize  the  22nd  General 
Council: 

(1)  Expressing  its  joy  and  thanksgiving  that  negotiations  toward 
union  with  the  Anglican  Church  have  reached  their  present  stage. 

(2)  Expressing  its  satisfaction  that  in  the  “Principles  of  Union”,  recog¬ 
nition  is  given  to  the  calling  of  the  Church  as  “a  new  Israel  to  make 
disciples  of  all  nations”  and  to  a  “general  ministry  of  the  whole  Church” 
as  continuing  “the  unique  witness  of  the  apostles  to  Christ  and  .  .  .  their 
ministry  to  the  world.”  We  rejoice  in  the  vision  these  terms  imply  and 
long  to  see  that  vision  brought  to  fruition  in  a  dynamic  “united  Church” 
faithful  to  that  witness  and  ministry. 

(3)  Requesting  that  in  further  consideration  of  the  “united  Church,” 
weight  be  given  to  the  following  concerns: 

(a)  That  emphasis  be  upon  the  mission  of  the  Church  and  not  upon 
its  structure  except  insofar  as  the  structure  serves  that  mission 
at  the  moment. 

(b)  That  emphasis  be  on  the  ministry  of  all  Church  members  and 
not  upon  the  rights  and  authorities  of  ordained  persons. 
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(c)  That  emphasis  be  on  common  commitment  to  God  as  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  not  upon  credal  formulation  or  forms  of 
ritual. 

(d)  That  emphasis  be  on  recognition  of  our  common  fellowship  with 
all  Christians  and  not  upon  any  formulation  which  could  imply 
exclusion  of  any  such  persons  from  the  Body  of  Christ. 

(4)  Directing  the  attention  of  the  General  Council  to  the  implications 
of: 

(a)  A  stipulation  in  the  "Principles”  that  “in  decisions  concerning 
faith  and  order,  the  Bishops,  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  and 
the  Laity  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  separately  and  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  each  of  the  three  voting  separately  must  be  secured.” 
The  clerical  courts  would  appear  certain  to  outweigh  the  lay 
body  in  such  a  structure,  especially  in  view  of  the  inevitable 
common  institutional  interest  and  stable  membership  of  the 
clerical  groups.  There  is  danger  here  of  effectively  committing 
to  small  clerical  groups  an  authority  which  pertains  to  the 
whole  church.  The  “authority”  of  bishops  and  clergy  ought, 
we  believe,  to  be  a  pastoral  function  to  guide  and  persuade 
and  not  an  authority  to  rule. 

(b)  The  inadequate  definition  in  the  “Principles”  of  the  "authority” 
assigned  to  “the  ecumenical  statements  of  faith  and  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.”  There  is  a  tendency  here  to  imply  exclusion  from  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  “united  Church”  of  committed  Christians  who  can¬ 
not  accept  the  traditional  formulae  as  they  understand  them  or 
in  conscience  participate  in  their  ritual  use. 

(c)  The  inadequate  definition  in  the  “Principles”  of  the  power  of 
the  sacraments  which  “not  only  signify,  but  also  convey  what  they 
signify.”  There  is  a  danger  here  of  implying  that  “what  they 
signify”  may  be  conveyed  by  no  other  means. 

(d)  The  assertion  in  the  “Principles”  that  “the  Church  is  the  Body  of 
Christ”  while  at  the  same  time  asserting  that  “those  are  members 
of  the  Church  who  have  been  baptized  with  water  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  We  are 
concerned  here  with  the  implication  of  this  assertion  which  ex¬ 
cludes  from  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  not  merely  from  a  particu¬ 
lar  denomination,  such  persons  as  Salvationists  or  Quakers. 

7.  Church  and  Healing 

Whereas  the  Committee  requested  to  prepare  a  statement  on  the 
Church’s  Healing  has  not  yet  completed  its  task: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  express  its  appreciation  to  the 
Committee  for  the  work  done  thus  far,  and  encourage  the  Committee  to 
complete  its  assignment  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  statement  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Church. 

8.  Study  Materials 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  endorse  the  decision  of  its  Executive 
re  study  materials,  by  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  into  publication 
two  booklets:  The  Authority  of  Jesus,  by  Rev.  R.  Dolan,  and  Experimental 
Evangelism,  by  Rev.  S.  Crysdale,  for  use  throughout  the  Church. 

Rev.  A.  G.  S.  Edworthy,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Griffin, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 


IV 


HUMAN  RELATIONS  AND  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 


1.  Human  Values  in  Technological  Society 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  increased  economic  productivity  resulting 
from  advances  in  technology  should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible 
among  the  Canadian  people,  but  in  fact  large  numbers  of  workers  find 
that  their  skills  are  becoming  obsolete,  their  jobs  redundant  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  they  are  not  being  retrained  for  suitable  employment; 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  by  governmental  authorities  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-quarter  of  the  Canadian  population  live  in  poverty  in  spite 
of  the  unprecedented  affluence  of  other,  more  fortunate  citizens; 

Whereas  the  government  of  Canada  has  recognized  the  urgency  and 
priority  of  the  human  problems  of  technical  change  and  has  established 
the  Department  of  Manpower  to  help  workers  improve  their  skills, 
increase  mobility  and  raise  the  level  of  employment; 

Whereas  the  church  has  responsibility  for  the  total  well-being  of 
individuals  and  the  community,  and  in  the  light  of  this  responsibility 
the  Twenty-First  General  Council,  meeting  in  September,  1964,  approved 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Human  Problems  of  Auto¬ 
mation; 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  and  attempts  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  of  General  Council  to  initiate  the  work  of  the  Commission,  there 
have  been  no  fruitful  results;  and 

Whereas  people  in  community,  political,  labour  and  business  organ¬ 
izations  are  repeatedly  requesting  the  church  to  provide  ethical  leader¬ 
ship  in  dealing  with  human  values  in  technological  society: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  request  General  Council  to  instruct 
its  Executive  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  consist  of  at  least  two  representa¬ 
tives  nominated  by  each  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  arid  Social  Service, 
the  Board  of  Men,  and  the  Board  of  Women; 

(1)  to  recommend  to  the  Executive  revisions  in  the  terms  of  reference 
of  the  Commission  and  its  membership,  having  regard  for  the  desirability 
of  establishing  regional  study  and  consultative  groups  consisting  of  leaders 
of  church,  labour,  management,  government  and  education,  along  the 
lines  being  followed  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  United 
State; 

(2)  to  nominate  a  chairman;  and 

(3)  to  establish  active  liaison  in  this  undertaking  with  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Canada  and  other  churches  and  public  and  private  agencies 
that  also  may  be  concerned,  with  a  view  to  collaboration  in  study  and 
consultation. 

2.  The  Development  of  Community  Leadership  in  Urban  Renewal 

Whereas  the  swift  growth  of  large  and  complex  metropolitan  regions 
across  Canada  presents  serious  problems  for  multitudes  of  people  who  are 
not  well  prepared  or  organized  to  meet  them  advantageously,  and  thus 
also  presents  new  oportunides  for  the  Church  to  aid  in  developing  leader¬ 
ship  and  local  participation  for  spiritual  and  community  renewal;  and 

Whereas  these  new  conditions  call  for  the  creation  of  intercongre- 
gadonal,  ecumenical  organizations  of  laymen  and  clergy  to  undertake 
projects  of  service  and  fellowship; 


Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Note  with  approval  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Urban 
Training  Project  for  Christian  Service  at  WoodGreen  Church,  Toronto, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic  and 
other  churches,  the  first  orientation  course  for  clergy  to  begin  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1966; 

(2)  Express  gratification  at  the  action  of  the  Executive  of  General 
Council  in  approving  the  Ecumenical  Community  Project  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Council  of  Churches,  to  begin  this  spring  in  an  expanding  satellite 
community  near  Metropolitan  Toronto; 

(3)  Consult  with  the  concerned  churches  and  Presbyteries  in  a 
metropolitan  area  toward  the  establishment  of  a  pilot  Urban  Church 
Council  on  an  ecumenical  basis  to  develop  leadership  and  local  partici¬ 
pation  for  spiritual  and  community  renewal;  and 

(4)  Set  aside  a  fund  of  up  to  $10,000.00  over  a  two-year  period  for 
this  purpose,  from  reserves,  in  the  anticipation  that  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  other  denominations  will  share  the  cost. 

3.  Citizen  Participation  in  Planning  and  Development 

Whereas  in  our  complex,  interdependent  society  there  must  be  an 
increasing  use  of  comprehensive  Planning  and  Development; 

Whereas  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  carry  out  such  planning  with 
little  liaison  with  the  local  people  being  affected,  thus  denying  them  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  decisions  concerning  their  own  future;  and 

Whereas  this  presents  a  serious  threat  to  the  democratic  way  of  life 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  causes  unnecessary  opposition, 
frustration  and  resentment: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  state  its  strong  conviction  that  plan¬ 
ning  and  development  procedures  should  always  include  participation  by 
representative  local  committees,  and  that  this  principle  apply  in  Regional 
Development,  Community  Development,  Urban  Development,  Rural 
Development  and  Church  Development. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  Centre  for  Research 

Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  experiments  and  modifications 
in  the  work  of  churches  in  swiftly  changing  urban  communities,  based 
upon  competent  research  and  evaluated  by  effective  procedures: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  request  General  Council  to  establish 
in  co-operation  with  other  churches,  a  Centre  for  Research  on  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  urban  society,  to  aid  in  understanding  problems,  to 
interpret  research  done  elsewhere,  to  encourage  and  collaborate  in  rele¬ 
vant  research  projects,  and  to  provide  consultative  services  for  congrega¬ 
tions  and  Presbyteries  in  evaluating  existing  and  proposed  programs  of 
outreach. 

5.  Automobile  Accident  Insurance 

Whereas  the  number  of  automobile  accidents  is  increasing  steadily 
and  the  damages  involved  are  mounting  rapidly;  and 

Whereas  most  automobile  insurance  in  force  as  offered  is  based  on 
proof  of  liability,  so  that  severe  distress  and  loss  are  frequently  incurred 
without  adequate  compensation  (as  indicated  by  the  Osgoode  Hall  Study, 
1965);  and 
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Whereas  it  is  difficult  for  the  purchaser  of  insurance  to  assess  rates, 
services  and  insurer  reliability  in  advance: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

Declare  its  opinion  as  favouring  the  following  principles: 

(1)  The  insurance  of  all  persons  against  death,  injury  or  property 
damage  caused  by  automobile  accident,  regardless  of  fault,  in  accordance 
with  minimum  standards  of  coverage  established  by  government. 

(2)  The  compulsory  payment  of  the  cost  of  such  insurance  by  all 
licensed  drivers  and/or  automobile  owners  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of 
the  license,  unless  proof  is  produced  that  such  insurance  is  already  held. 

(3)  Provision  by  government  of  this  minimum  protection  insurance 
without  prejudicing  the  right  of  private  insurance  to  offer  protection 
either  by  way  of  accident  or  liability  insurance. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  This  Board  forward  copies  to  the 
Premiers  of  the  Canadian  provinces  and  that  this  resolution  be  presented 
in  its  report  to  the  General  Council. 

6.  The  Rights  of  Home  Owners  in  Expropriation  Procedures 

Whereas  the  problem  of  justice  involved  in  expropriation  was 
dramatized  before  the  Canadian  public  on  television  through  a  report  on 
the  forcible  eviction  of  two  persons  from  their  home  in  York  Township 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  15th,  I960; 

Whereas  the  eviction  was  the  result  of  the  expropriation  of  property 
for  a  civic  development,  reflecting  the  conflicts  which  arise  between  in¬ 
dividual  rights  and  the  interests  of  large  organizations  in  urban  and  rural 
development;  and 

Whereas  the  expropriation  price  for  property  does  not  usually  equal 
the  replacement  value  thereby  burdening  low-income  home-owners  with 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  redevelopment,  an  injustice  against 
which  they  have  little  defence  as  they  cannot  afford  legal  counsel: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  recommend  to  governments  that 
resident  owners  whose  houses  are  expropriated  be  afforded  equivalent  or 
better  accommodation  or  the  cash  with  which  to  purchase  the  same. 


7.  Canada’s  Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws 

Whereas  this  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  Canada’s  divorce  laws 
need  basically  to  be  reformed  and  not  just  liberalized;  and 

Whereas  this  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  moderate  reform  is 
essential  to  bring  greater  stability  to  family  life  and  at  the  same  time 
alleviate  unnecessary  human  suffering;  and 

Whereas  this  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  concept  of  “marriage 
breakdown”  is  a  basis  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  moderate  reform 
than  additional  grounds  based  on  the  concept  of  “marital  offence”;  and 
Whereas  this  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  three  years’  separation  of 
the  parties  is  in  general  a  suitable  period  from  which  to  establish  whether 
a  marriage  has  in  fact  broken  down  permanently;  and 

Whereas  this  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  many  aspects 
of  Canada’s  marriage  and  divorce  laws  that  require  review  preparatory  to 
revision: 
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Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Request  Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson  to  appoint  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  or  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  whole 
matter  of  our  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

(2)  Request  Conferences,  Presbyteries  and  other  concerned  groups 
of  citizens  in  Canada  to  work  actively  for  moderate  divorce  reform. 

8.  Need  of  Residences  for  Women 

Whereas  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  adequate  residential 
services  for  women  has  been  raised  by  United  Church  Women;  and 

Whereas  persons,  connected  with  Courts,  Social  Work  and  Health 
Services  in  ten  Canadian  cities,  who  were  interviewed  by  the  Y.W.C.A. 
during  a  study  of  its  role  in  relation  to  serious  personal  problems  of  girls 
and  women,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  serious  gap  in  services  was  that 
of  residences  for  (a)  the  young  woman  on  a  low  wage;  (b)  the  woman  with 
problems  which  prevent  her  from  fitting  into  the  established  residences; 
and  (c)  the  older  transient  woman;  and 

Whereas  there  is  little  available  factual  information  on  this  subject, 
the  Board  of  Women  requests  that  a  study  be  done,  through  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  of  the  need  for  residences  for  women  to 
determine  the  nature,  extent  and  urgency  of  this  need: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board,  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Women  has  brought  the  matter  of  the  need  of  residences  for  women 
to  our  attention,  and  expressing  this  Board’s  concern  about  that  need, 
requests  the  Board  of  Women  to  initiate  the  suggested  study  and  assure 
the  co-operation  ot  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  survey. 

9.  War  in  Vietnam 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Express  its  support  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  resolution 
re  Vietnam  (see  below)  and  its  call  to  combatants  in  the  War  in  Vietnam 
to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement; 

(2)  Request  the  Executive  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to 
approach  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  to  offer  joint  mediation  in  the 
conflict;  and 

(3)  Communicate  to  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  North 
Vietnam  and  Premier  of  South  Vietnam,  our  deep  concern  in  the  name  of 
humanity  that  they  take  early  steps  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  War. 


Resolution  Re  Vietnam 
Passed  by  The  World  Council  of  Churches 
February  16, 1966 

“The  primary  objective  must  be  to  stop  the  fighting  as  the  most 
effective  step  to  starting  discussion  and  negotiation.  .  .  .  The  Central 
Committee  holds  that  the  search  for  a  peaceful  settlement  must  be  un¬ 
remittingly  pressed.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  overlook  the  human 
tragedy  in  Vietnam  which  is  daily  being  enacted  so  long  as  the  fighting 
continues. 

“In  order  to  keep  human  suffering  to  a  minimum  and  to  contribute 
to  a  climate  more  conducive  to  negotiation,  we  set  forth  the  following 
measures  which  we  believe  should  be  undertaken  as  promptly  as  possible: 
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“1.  That  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  stop  the  bombing  of 
the  North  and  North  Vietnam  stop  military  infiltration  of  the  South. 

“2.  That  the  United  States  now  announce  its  commitment  to  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  its  troops  phased  in  accordance  with  provisions  for  peace¬ 
keeping  machinery  under  international  auspices  and  deemed  adequate  in 
the  judgment  of  an  international  authority. 

“3.  That  all  parties  recognize  the  necessity  of  according  a  place  in 
negotiations  both  to  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  and  to  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong),  in  proportions  to  be  determined, 
and  that  arrangements  be  encouraged  for  negotiation  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front  in  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  found  a  negotiating  authority  representative  of  all 
South  Vietnam. 

“4.  That  North  and  South  Vietnam  develop  greater  flexibility  in  the 
initiation  of  and  response  to  negotiation  proposals. 

“5.  That  all  parties  give  every  possible  protection  to  non-combatants 
and  relieve  the  plight  of  those  suffering  from  the  fighting. 

“6.  That  all  parties  recognize  the  extent  to  which  what  is  happening 
in  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  social  revolution  and  that,  freed  from  foreign 
intervention,  Vietnam,  both  North  and  South,  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
to  determine  its  own  future,  with  due  consideration  of  the  demands  of 
peace  and  security  in  South-east  Asia. 

“7.  That  all  parties  recognize  the  futility  of  military  action  for  the 
solution  of  the  underlying  political,  social,  and  economic  problems  of 
Vietnam  and  the  necessity  of  massive  and  generous  development  programs. 

“8.  That  in  order  to  relieve  present  international  tension  the  United 
States  review  and  modify  its  policy  of  ‘containment’  of  communism  and 
communist  countries  supporting  ‘wars  of  liberation’  review  and  modify 
their  policy. 

“9.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  bring  the  700  million  people  of 
China  through  the  government  in  power,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
into  the  world  community  of  nations  in  order  that  they  may  assume  their 
reasonable  reponsibility  and  avail  themselves  of  legitimate  opportunity— 
to  provide  an  essential  ingredient  for  peace  and  security  not  only  in 
South-east  Asia,  but  throughout  the  entire  world. 

“10.  That  another  cease-fire  be  mutually  and  promptly  agreed  upon, 
of  sufficient  duration  to  serve  as  a  cooling-off  period  and  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  testing  possibilities  of  negotiation— with  a  considerably  enlarged 
unit  of  the  International  Control  Commission  (India,  Canada,  and 
Poland)  to  ensure  that  cease-fire  commitments  are  honored.” 

Rev.  W.  E.  Mullen, 

Chairman. 


IX 


MORAL  ISSUES 


1.  Request  for  Revision  of  Canada’s  Abortion  Laws  and  Related  Issues 

Whereas  the  Christian  Gospel  requires  us  to  use  our  knowledge  and 
skills  to  combat  disease,  save  life  and  promote  the  well-being  and  dignity 
of  every  person; 

Whereas  we  believe  that  therapeutic  abortion  would  be  justified 
when  the  life  of  the  foetus  threatens  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother; 

Whereas  the  sections  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  pertaining  to 
abortion  are  conflicting,  leaving  the  impression  that  abortion  is  wrong 
and  even  murderous,  in  all  circumstances: 

Whereas  the  air  of  secrecy  and  guilt  surrounding  abortion  dissuades 
a  harassed  mother  from  discussing  her  problems  openly  and  honestly  with 
her  doctor  and  discourages  doctors  from  dealing  straight-forwardly  with 
this  situation,  thus  driving  many  women  to  attempt  to  abort  themselves 
or  to  seek  an  illegal  abortion,  which  is  often  carried  out  by  unskilled 
persons,  under  very  primitive  conditions  and  which  threatens  the  future 
health  and  even  the  life  of  the  mother: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Petition  the  Government  of  Canada  to  revise  the  Criminal  Code 
to  permit  therapeutic  abortion,  when  continuance  of  pregnancy  is  likely 
to  endanger  the  mother’s  life  or  seriously  impair  her  physical  or  mental 
health,  when  the  following  safeguards  are  observed: 

(a)  Permission  is  secured  from  a  Therapeutic  Abortion  Committee 
of  from  three  to  five  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  would  be 
doctors,  or  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  judgment  of  a  patient’s 
doctor,  who  has  consulted,  if  at  all  possible  with  one  or  two  other 
doctors,  would  be  regarded  as  sufficent; 

(b)  Written  consent  is  obtained  from  the  patient,  or  parent  or  guard¬ 
ian  of  a  minor,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  when  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  in  danger; 

(c)  That  the  operation  should  be  performed  by  a  qualified  doctor, 
in  hospital  or  other  suitable  treatment  centre,  elsewhere  only  in 
cases  of  extreme  emergency. 

(2)  Recommend  that  adequate  counselling  services  be  assured  where¬ 
by  mothers  could  receive  financial  and  legal  aid  and  moral  support  which 
would  encourage  them  to  have  their  babies. 

(3)  Appeal  to  all  responsible  citizens  and  groups  to  co-operate  with 
Government  in  seeking  to  do  away  with  the  illegal  abortion  traffic. 

(4)  Petition  again  the  Government  of  Canada  to  amend  150  2  (c) 
of  the  Criminal  Code  which  forbids  the  advertising  and  sale  of  Birth 
Control  knowledge  and  devices  in  order  that  all  parents  may  have  the 
advantage  of  planning  the  size  and  spacing  of  their  families. 

(5)  Memorialize  the  22nd  General  Council  of  The  United  Church  of 
Canada  to  adopt  the  substance  of  this  resolution  as  its  official  position 
with  regard  to  abortion  and  inaugurate  an  educational  program  which 
would  make  this  position  known  to  our  church  members  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  public. 
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2.  Booklet  on  Morality 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Executive  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  proceed  without  delay  to  implement  the  Resolution  regard¬ 
ing  the  Study  Booklet  on  Morality  as  contained  on  pages  xx  and  xxi  of 
the  40th  Annual  Report  1965  (centre  spread),  with  suggested  sections, 
namely:  (1)  Sexual  Revolution,  (2)  Personal  Ethics,  (3)  Individual 
Worth,  (4)  A  Christian  and  political  responsibility,  to  be  prepared  by 
persons,  both  clergy  and  lay,  of  experience  and  competence  in  their 
respective  fields. 

3.  Deserted  Wives  and  Children 

Whereas  this  Committee  recognizes  the  plight  of  deserted  wives 
and  children  and  the  related  problems  of  ex-wives  and  children  of  the 
divorced  and  separated;  and 

Whereas  the  public  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of  these  problems; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  recommend  to  local  congregations 
that  study  and  action  groups  be  formed  to  press  for  enforcement  of  exist¬ 
ing  legislation  and  revision  of  legislation  and  services  where  needed. 

4.  Amendment  of  Criminal  Code 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

Encourage  congregations  and  individuals  to  write  to  Members  of 
Parliament  urging  support  for  amendment  to  Sec.  150  2(c)  of  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Code  permitting  the  sale  of  contraceptives  and  the  giving  of  birth 
control  information.  (See  resolution  regarding  Abortion— centre  spread.) 

5.  Study  on  Morality 

Whereas  the  moral  standards  of  people  are  determined  not  only  by 
their  cultural  heritage  and  religious  beliefs  but  also  by  the  influence  of 
the  various  media  of  communication  such  as  radio,  television,  motion 
pictures,  songs,  magazines  and  other  factors. 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Request  that  the  matter  of  moral  standards  and  the  factors  affect¬ 
ing  them  be  made  the  subject  of  study  and/or  appropriate  action  by 
persons  or  groups  in  every  area  of  the  Church,  viz.  in  congregations, 
Committees  of  Presbytery  and  Conference,  in  theological  colleges  and 
in  other  Boards  of  the  Church; 

(2)  Invite  any  who  undertake  such  a  study  to  submit  the  results  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service; 

(3)  Request  the  Moral  Issues  Committee  for  the  1967  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  this  matter;  and 

(4)  Place  materials  relative  to  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Moral  Issues  Committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

6.  Sunday  Practices 

Whereas  Sunday  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  man's  relation  with 
God,  of  standards  and  values  essential  to  his  total  well-being  and  of  his 
duty  to  his  neighbour;  and 

Whereas  many  present  practices  in  society,  including  the  tendency 
of  certain  businesses  and  industries  to  remain  open  on  Sundays  as  well 
as  on  religious  and  statutory  holidays,  tends  to  obscure  the  objectives 
associated  with  the  observance  of  Sunday; 
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Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Request  that  this  matter  be  made  the  subject  of  study  and/or 
appropriate  action  by  persons  or  groups  in  every  area  of  the  Church,  viz. 
in  congregations,  Committees  of  Presbytery  and  Conference,  in  theological 
colleges  and  in  other  departments  of  the  Church; 

(2)  Invite  any  who  undertake  such  a  study  to  submit  the  results 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service; 

(3)  Request  the  Moral  Issues  Committee  for  the  1967  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  this  matter;  and 

(4)  Place  materials  relative  to  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Moral  Issues  Committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Rev.  B.  K.  Cronk,  Judge  H.  Allard, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 


ADMINISTRATION 


It  is  recommended: 

1.  Missionary  and  Maintenance  Fund 

That  this  Board  express  its  appreciation  to  the  M.  and  M.  Depart¬ 
ment  for  raising  in  1965  $9,005,437.57  and  the  United  Church  Women  for 
collecting  $1,900,509.00.  The  Board  assures  these  bodies  of  our  continued 
support  in  their  goal  of  raising  a  combined  budget  of  $10,905,946.57. 

2.  Financial  Report  1965  and  Estimates  for  1966 

That  the  financial  report  1965,  as  presented,  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
estimates  for  1966  be  given  general  approval. 


BOARD  OF  EVANGELISM  &  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


Salaries — Secretaries  and  Staff . 

Secretaries'  Travel . 

Rent . 

Supplies  and  Stationery . 

Postage  and  Express . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph . 

Printing  Annual  Report . 

International  Affairs,  Meetings,  Books  and  Periodicals . 

Expenses,  Board  and  Executive . 

Expenses,  Vancouver  Office . 

Expenses,  Saskatoon  Office . 

Pension  Fund  (Employer’s  Contribution) . 

Service  Charge  re  Literature . 

Sundry  Expenses . 

Grants  to  Institutions: 

Interprovincial  Home  for  Women,  Moncton . 

Maritime  Home  for  Girls,  Truro . 

Victor  Home  for  Girls,  Toronto . . 

Earlscourt  Children's  Home,  Toronto . 

United  Church  Home  for  Girls,  Winnipeg . 

United  Church  Home  for  Girls,  Vancouver . . 

United  Church  "Dunedin”  Home  for  Elderly  Women  . 

Griffith  McConnell  Home,  Cote  St.  Luc,  Montreal,  Que . 

Mutchmor  Place,  Calgary . 

Jellinek  Society,  Edmonton . 

Bold-Park  Lodge,  Hamilton . 

Correctional  Work  (Winnipeg)  and  Lakehead  Worker;  and 

Montreal  Social  Worker  (1966) . 

Toronto  Conference  Work  Among  Alcoholics . 

Contingencies . 

Insurance — Bonding  Treasurers . 

Special  Year-end  Grants  to  Homes  and  Institutions . 


1965 

Expenditures 
$  64,285.94 
9,945.89 

4.299.84 
4,796.21 

1.377.53 
1,924.86 
8,085.75 

4.413.54 
3,542.80 
3,242.53 

3.377.85 
4,202.38 
9,273.06 
1,599.43 


2,000.00 

4,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

4,500.00 

4,000.00 

930.00 

8,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

7,037.50 

5,000.00 

5,206.06 

2,383.12 

7,100.00 


1966 

Estimates 

$  70,000.00 
9,000.00 
4,299.84 
4,500.00 
1,800.00 
1,800.00 
6,500.00 
7,000.00 
3,600.00 
2,800.00 
3,400.00 
4,500.00 
9,000.00 
2,000.00 


2,000.00 

4,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

4,500.00 

4,000.00 


5,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

8,237.50 

7,680.00 

3,432.66 

2,500.00 

5,000.00 


(Continued  on  next  page ) 
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BOARD  OF  EVANGELISM  &  SOCIAL  SERVICE— Continued 


1965 

Grants  and  Membership  Fees  and  Bursaries:  Expenditures 

Grants  and  Membership  Fees .  $6,884.00 

Moral  Issues  and  Social  Welfare: 

Conference  re  Moral  Issues .  3,617.41 

Literature .  1 ,358.02 

General  Promotion,  including  Seasonal  Programs .  3,329.69 

Gaol  Chaplaincy  and  Training .  2,508.50 

Evangelism : 

Conferences  on  Evangelism  (including  training) .  6,173.50 

Presbytery  Planning  Fellowships . . 

Literature,  including  National  Project .  6,344.30 

Youth  Evangelism  Committee  Expenses,  1966 .  . 

Evangelism  Resource  Committee  Expenses .  1,544.25 

Survey  and  Research  re  National  Project .  837.70 

Use  of  Mass  Media . .  . 


1966 

Estimates 
$  7,650.00 


3,000.00 

1,000.00 


4,600.00 


3,000.00 
8,000.00 
3,000.00 
1 ,600.00 
1,600.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 


Totals 


$230,121,66  $240,000.00 


3.  Project  Fund 

That  the  following  tentative  list  of  possible  grants  from  this  fund  for 
the  years  19G6  and  following,  be  accepted. 


PROJECT  FUND 


Known  Requests 


Evangelism : 

National  Project  of  Evangelism . 

Information  Centre,  Montreal . 

Camp  Berwick . . 

Church  and  Industry  Institutes . 

Senior  Citizens’  Homes: 

The  Elms,  Windsor,  N.S . 

Ottawa  Senior  Citizens  Housing  . 

Nursing  Homes: 

Oliver  Lodge,  Saskatoon . 

Tantramar  Haven,  Sackville . 

Agnes  Pratt  Home,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.. 

Homes  for  Girls: 

United  Church  Home  for  Girls,  Burnaby,  B.C. 
Establishment  of  a  Group  Home  for  Unmarried 
Mothers,  Montreal . 

Work  Among  Youth: 

Opportunity  House,  Toronto . 

Totals . 


1966 

1967 

$10,000.00 

12,500.00 

2,500.00 

3,000.00 

$10,000.00 

12,500.00 

2,000.00 

4,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

8,000.00 

8.000,00 

8,000.00 

8,000.00 

7,000.00 

7,000.00 

$101,000.00 

101 ,500.00 

1968  1969 


$10,000.00  . 

12,500.00  $12,500.00 
2,000.00  2,000.00 
3,000.00  3,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

8,000.00 

8,000.00 

8,000.00 

7,000.00 

7,000.00 

Hillcrest  Lodge,  Orillia  (from  reserves) 


$  25,000.00 


EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROJECTS 


Receipts: 

Interest .  $  1,922.90 

Transfer  from  United  Church  Reserve .  60,000.00 


Disbursements: 

Grants  to  Institutions: 

Berwick  Camp,  Berwick,  N.S . 

Elms  United  Church  Home,  Windsor,  N.S. 

Senior  Citizens  Home,  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Prairie  View  Lodge,  Pilot  Mound,  Man . 

Oliver  Lodge,  Saskatoon,  Sask . 

Jellinek  Society,  Edmonton,  Man . 

Gorge  View  Society,  Victoria,  B.C . . 

Church  and  Industry  Institutes . 

Planning  Fellowship  Conferences . 

Printing . 


$  2,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
3,000.00 
6,000.00 
2,790.66 


$  48,790.66 

8,810.01 

16,491.73 


61,922.90 


74,092.40 


Excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts 
Balance,  January  1,  1965 . 


$  12,169.50 
71,653.06 


Balance,  December  31,  1965 


$  59,483.56 
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4.  Other  Funds 

That  the  statement  of  special  and  sundry  funds,  as  follows,  be 
adopted. 


EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  RESERVE 


Receipts: 

Legacies . 

Donations . 

Transfers  from: 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Fund  $  3,831.03 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Guaranteed  Annuity 

(matured  gifts) .  2,125.66 


9,187.15 

95.00 


5,956.69 


$ 


Disbursements : 

Grants . 

Transfers  to: 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Property. 
Bequests  and  Annuities  Promotion . 


.  $  595.00 

19,800.00 

113.17 

-  19,913.17 


15,238.84 


20,508.17 


Excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts .  $  5,269.33 

Balance,  January  1,  1965 .  .  75,044.19 

Balance,  December  31,  1965 .  $  69,774.86 


EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  GUARANTEED  ANNUITY 


Receipts: 

Gifts . . .  .  $  5,750.00 

Interest .  1,843.00 

-  $  7,593.00 

Disbursements : 

Annuities .  $  2,817.83 

Transfer  to  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Reserve  .  2,125.66 

-  4,943.49 


Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements .  $  2,649.51 

Balance,  January  1,  1965 .  36,769.25 


S  39,418.76 


EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROPERTY  AND  BUILDING 


Receipts: 

Legacy .  $  96,000.00 

Donation .  100.00 

Interest .  8,896.79 

Transfer  from  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Reserve .  19,800.00 

- -  $124,796.79 

Disbursements: 

Grant  to  Oliver  Lodge .  $  100.00 

Transfer  to  Bequests  and  Annuities  Promotion .  960.00 

-  1 ,060.00 


Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements .  $123,736.79 

Balance,  January  1,  1965 .  117,422.46 


Balance,  December  31,  1965 .  $241,159.25 


EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  LITERATURE 


Receipts: 

Sales .  $  49,082.50 

Interest .  855.66 

-  $  49,938.16 

Disbursements: 

Purchase .  $  9,433.13 

Advertising .  2,628.66 

Printing .  25,245.02 

Premium  re  payments  made  in  U.S.  funds .  348.45 

Sundry  expenses .  956.30 

— -  38,611.56 


Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements .  $  11,326.60 

Balance,  January  1,  1965 .  11,569.20 


Balance,  December  31,  1965 .  $  22,895.80 
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SUNDRY  FUNDS  RELATED  TO  EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


RECEIPTS 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Excess  of 
Receipts 
over 

Disburse¬ 

ments 

Balance 

January 

1,  1965 

Balance 
December 
31.  1965 

John  Abraham  Trust  . 

Interest 

Other 

Grants 

Other 

$  249.54 

5,125.82 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$  249.54 

3,205.82 

$  5,095.56 

97,460.53 
460,794.17 
43,990.26 

170,812.53 

5,469.27 

20,516.04 

381,870.71 

32.262.97 

14.157.97 
1,008.82 

$  5,345.10 

100,666.35 
460,794.17 
11,152.01 

203,822.61 

5,737.12 

21,520.78 

381,870.71 

43,039.43 

9,628.87 

1,036.71 

6,963.70 

Boys'  School  of  Ontario . 

1,920.00 

Ina  Grafton  Gage— Trust . 

— Reserve . 

8,661.75 

9,010.08 

267.85 

1,004.74 

A  41,500.00 

(32,838.25) 

33,010.08 

267.85 

1,004.74 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

Toronto . 

D  24,000.00 

Oliver  Hezzlewood  Trust . 

Literature  Reserve . 

Alfred  J.  Mitchell — Trust . 

■ — Reserve . 

20,115.59 

631.28 

48.89 

B  1,000.00 

C  8,339.13 

5,160.38 

21.00 

10,776.46 

(4,529.10) 

27.89 

6,963.70 

(129.20) 

651.32 

Preaching  Missions . 

Rural  Life  Trust . 

Special  Charities  Fund . 

D  6,963.70 

Supergifts . 

E  129.20 

129.20 

13,299.55 

Toronto  Conference  Fund  for 
Senior  Citizens’  Homes . 

651.32 

13,950.87 

$  45,766.86 

$  30,963.70 

$  44,420.00 

$  13,649.71 

$  18,660.85 

$1,246,867.58 

$1,265,528.43 

A— Grant  to  Ina  Granfton  Gage  Home,  Toronto.  B — Grant  to  Ontario  Temperance  Federation.  C — Advertising  and  Promotion 
re  Temperance.  D — Donation.  E— Transfer  to  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  Fund. 


5.  Budget  for  Communications  Committee  from  Alfred  J.  Mitchell  Fund. 

Voted,  That  this  Board  approve  the  1966  budget  of  $18,000.00  of 
the  Committee  on  Communications,  the  funds  being  taken  from  the  Alfred 
J.  Mitchell  Reserve  Account. 


Newspaper  editorials .  $  4,000.00 

On  the  Spot  TV  Mission .  4,000.00 

Development  of  Freberg  Spots .  1,000.00 

TV  Spots .  2,000.00 

Coffee  House .  5,000.00 

Ads  in  French  MacLean’s .  2,000.00 


Total .  $  18,000.00 


6.  Evangelism  Resource  Committee 

That  this  Board  confirm  the  appointment  of  the  Evangelism  Resource 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  following  members:  Rev.  Gordon  C.  Hunter, 
Rev.  Warren  H.  Bruleigh,  Rev.  Carson  W.  Duquette,  Rev.  Rex  R.  Dolan, 
Rev.  R.  J.  D.  Morris,  Miss  Dorothy  Young,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cruikshank,  Mr. 
Gib  Mackie,  Mr.  Ralph  Wilson,  Mr.  Addison  H.  Tallman,  Mr.  Armand 
L.  Manness,  Mr.  George  Cram,  Rev.  C.  A.  S.  Elliott,  Miss  Valerie  J.  Lewis, 
Rev.  John  R.  Leng,  Rev.  Alvin  Cooper,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord,  Rev.  Stewart 
Crysdale,  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie,  Rev.  G.  B. 
Mather. 

Voted,  That  this  Board  request  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life 
and  Work  to  add  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Calvin  Evans  and  a  lay  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Manitoba  to  the  Evangelism  Resource  Committee. 


7.  Presbytery  Planning  Fellowships— 1966 

That  this  Board  authorize  a  budget  of  up  to  $8,000  for  training 
purposes  in  conjunction  with  presbytery  planning  fellowships.  (See  cur¬ 
rent  budget) 
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8.  Supplementary  Evangelism  and  Social  Action  Budget 

That  this  Board  make  available  a  sum  of  up  to  $20,000  from  Reserves 
for  experimental  Evangelism  and  Social  Action  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Evangelism  Resource  Committee,  the  Youth  Evangelism  Committee, 
Conference  or  Presbytery;  this  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Executive 
or  Sub-Executive  of  the  Board  after  careful  review  of  all  requests. 

9.  Conferences  on  Evangelism 

That  this  Board  continue  to  sponsor  Conferences  on  Evangelism  at 
Whitby,  Parksville  and  in  other  regions,  upon  request  of  conference  or 
presbytery. 

10.  Bursaries  and  Grants  for  Post  Graduate  Training 

The  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  is  offering  the  following 
Bursaries  and  Grants  to  encourage  our  Church  leadership,  both  clergy 
and  lay  to  engage  in  continuing  study  and  also  to  provide  some  financial 
assistance  to  persons  training  for  specialized  ministries  within  the  Church: 


Ecumenical  Evangelism  Conference,  Green  Lake  Wiscon¬ 
sin  (5  bursaries  at  $100.00  each)  .  $500.00 

Canadian  Urban  Training  Project  for  Christian  Services  $1,000.00 
Summer  School,  Coady  International  Institute  (2)  $1,000.00 

Gaol  Chaplaincy  Training  $500.00 

Church  and  Industry  .  $500.00 

Clinical  Pastoral  Training,  Banff,  Winnipeg,  Toronto, 

and  Hamilton  .  $400.00 

Special  Training  for  Superintendents  or  Officers  $500.00 

Schools  for  Alcohol  Studies: 


Western  Canada  .  $200.00 

Rutgers  and  (or)  North  Conway  .  $200.00 

Summer  Course  on  Alcohol  Problems 
of  addiction,  sponsored  by  the  Alco¬ 
holism  &  Drug  Addiction  Research 

Foundation  of  Ontario  $200.00  $600.00 

Total .  $5,000.00 

Regulations  Regarding  Awarding  of  Bursaries  and  Grants 

These  bursaries  and  grants  would  ordinarily  be  awarded  to  ordained 
ministers  or  laymen  who  are  prepared  to  improve  their  training  in 
Evangelism,  various  specialized  ministries  within  the  church  and  society 
and  witness  in  the  public  realm. 

Application  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for 
consideration  and  approval  by  the  Executive  or  Sub-Executive. 

11.  Action  Regarding  Homes  and  Institutions  Under  the  Administrative 
Oversight  of  this  Board 

(1)  Appointment  to  Homes  and  Institutions 

That  the  Executive  review  the  nominations  for  Local  Boards  of 
Homes  and  Institutions,  including  the  nominations  from  this  Board, 
where  applicable,  and  be  given  authority  to  confirm  such  nominations. 

(2)  Audited  Reports 

That  the  audited  and  year-end  reports  received  from  the  Homes  and 
Institutions  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretaries  who  will  report  concerning 
them  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  this  Board. 
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(3)  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home,  Toronto— Nursing  Care  Unit 
Whereas  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 
Toronto,  has  requested  permission  to  erect  a  Nursing  Care  Unit  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  21st  General  Council  (Record  of 
Proceedings  page  115)  and  has  consulted  with  architectural  authorities 
and  been  assured  of  the  feasibility  of  erection  of  a  2  storey,  58  bed  Home 
to  be  erected  on  property  now  owned  by  and  adjacent  to  the  present 
Home,  at  a  proposed  cost  of  $522,000.00  to  be  financed  as  follows: 


Ina  Grafton  Gage  Account .  $203,000.00 

Accumulated  Surplus .  11,000.00 

Allowance — Department  of  Welfare .  145,000.00 

(or  $290,000.00  should  presently  pending 
Provincial  legislation  be  adopted) 


Total .  .  $359,000.00 

(or  $504,000.00  should  presently  pending 
Provincial  legislation  be  adopted) 

Leaving  an  additional  sum  of .  ....  $163,000.00 

(or  $18,000.00  should  the  pending 
legislation  be  adopted) 


Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  express  its  approval  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary  financial  plans  and  seek  the  consent  of  the  Sub-Executive  of  General 
Council  for  the  erection  of  such  a  Nursing  Care  Unit  in  order  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home  may  seek  the  services 
of  an  architectural  firm  as  the  next  step  towards  the  completion  of  this 
project,  structural  plans  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Anderson: 

That  this  Board  provide  an  annual  grant  of  $400.00  to  Mr.  L.  R. 
Anderson,  Toronto,  for  his  assistance  at  the  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 
and  Harris  Manor,  Toronto. 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  Senior  Citizens  Home,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Whereas  the  Ottawa  Presbytery  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada 
has  forwarded  a  letter,  together  with  supporting  documents,  seeking  the 
permission  of  General  Council  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  new 
$700,000.00  residence  for  Senior  Citizens  accommodating  100  persons,  to 
be  called  “Glebe  Manor,”  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  incorporation  of  same  under  the  Corporations’  Act  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario; 

Whereas  Ottawa  Presbytery  is  also  seeking  the  approval  of  financial 
plans  which  involves  a  special  appeal  to  the  Churches  of  Ottawa  Presby¬ 
tery  for  $50,000.00  and  mortgage  financing  under  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  in  amount  of  $350,000.00. 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(1)  Approve  the  application  of  Ottawa  Presbytery  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Senior  Citizens’  Housing  Project  in  Ottawa,  as  described  in 
supporting  documents;  and 

(2)  Seek  the  consent  of  General  Council  for 

(a)  the  establishment  of  this  project: 

(b)  the  incorporation  of  a  Board  of  Directors; 

(c)  the  conduct  of  a  special  financial  campaign  within  the  bounds 
of  Ottawa  Presbytery  upon  recommendation  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Special  Appeals  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Finance; 

(d)  approval  of  financial  plans  which  involves  the  raising  of  the 
borrowing  limit  to  a  maximum  of  $350,000.00  under  the 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation;  and 
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Be  it  further  resolved  That  if  the  above  approval  is  granted,  that 
this  Board  approve  a  grant  of  $50,000.  ($10,000.00  in  1966  from  Property 
and  Building  Fund  and  $10,000.00  for  each  of  the  four  years  thereafter 
from  the  Project  Fund)  conditional  upon  prior  raising  of  $50,000  by  local 
subscription  and  further  conditional  upon  submission  of  an  operating 
budget  showing  financial  ability  and  intent  to  provide  for  a  proportion 
of  indigent  persons  in  accordance  with  the  concerns  of  the  Church. 

(5)  Hillcrest  Lodge,  Orillia,  Ontario 

That  this  Board  authorize  a  grant  of  $25,000  from  its  Property  and 
Building  Fund  for  the  erection  of  a  new  25-bed  extension  to  Hillcrest 
Lodge,  Orillia,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  with  $12,000  to  be  contributed  from 
the  Toronto  Conference  Extension  Fund  and  $91,000  to  be  raised  by  a 
special  financial  appeal  permission  for  which  has  been  received  by  the 
Executive  of  Toronto  Conference  and  the  Board  of  Finance,  the  balance 
from  Government  grant. 

(6)  Regarding  Disposal  of  Furnishings  of  Agnes  Forbes  Lodge 

That  permission  be  granted  to  the  Board  of  Agnes  Forbes  Lodge, 
Fort  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  to  transfer  the  Lodge  furnishings  upon  the 
sale  of  the  Lodge  to  Rundle  Mission  or  to  some  other  United  Church 
Project  in  Edmonton  Presbytery,  unless  the  Board  of  Directors  finds  it 
necessary  to  include  the  furnishings  with  the  Property  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  a  sale. 

(7)  Homes  and  Institutions— Appreciation  of  Leaders 

That  the  Board  express  its  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Boards,  Superintendents  and  Staffs  of 
Homes  and  Institutions. 

(8)  Lay  Employees  Retirement  Benefits 

That  the  Department  be  authorized  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
local  Boards  of  Homes  and  Institutions,  with  a  view  to  providing  satis¬ 
factory  pension  benefits  or  severence  pay  for  employees  not  covered  by 
the  L.E.R.P.  or  other  pension  plan,  final  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
Executive. 

(9)  Conference,  Lodges  for  Alcoholics 

That  this  Board  authorize  the  holding  of  a  Conference  for  Superin¬ 
tendents  and  Chairmen  of  the  Boards  of  our  Lodges  for  Alcoholics,  with 
a  budget  of  $1,000. 

12.  Areas  of  Cooperation  with  Other  Boards,  Presbyteries,  etc. 

(1)  Joint  Committee  on  the  Rural  Church 

That  this  Board,  along  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
Christian  Education,  accept  responsibility  for  the  estimated  expenditures 
of  $1,900.00  for  1966,  to  be  apportioned  as  follows:  Home  Missions 
$765.00;  E.  and  S.S.— $765.00;  and  Christian  Education— $170.00. 

The  request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rural  Church  for  approval  of 
proposed  recommendations  to  the  22nd  General  Council,  were  read.  (See 
page  231.) 

Voted,  That  this  Board  express  its  general  approval  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  and  their  submission  to  the  22nd  General  Council,  by  the 
Committee. 
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(2)  Opportunity  House,  Toronto 

That  this  Board  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
Toronto  Home  Missions  Council  and  Armour  Heights  Rotary  Club  in  the 
operation  of  Opportunity  House  for  young  men  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Gene 
Stacey,  Director,  with  the  property  owned  by  the  Toronto  Home  Mission 
Council,  with  the  annual  budget  of  approximately  $21,000  being  divided 
three  ways— this  Board’s  share  being  $7,000.00. 

(3)  Hidden  Springs,  R.R.  #7,  Brantford,  Ontario 

Hidden  Springs,  a  residential  Christian  community  has  had  encourag¬ 
ing  results  in  rehabilitating  persons  with  emotional  problems.  The 
program  consisting  of  devotions,  interest  groups,  rest,  industrial  therapy, 
recreation  all  conducted  in  an  accepting  Christian  fellowship  helps  dis¬ 
turbed  persons  to  learn  to  live  in  the  present,  “to  face  his  problems  with 
courage  and  independence,  to  choose  his  solutions  freely,  rationally  and 
constructively  and  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  his  choice.’’ 

Whereas  Hidden  Springs,  R.R.  #4,  Brantford,  Ontario,  is  carrying 
out  a  significant  ministry  among  emotionally  disturbed  persons; 

Whereas  the  Centre  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  new  administration  and 
recreation  building; 

Whereas  Brantford  Presbytery  has  endorsed  this  work  and  requested 
financial  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service; 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  authorize  a  capital  grant  of  up  to 
$25,000.  to  Hidden  Springs  to  be  paid  over  a  five  year  period,  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  Administration  and  Recreation  building,  on  condition 
that  the  Executive  is  assured  of  (1)  the  adequacy  of  financial,  budgetary 
and  accounting  provisions;  (1)  satisfactory  administration  of  the  Centre 
by  a  properly  constituted  Board;  (3)  appointment  of  suitably  qualified 
staff;  and  (4)  the  raising  of  sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  building 
project  (from  other  sources). 

(4)  Chaplaincy  Literature  Committee 

That  this  Board  accept  responsibility  for  providing  suitable  litera¬ 
ture  for  use  by  Chaplains  and  in  pastoral  visitation  as  requested  by  the 
Inter-Board  Chaplaincy  Literature  Committee  and  that  the  Department 
be  authorized  to  set  up  a  Committee  to  implement  this  program. 


13.  Grants  of  Ecumenical  Ventures  and  Non-United  Church 

Organizations 

(1)  Religion  Labour  Council 

That  this  Board  continue  its  grant  of  $3,000  in  1966  to  the  Religion 
Labor  Council. 

(2)  Church  and  Industry  Institutes 

That  this  Board  continue  its  support  of  Church  and  Industry  Insti¬ 
tutes  in  amount  of  $3,000  in  co-operation  with  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian 
and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 

(3)  The  Street  Haven,  Toronto,  Ontario 

That  this  Board  contribute  $140.00  a  month  for  work  among  needy 
women  at  The  Street  Haven,  Toronto,  subject  to  regular  review  by  the 
Executive. 
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(4)  The  Ontario  Hospital  School,  Cedar  Springs ,  Blenheim,  Ontario 

That  this  Board  authorize  an  honorarium  of  $400.00  a  year  for  a 

part-time  chaplain  to  the  Cedar  Springs  School  for  Retarded  Children, 
Blenheim,  in  co-operation  with  Kent  presbytery,  and  that  the  Department 
encourage  other  presbyteries  where  a  Government  School  for  Retarded 
Children  is  erected  within  their  bounds,  to  consider  provision  of  such 
part-time  chaplaincy. 

(5)  Boy’s  Village,  Toronto 

This  Board  at  its  Annual  Meeting  in  1964  and  1965  authorized  the 
granting  of  a  loan  to  Boy’s  Village,  Toronto  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$50,000.00  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Cedarvale  School,  George¬ 
town,  this  amount  to  be  applied  toward  the  cost  of  a  new  school  to  be 
erected  near  Sheppard  Avenue  and  Keele  Street,  and  that  the  loan  be 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  land  concerned.  (This  Board  assisted 
Boy’s  Village  originally  by  providing  a  $32,000.00  loan  on  its  Dovercourt 
property).  In  the  meantime,  the  North  York  Board  of  Education  is  con¬ 
sidering  taking  full  financial  responsibility  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  new  Day  School  for  Disturbed  Children.  As  the  work  of 
the  Village  develops,  however,  there  is  need  for  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  beds  for  the  residential  care  of  adolescent  boys  who  cannot  live  in  a 
family.  It  is  proposed  that  an  apartment  type  building  be  erected  which 
would  provide  small  cottage  type  living  accommodation  for  groups  of  six 
to  eight  boys  on  each  floor.  Such  a  building  would  have  reduced  con- 
truction  costs  through  a  multi  storey  design  but  would  also  be  suitable 
for  the  treatment  of  children,  many  of  whom  have  lived  in  apartments 
or  will  do  so  in  the  course  of  their  life-time. 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
redesignate  its  loan  of  $50,000.00  from  a  day  school  at  Boy’s  Village  to  a 
residential  building,  such  a  loan  to  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
land  concerned,  and  that  monthly  payments  of  capital  and  interest  be 
returned  to  Boy’s  Village  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  construction,  this 
arrangement  to  be  reviewed  at  that  time;  and  that  the  Executive  be 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  details  of  this  transaction. 

(6)  Membership  Fees 

That  payment  of  the  following  membership  fees  be  approved: 


Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  $  25.00 

United  Nations  Association  in  Canada  150.00 

Canadian  Federation  on  Alcohol  Problems  1,000.00 

Canadian  Association  for  Corrections  25.00 

Canadian  Correctional  Chaplains  Association  400.00 


14.  Gaol  Chaplaincy 

(1)  That  honoraria  and  travel  expenses  for  gaol  chaplains  for  1966 


be  as  follows: 

Rev.  Ross  Readhead,  Ontario  Reformatory,  Guelph  $700.00 

Rev.  Robert  Gay,  Calgary  Gaol,  Calgary  800.00 

Rev.  W.  B.  Johnson,  Essex  County  Gaol,  Windsor  300.00 

(Subject  to  review  by  Executive) 

Rev.  A.  H.  Vickers,  Burw'ash  Industrial  Farm,  Sudbury, 

Ont .  800.00 


(2)  That  a  sum  of  $1,500.00  be  allocated  for  a  Conference  for  full 
time,  part-time  and  voluntary  chaplains  in  1966. 
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(3)  1  hat  the  following  persons  be  recommended  for  appointment 
to  Chaplaincy  Work  in  the  Canadian  Penitentiary  Service  upon  receipt  of 
the  consent  of  the  relevent  Church  courts  and,  if  possible,  accreditation 
by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches: 

(a)  Mr.  Carl  Roadhouse,  age  54,  student  in  third  year  theology  at 
Queen’s,  to  be  ordained  in  June,  1966.  Mr.  Roadhouse  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  in  clinical  pastoral  training  in  Kingston  and 
has  worked  with  Rev.  John  Nickels,  Chaplain  at  the  Kingston 
Penitentiary:  and  that  the  Transfer  Committee  be  requested  by 
this  Board  to  designate  Mr.  Roadhouse  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
Conference  in  order  that  Kingston  presbytery  may  confirm  this 
appointment. 

(b)  Rev.  J.  Ronald  McCullough,  Shawbridge,  Quebec,  who  has  taken 
a  training  course  with  Padre  Nickels  in  the  Kingston  Peniten¬ 
tiary  and  has  applied  to  Montreal  Prebytery  for  recommendation 
as  a  candidate  for  chaplaincy  work. 

(c)  Rev.  M.  Allan  McDowell,  who  during  his  under-graduate  studies 
at  Queen’s  and  during  two  summers  took  special  training  at 
Kingston  Penitentiary  and  is  now  doing  post-graduate  work  in 
pastoral  counselling  at  the  U.S.A.;  this  recommendation  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Settlement  Committee  and  relevant 
Church  courts. 

(d)  Rev.  Malcolm  Stienburg,  Sydenham,  Ontario,  to  be  chaplain  of 
the  Collins  Bay  Penitentiary  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Re¬ 
form  Institutions,  to  be  effective  April  1st,  1966. 

(4)  That  the  Department  be  requested  to  make  representation  to 
government  regarding  the  raising  of  salary  schedules  for  gaol  chaplains. 


15.  Committee  on  The  Church  and  International  Affairs 

(1)  Membership 

That  the  membership  of  the  Central  Committee  be  as  follows: 
Mr.  Harry  Coote  Smith  (Chairman):  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  (Secretary);  Very 
Rev.  J.  R.  Mutchmor,  Right  Rev.  E.  M.  Howse,  Rev.  Ernest  E.  Long, 
Rev.  Roy  Webster,  Rev.  J.  D.  Ormiston,  Rev.  Peter  Gordon  White,  Rev. 
Robert  Shorten,  Rev.  John  Leng,  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart,  Rev.  Sterling 
Kitchen,  Rev.  Frank  Carey,  Very  Rev.  James  S.  Thomson,  Very  Rev. 
Angus  J.  MacQueen,  Rev.  W.  G.  Berry,  Rev.  T.  R.  Davies,  Rev.  Carl 
Zurbrigg,  Rev.  James  Finlay,  Rev.  A.  M.  Laverty,  Rev.  I.  G.  Perkins,  Rev. 
Beverley  Oaten,  Rev.  Charles  Catto,  Rev.  C.  M.  Stewart,  Rev.  Garth 
Legge,  Professor  Charles  Hendry,  Professor  Donald  D.  Evans,  Prof.  W.  S. 
McCullough,  Dr.  Katharine  Hockin,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Patterson,  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  George  W.  Birtch,  Mrs.  Ryrie 
Smith,  Miss  Emma  R.  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Walter  Riddell,  Miss  Virginia 
Dobson,  Mr.  Norman  Vale,  Mr.  Nelson  Abraham,  Mr.  Ralph  Wilson, 
Mr.  Ernest  Homewood,  Miss  Wilna  Thomas,  Mr.  Henry  Langford,  Mr. 
Willson  Woodside,  Mr.  Murray  Cotterill,  Mr.  Reginald  Gardiner,  Mr. 
William  Small,  Mr.  Bruce  Legge,  Mr.  Eldon  Comfort,  Mr.  Robert  Tor¬ 
rence,  Mr.  J.  Ross  Scrimger,  Mr.  James  Dills,  Mr.  G.  E.  Plewman,  Mr. 
Fred  P.  Hotson,  Mr.  W.  Leonard  McNeil,  Mr.  Frank  Cserepy,  Dr. 
Godfrey  Gale. 


(2)  Booklet  on  Church  and  Peace 

That  this  Board  concur  in  the  request  of  the  21st  General  Council 
regarding  the  preparation  of  a  booklet  on  Church  and  Peace,  with 
Professor  D.  D.  Evans  as  editor. 

(3)  Grants  for  Attendance  at  Conference  on  International  Affairs 

That  this  Board  authorize  its  Executive  to  pay  the  expenses  of 

delegates  authorized  by  the  Church  and  International  Affairs  Committee 
to  the  Washington  and  Ottawa  Churchmen’s  Seminars;  and  other  Con¬ 
ferences  of  similar  nature. 

16.  Administration  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 

(1)  Executive  Committee 

That  this  Executive  Committee  consist  of  the  following  members: 
Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie, 
Rev.  G.  B.  Mather,  Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale,  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Spencley,  Rev.  Maurice  E.  Nerny,  Mr.  Harry  Coote  Smith,  Miss 
Beatrice  Wilson. 

That  the  Executive  have  authority  to  invite  the  following  persons 
to  attend  its  meeting  as  Corresponding  Members:  Representative  from 
the  Board  of  Information  and  Stewardship,  E.  and  S.S.  Conference  Con¬ 
veners  in  the  five  central  conferences,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Executive. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  will  meet  in  February,  prior  to  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  in  April,  June,  September  and  December. 

(2)  Sub-Executive  Committee 

That  a  Sub-Executive  of  this  Board  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
its  members  to  consist  of  the  Chairman,  Secretaries  in  the  Toronto  Office 
of  its  Department,  plus  a  ministerial  and  lay  member  of  the  Board  resid¬ 
ing  in  or  near  Toronto.  This  Sub-Executive  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  to  deal  with  emergency  matters  between  meetings  of  the 
Executive. 

(3)  Representation  from  the  Anglican  Church 

Whereas  the  Anglican  and  United  Churches  are  contemplating 
Union; 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  of  The  United 
Church  and  the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service  of  The  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada  are  at  present  co-operating  in  a  number  of  joint 
ventures,  such  as  Church  and  Industry  Institutes,  Homes  for  Unmarried 
Mothers,  etc.: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board  invite  the  Department  of  Christian 
Social  Service  of  The  Anglican  Church,  to  appoint  a  representative  to 
attend  future  Annual  Board  Meetings,  and  that  we  invite  the  Department 
of  Evangelism  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  appoint  a  representative  to  our 
Evangelism  Resource  Committee. 

(4)  Other  Representation 

(1)  Board  of  Men:  Voted ,  That  representation  on  this  Board,  from 
the  Board  of  Men,  be  referred  to  the  Executive  for  further  study  and 
action. 

(2)  Board  of  Home  Missions:  Voted ,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested 
to  invite  a  Secretary  from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  to  attend  Board 
Meetings  as  a  Corresponding  Member. 
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(5)  Furnishing  Loan 

That  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,200.00  be  made  available,  upon  request, 
from  this  Board’s  Literature  Reserve  Fund,  as  a  furnishing  loan  to  the 
newly  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Toronto  office,  to  be  repaid 
within  five  years  and  without  interest. 

(6)  Annual  Report 

That  10,000  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  entitled  “Dead  or  Alive” 
be  printed.  It  is  understood  that  the  responsibility  for  editing  the  Report 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  Department. 

(7)  Appreciation  for  Legacies 

That  this  Board  record  its  appreciation  for  legacies  received  during 
the  past  year,  which  enables  this  Board  to  undertake  experimental  pro¬ 
jects,  and  call  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  the  service  of  their 
fellowmen  to  the  opportunity  of  providing  legacies  for  such  purposes. 

W.  Clarke  MacDonald,  J.  R.  Hord 

Chairman.  Secretary. 


Poverty  and  Ideology 

Acquisition  of  the  moral  stamina  needed  to  utilize  the  resources  and 
technology  of  our  society  to  abolish  poverty  begins  in  the  wakening  of 
conscience  and  in  the  commitment  of  citizens  to  a  fundamental  idea  of 
society. 

The  conflict  as  to  the  form  of  society  in  the  United  States  is  not,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  discern,  over  capitalism  vs.  communism  .  .  .  Whatever  the 
merits  of  either  in  its  origin,  both  were  addressed  to  conditions  of  primi¬ 
tive  industrialization  which  no  longer  prevail  in  our  nation,  or,  one 
gathers,  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  or  Japan. 

It  is  dissipation  morally  and  intellectually  to  engage  the  attention  and 
energies  of  society  and  to  distract  citizens  from  urgent  actual  problems, 
including  poverty,  in  an  endless  sham  battle  over  ideas  of  society  which 
are  ideologically  obsolete,  which  have  been  superseded  by  changes  in 
science  and  technology  not  even  imagined  in  the  inception  of  either 
capitalism  or  communism. 

.  .  .  The  authentically  American  ideological  controversy,  still  unre¬ 
solved,  is  over  which  shall  prevail:  the  rights  of  property  or  the  rights  of 
human  beings. 

...  I  only  argue  that  this  is  the  essential  issue  of  American  life,  one 
upon  which,  among  others,  the  moral  authority  to  act  vigorously  and 
effectively  against  poverty  depends. 


VII 

CHRISTIAN  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  WORLD  POVERTY 

(An  article  by  Barbara  Ward  appearing  in  “Concern”  July  15,  1965 ) 

No  Christian  society,  indeed  no  humane  or  ethical  society  can  survive 
if  people  do  not  accept  the  consequences  of  what  they  do.  To  strike 
blindly  and  continue  in  voluntary  blindness,  to  damage  in  ignorance 
and  not  be  ready  with  reparation,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  results  of  our 
own  actions  —  all  these  are  the  hallmarks  of  irresponsibility,  and  hence  of 
immoral  action.  And  the  thing  that  worries  me  about  so  much  of  our 
discussions  about  economic  assistance,  about  the  transfer  of  resources 
from  rich  nations  to  poor  nations  is  the  degree  to  which  this  basic  ques¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  is  simply  ignored. 

Christians  cannot  ignore  it.  Long  before  science  and  technology 
made  us  physically  one  in  our  small  planetary  society  —  our  little  space 
ship  of  soil  and  air  that  carries  us  bravely  through  infinity  —  we  could 
not  doubt  that  we  are  “members  one  of  another”  and  the  brotherhood 
of  all  human  beings  means  precisely  what  it  says  —  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  for  our  neighbor  man. 

But  now  that  physically  neighborhood  is  a  fact,  now  that  fallout 
rains  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  and  no  more  ills  or  crises  are  distant 
but  all  occur  on  the  space  ship  and  affect  the  planetary  crew,  now  the 
issue  of  responsibility  is  more  pressing  than  ever.  In  a  world  society  in 
which  hate  is  institutionalized  in  war,  and  self-interest  in  our  web  of 
economic  relations,  we  can  hardly  survive  unless  we  also  institutionalize 
the  moral  needs  of  man  —  for  community,  for  compassion,  for  dedication 
and,  let  us  not  fear  the  word,  for  love. 

If  Christians  are  not  particularly  aware  of  these  dimensions  of  world 
order,  if  responsibility  for  them  ends  on  an  arbitrary  set  of  geographical 
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frontiers,  then  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  the  particular  task  to 
which  they  are  destined  —  to  savor  as  salt,  to  leaven  as  yeast,  to  shine 
forth  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill  —  will  be  nullified  and  in  the  striking  phrase 
of  the  Lord  himself,  they  will  be  “fit  to  be  cast  into  the  privy. 

So  let  us  accept  a  particular  vocation  of  responsibility  and  then  try 
to  define  it  in  its  world-wide  context  today.  I  want  to  pick  out  three 
strands  — the  first  the  Western  responsibility  for  the  simply  staggering 
revolution  of  science  and  technology  which  is  now  sweeping  all  man¬ 
kind  into  a  single  modernized  economic  and  social  system. 

The  second  is  the  Western  responsibility  for  the  form  in  which  this 
revolution  first  readied  the  majority  of  mankind  — the  form  of  open  or 
disguised  colonial  control. 

And  the  third  is  the  disparity  between  the  fully  modernized  members 
of  world  society  and  the  developing  countries  which,  until  the  day  before 
yesterday,  were  more  or  less  under  their  political  and  economic  control. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  it  is,  almost  zvithout  exception,  the  Christian— or 
should  one  say  post-Christian?— societies  that  are  exceedingly  rich  while 
nearly  everyone  else  is  exceedingly  poor.  .  .  . 

This  then  is  the  triple  responsibility  of  the  Christian  states  —  launch¬ 
ing  the  technological  revolution,  spreading  it  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
tolerating  within  it  inconceivable  disparities  of  wealth  and  destitution. 
All  three  are  interlocked  at  ever)'  stage  of  mankind’s  recent  history  and 
each  deserves  a  separate  look. 

Science  and  technology  might  have  developed  in  another  culture  or 
civilization.  In  fact,  it  was  in  Western  Europe,  the  Christian  society  par 
excellence,  that  interest  in  science  and  the  Puritan  exaltation  of  work  — 
combined  with  some  centres  of  sharply  competitive  and  profitable  trade 
in  Asia  —  produced  the  two  basic  elements  of  the  modern  method:  savings 
on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  technology  into  which  capital 
could  be  poured  to  increase  output  and  to  set  in  motion  the  fabulous 
productivity  of  the  new  machines. 

This  process  has  proved  a  continuous  revolution  of  which  the  com¬ 
puter  is  only  the  latest  phase.  It  is  this  all-embracing  technological  process 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 

(A  modern  paraphrase  for  completion  by  the  reader.  Taken  from 
“The  Christian  Encounters  a  Hungry  World”  by  Paul  Simon) 

A  man  was  going  down  the  road  from  birth  to  death  and  he  fell 
into  the  fortunes  that  afflict  two-thirds  of  humanity,  and  he  was  left 
stripped  of  decent  clothing  and  half  fed. 

Now  by  chance  a  minister  was  going  down  the  road;  and  when  he 
saw  him  he  arranged  for  a  Thanksgiving  collection.  Doing  anything 
more  would  be  “politics”  and  would  mean  getting  involved  in 
government  policy,  so  he  walked  by  on  the  other  side. 

So  likewise  an  active  layman,  when  he  came  to  the  place  and  saw 
him,  said  to  himself  how  thankful  he  was  that  he  lived  in  the 
suburbs  where  you  don’t  see  this  kind  of  thing.  “He  ought  to  help 
himself,”  he  said,  as  he  walked  by  on  the  other  side. 

But  a  Chinese  communist,  when  he  saw  him  .... 
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which,  after  nearly  200  years  of  trial  and  error,  has  given  mankind  the 
greatest  tool  of  liberation  since  the  discovery  of  fire  and  the  hoe.  Given 
the  new  productiveness  of  machines  and  energy  —  think  of  a  dozen  men 
handling  a  whole  steel  mill  —the  old  iron  limits  on  human  resources  have 
been  raised.  The  United  States  in  1964  added  to  a  national  income  of 
over  $600,000  million  a  further  $30,000  million  —  and  this  is  equivalent 
to  50  per  cent  of  Latin  America’s  national  income  or  the  whole  of 
continental  Africa’s  income  in  the  last  year. 

Western  nations  can  subtract  $80,000  million  worth  of  arms  from 
their  consumption  each  year  and  still  grow  wealthier  by  4  or  5  per  cent. 
In  all  save  the  shortest  run  —  eighteen  months,  two  years  — it  is,  as 
LT  1  hant  has  remarked,  imagination  that  limits  resources,  not  resources 
that  limit  our  imagination.  This  is  the  vast,  startling,  liberalizing  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  new  technology  now  fully  deployed  in  the  Christian 
societies  round  the  North  Atlantic. 

But  the  new  capacity  has  been  unevenly  deployed.  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Western  capital,  searching  for  minerals  and  foodstuffs 
and  tropical  products,  went  around  the  world  opening  up  the  mines 
and  plantations,  imposing  colonial  order  or  securing  compliant  govern¬ 
ments  to  protect  their  investment  and  drawing  territory  after  territory  .  .  . 

But  most  of  them  came  out  of  the  process  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
with  roughly  the  same  pattern  —  that  of  “semi-modernization.”  Only  the 
import-export  sector  —  where  local  raw  materials  were  exchanged  for 
Western  manufacturing  —  was  fully  transformed.  Here  ports,  cities,  infra¬ 
structure,  the  training  of  clerks  and  tally  men  had  gone  ahead.  Elsewhere, 
moderization  tvas  more  modest  or  often  nonexistent.  No  change  in 
farming  outside  the  export  crops,  little  or  no  industrialization,  marginal 
education,  almost  no  creation  of  local  capital  —  this  was  the  pattern.  And 
even  the  gains  made  in  exports  tended  and  still  tend  to  remain  pre¬ 
dominantly  with  the  rich  trading  nations.  Unstable  prices,  tariffs  that 
discriminate  against  local  manufacturing,  unfavorable  terms  of  trade, 
Western  monopoly  in  middleman  profits  —  all  these  are  part  of  the  picture 
of  a  fairly  indiscriminate  bias  against  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  once 
colonial  countries. 

This,  of  course  is  naturally  and  inevitably  an  unstable  condition. 
Modern  ideas  and  aspirations  come  in  through  the  modernized  sector. 
The  tiny  educated  elite  becomes  conscious  of  new  opportunities.  Yet 
the  “dead”  sectors  (in  farming,  in  industry)  weigh  the  economy  down. 
Modern  health  measures  send  the  population  up.  Pressure  on  inadequate 
resources  goes  up  with  it.  This  is  the  very  prescription  for  unrest  —  a 
population  caught  between  new  hopes  and  immovable  traditions. 

Long  before  Santo  Domingo  blew  up,  the  recipe  for  revolution  had 
been  written  out— as  it  had  in  every  other  small  economy,  ivholly  depend¬ 
ent  on  fluctuating  export  prices  and  largely  deprived  of  every  opportunity 
either  of  improvement  or  self-help.  It  takes,  apparently,  ultimate  despair 
to  attract  even  our  attention.  Then,  of  course,  we  cry  “communists”  and 
after  Cuba,  ive  have  every  reason.  But  why  did  the  communists  get  their 
chance  in  Cuba ?  Why  are  they  active  in  Santo  Domingo ?  These  are  not 
the  fruit  of  sudden  crises.  They  reflect  the  last  rot  in  a  generation.  If  we 
exclaim  note  at  the  excesses  and  attribute  everything  to  subversion,  we 
deserve  the  comment  Tom  Paine  made  on  those  whom  the  bloody  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution  drove  back  into  reaction.  Of  them  he  said: 
“They  pity  the  plumage.  But  they  forget  the  dying  bird.” 
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And  at  this  point  we  come  back  to  the  deeper  dilemmas  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Between  the  average  citizen  of  suburban  America  or  Britain  and  a 
cane  cutter  in  the  fields  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  gap  is  indeed 
as  great  as  between  Dives  and  Lazarus.  This  gap  has  always  been  the 
greatest  challenge  to  the  Christian  conscience.  Ours  is  the  only  culture 
in  which,  with  passion,  with  indignation,  with  a  wrath  that  calls  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  the  wealthy  and  affluent  have  been  summoned  to 
face  their  responsibility  for  the  poor.  If  you  read  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  or 
Jeremiah,  you  may  come  to  believe  that  Karl  Marx  is  only  the  last  and  by 
no  means  the  toughest  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  Lord  is  terrifyingly  explicit  about  the  judgments  that  will  fall  on 
those  who  do  not  feed  the  hungry  or  shelter  the  shelterless  or  clothe  the 
naked  or  relieve  the  poor.  St.  James  the  Apostle  even  begins  an  Epistle  — 
not,  I  think,  often  read  on  Sundays  —  with  the  cry:  “Howl,  ye  rich.” 

The  note  of  wrath  to  come,  of  judgment,  of  compassion  are  unique 
in  our  culture  and  have  launched  across  the  face  of  the  earth  the  unceas¬ 
ing,  uncancellable  search  for  human  dignity  and  justice. 

In  the  past  the  evangelical  prescripts  could  be  fully  achieved  because 
surpluses  were  small  and  if  the  hungry  were  more  than  a  few  days’  bullock- 
journey  from  a  store  of  grain,  they  had  to  starve,  since  the  bullock  ate 
the  grain  enroute.  But  today  we  Christians  have  no  alibis.  At  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat,  caustic  Seraphim  will  point  out  that  our  bill  for  drinks  and 
cosmetics  alone  was  tenfold  higher  than  our  works  of  assistance.  Nations 
whose  wealth  grows  by  4  per  cent  a  year  cannot  plead  inability  if  1  per 
cent  of  gross  national  product  is  suggested  as  a  yardstick  for  foreign  aid. 
They  are  in  fact  asked  only  to  grow  richer  a  little  more  slowly  between 
Christmas  and  Easter,  a  time  which  notoriously  includes  the  penitential 
season  of  Lent.  If  this  is  sacrifice,  if  this  is  hardship,  if  this  is  a  burden, 
then  words  have  no  meaning  and  the  archangels  themselves  will  weep. 

No,  as,  incidentally,  President  Johnson  has  quoted  again  and  again, 
“God  is  not  mocked.  We  reap  as  we  sow.”  We  pile  up  our  wealth  year 
by  year.  We  add  to  our  national  income.  We  keep  our  trade  advantages 
to  ourselves.  We  die  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  of  lung  cancer  from  our  excesses.  And  just  beyond  the  limit  of 
our  imagination,  twrenty  children  a  day  die  in  Kivu  in  the  Congo  because 
they  are  literally  starved  to  death. 

Christians  cannot  accept  or  tolerate  these  disproportions.  In  their 
private  philanthropy  they  must  find  new  ways  of  supporting  all  the 
great  works  of  mercy  and  construction  that  missionary  orders,  voluntary 
agencies  are  accomplishing  all  around  the  developing  world.  But  above 
all  in  the  Christian  world  —  in  every  country  of  the  Christian  Atlantic 
world  —  they  must  become  the  embattled  lobby  for  sustained  public 
assistance  on  a  rising  scale  to  end  the  terrifying  gap  between  rich  nations 
and  poor. 

If  ministers,  members  of  parliament,  congressmen,  senators,  deputies. 
Lords  and  Commons  are  all  acutely  aware  that  the  great  voting  public  of 
Christian  communities  watch  with  lynx-like  intensity  their  record  of 
foreign  aid,  if  behind  aid  can  be  rallied  an  irresistible  vocal  lobby  of 
supporters,  if  one  of  the  fundamental  efforts  of  the  whole  ecumenical 
movement  can  be  to  throw  the  weight  of  Christian  conscience  and  com¬ 
mitment  behind  the  effort  of  sustained,  long-term  economic  assistance  — 
in  trade,  in  capital  transfers,  in  technical  assistance  —  if  all  this  is  done, 
we  may  yet  redeem  the  vast,  exploding  wealth  of  our  societies,  we  may 
yet  raise  above  the  endless  and  sometimes  trivial  indulgences  of  our  mass 
market  economy,  we  may  yet  prove  that  we  have  more  than  force  with 
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which  to  counter  communism,  we  may  yet  accept  the  profoundest  and 
most  lasting  aspect  of  our  Christian  responsibility  —  which  is  to  complete 
Lhe  physical  and  technical  revolution  of  our  day  with  a  moral  revolution 
as  far-reaching  and  as  fundamental  to  the  life  of  man. 

As  Christians  how  often  we  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  “will  remake 
the  face  of  the  earth.”  Yet  how  clottisli  or  dull  we  are  at  the  suggestion 
that  we  too  have  a  part  to  play  in  this  transformation  and  that  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  storm  heaven  from  the  second  szcimming  pool  or  the  third: 
car.  Our  new  resources,  are,  if  zve  will,  the  instruments  of  a  nezv  society 
and  a  nezv  liberation.  But  God  does  not  act  without  us.  We  shall  not 
recreate  our  earth  by  default.  On  the  contrary  zve  shall  destroy  it.  In  the 
age  of  nuclear  plenty  and  nuclear  destruction  “zve  must  love  each  other 
or  we  must  die.” 


C —  What  Canada  i&  Chain  tp 
I 

AT  HOME-THE  “WAR  ON  POVERTY” 

(. Extracts  from  an  article  in  the  “Labour  Gazette”,  September  30,  1965) 

The  ‘‘war  on  poverty,”  •  .  is  actually  the  co-operation  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  five  programs  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  poverty  in  a 
country  that  is  more  prosperous  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

The  programs  are:  the  Area  Development  Program,  the  Manpower 
Mobility  Program,  ARDA  (Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Development 
Administration),  The  Canada  Assistance  Plan,  and  the  Company  of 
Young  Canadians. 

The  ‘‘war”  is  being  co-ordinated  by  a  Special  Program  Committee, 
of  which  Prime  Minister  Pearson  is  chairman,  and  Hon.  Allan  J.  Mac- 
Eachen,  Minister  of  Labour,  vice-chairman. 

Area  Development  Program 

Hon.  C.  M.  Drury,  Minister  of  Industry,  recently  announced  a  new 
and  expanded  Area  Development  Program  in  an  attack  on  what  has  been 
called  “insular  poverty”  —  poverty  that  exists  in  islands  or  areas  where 
nearly  all  residents  have  substandard  incomes. 

The  program  replaces  the  system  of  income-tax  incentives  to  encour¬ 
age  firms  to  locate  in  “designated  areas”  with  a  system  of  capital  grants. 

The  new  program  will  embrace  65  National  Employment  Service 
office  areas  and  16  counties  and  Census  divisions  in  all  10  provinces. 

The  areas  that  qualify  are  characterized  by  high  and  chronic  unem¬ 
ployment  and  low  family  incomes.  They  contain  16  per  cent  of  the 
national  labour  force,  compared  with  7i/z  per  cent  of  the  labour  force 
covered  under  the  former  plan  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  4). 

The  new  list  of  designated  areas  includes  three  in  Newfoundland,  two 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  eleven  in  Nova  Scotia,  nine  in  New  Brunswick, 
twenty-two  in  Quebec,  seven  in  Ontario,  three  in  Manitoba,  four  in 
Saskatchewan,  one  in  Alberta  and  three  in  British  Columbia. 

.  .  .  The  Area  Development  Incentives  Act,  which  took  effect  on  July 
1  and  will  expire  on  March  31,  1971,  provides  for  capital  grants  in  respect 
of  new  manufacturing  and  processing  facilities  that  are  established  in 
designated  areas  as  well  as  to  firms  already  situated  in  these  areas  which 
undertake  significant  expansion  there. 
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The  amounts  of  the  grants  are  to  be  directly  related  to  the  total 
investment  in  new  buildings  and  equipment  made  by  these  enterprises. 
A  firm  that  qualifies  for  a  grant  may  elect  to  take  it  in  the  form  of  a 
credit  against  its  income-tax  liabilities. 

The  development  grants  will  be  exempt  from  federal  income  tax  and 
do  not  reduce  the  amount  of  capital  cost  that  may  be  used  for  tax 
purposes. 

Manpower  Mobility  Program 

The  Manpower  Mobility  Program,  announced  in  May,  1965,  provides 
loans  and  grants  to  enable  unemployed  persons  to  move  to  localities 
where  job  opportunities  are  more  favourable,  or  to  jobs  beyond  com¬ 
muting  distance  from  their  homes. 

The  program  offers  mobility  grants  to  persons  unemployed  for  four 
of  the  previous  six  months  and  to  those  unable  to  find  work  after  com¬ 
pleting  a  training  course.  The  plan  provides  resettlement  grants  also. 

Arda 

Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Development  Administration,  or 
ARDA  programs,  are  directed  at  improving  or  altering  existing  land  use, 
carrying  out  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  improving  income  and 
employment  opportunities  in  rural  areas. 

ARDA  projects  were  begun  in  1962  after  the  signing  of  an  agreement 
between  the  federal  Government  and  each  province.  Recently,  a  new 
five-year  agreement  became  effective  under  which  the  federal  Government 
has  agreed  to  provide  $25,000,000  a  year,  to  be  matched  more  or  less 
equally  by  the  provinces,  plus  an  additional  $50,000,000  of  federal 
money  to  be  put  into  a  federally  administered  fund  for  rural  economic 
development. 

Under  ARDA,  each  province  initiates  and  carries  out  its  own  projects, 
with  federal  financial  and  sometimes  technical  assistance.  Emphasis  on 
the  type  of  projects  varies  between  provinces,  according  to  their  needs. 
For  example,  Saskatchewan  has  concentrated  on  community  pastures, 
with  a  total  of  59  in  process  of  development.  The  Newfoundland  ARDA 
program  has  consisted  chiefly  of  research  work,  with  38  such  projects 
under  way  or  completed.  Quebec  has  had  a  diversified  program,  but  the 
emphasis  is  on  improvement  of  watercourses,  to  improve  and  increase 
arable  land  on  many  hundreds  of  farms. 

Canada  Assistance  Plan 

The  Canada  Assistance  Plan,  under  the  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  is  a  companion  measure  to  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 

The  plan  provides  a  framework  for  federal-provincial  co-operation 
in  helping  those  who  need  help  the  most.  It  encourages  wide  support  by 
welfare  organizations  and  authorities,  including  the  Canadian  Welfare 
Council,  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  public  assistance.  It  will  provide 
an  alternate  approach  to  public  assistance  now  available  under  four 
federal  statutes— the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  the  Blind  Pensions  Act,  the 
Disabled  Persons  Act,  and  the  Unemployment  Assistance  Act. 

If  any  province  continues  to  assist  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  dis¬ 
abled  under  existing  programs,  federal  support  for  those  programs  will 
continue  at  the  option  of  the  province.  If  the  new  plan  is  accepted  by 
the  provinces,  there  will  no  longer  be  an  income  limitation  on  the 
assistance  available  to  people  now  covered  by  old  age  assistance. 
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Federal  sharing  under  the  present  program  is  now  limited  to  half  of 
the  $75  a  month.  Under  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan,  payments  can  be 
based  on  an  assessment  of  the  recipient’s  needs. 

This  important  change  will  be  of  special  benefit  to  older  people  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  Canada  Pension  Plan.  In 
cases  of  need,  additional  assistance  will  be  available.  This  applies  not 
only  to  those  aged  65  to  69,  but  also  to  the  people  over  70  who,  in  many 
provinces,  have  not  had  access  to  assistance  up  to  now. 

Three  Extensions 

In  addition,  the  proposals  provide  for  three  major  extensions  of  the 
lederal  sharing  of  assistance  costs.  These  are:  assistance  to  needy  mothers, 
health  care  services  for  assistance  recipients,  and  the  costs  of  sharing 
in  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  welfare  services  for  assistance 
recipients. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  plan  will  cover  close  to  200,000  needy 
mothers  and  their  dependent  children  who  are  excluded  from  the  sharing 
provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Assistance  Act.  The  cost  of  this  to  the 
federal  Government  will  be  more  than  $25  million  a  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  assistance  should  be  adapted 
to  the  neeeds  of  the  individual,  the  Canada  Assistance  Plan  will  provide 
that  the  federal  Government  will  pay  half  the  cost  of  health  care  needed 
by  people  receiving  assistance.  To  what  extent  and  how  health  costs  are 
covered  will  depend  on  provincial  programs,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
federal  sharing  will  cost  between  $15  and  $20  million  a  year. 

The  assistance  proposals  do  not  include  federal  sharing  in  the  costs 
of  hospital  care,  as  this  is  already  shared  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program.  Similarly,  the  plan  provides  for  discontinuing  the  federal  share 
in  other  health  costs  as  such  costs  come  to  be  covered  by  future  federal- 
provincial  medicare  programs. 

The  third  new  element  in  the  Assistance  Plan  is  the  support  it  will 
provide  to  the  provinces  for  srengthening  public  assistance  administration 
and  for  improving  and  extending  social  welfare  services  for  public 
assistance  recipients.  This  will  help  provincial  and  municipal  welfare 
departments  to  recruit  additional  trained  staff  and  to  provide  for  more 
effective  service  to  assistance  recipients. 

In  this  way,  it  is  intended  that  assistance  should  be  more  effectively 
linked  to  other  programs,  including  vocational  training,  rehabilitation 
and  job  placement.  The  aim  is  to  enable  assistance  recipients  to  move 
on  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  self-support. 

The  Canada  Pension  Plan  provides  retirement  pensions,  disability 
pensions  and  benefits  for  widows  and  orphans.  The  effect  of  the  Canada 
Assistance  Plan  is  that  assistance  will  be  available  in  all  of  these  same 
cases— as  a  supplement  where  it  is  needed,  or  an  alternative  for  people 
who  have  not  been  covered  by  the  Pension  Plan.  In  this  way,  social 
insurance  and  social  assistance  measures  are  being  co-ordinated. 

This  aspect  of  the  plan  will  be  particularly  important  in  the  next 
few  years.  When  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  has  passed  its  transition 
period,  its  contributory  benefits  will  become  the  main  source  of  protection, 
and  the  role  of  assistance  will  steadily  decline  in  importance.  This  is  the 
proper  aim  of  a  well-integrated  social  security  system  for  Canada. 

Company  of  Young  Canadians 

Formation  of  a  Company  of  Young  Canadians  was  proposed  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  on  April  5,  1965,  which  said  in  part,  “.  .  .  the 
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establishment  of  a  Company  of  Young  Canadians,  through  which  the 
energies  and  talents  of  youth  can  be  enlisted  in  projects  for  economic 
and  social  development  both  in  Canada  and  abroad.” 

An  organizing  committee  has  been  established  by  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  to  recommend  how  the  Company  should  operate  and  how  young 
Canadians  can  most  effectively  contribute  to  its  work.  The  organizing 
committee  is  expected  to  have  its  report  ready  by  early  fall  and  that  the 
Company  will  be  launched  by  the  end  of  this  year,  with  projects  beginning 
in  1966. 

The  aim  of  the  Company  is  to  provide  young  people  in  Canada 
with  opportunities  for  making  an  immediate  and  concrete  contribution 
to  their  community  and  the  world  at  large.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling 
among  many  Canadians  that  the  youth  of  the  country  is  more  anxious 
than  ever  before  to  play  a  leading  role  in  national  and  international 
life.  It  is  also  thought  that  young  people  today  are  concerned  that  their 
contribution  be  as  direct  and  as  concrete  as  possible. 

Plan  of  Activities 

The  following  is  a  tentative  plan  of  activities  for  the  Company: 

—The  Company  will  develop  a  variety  of  projects  to  permit  young 
Canadians  of  different  backgrounds  and  educational  levels  to  participate. 

—The  Company  will  send  young  Canadians  to  work  overseas  as 
teachers,  nurses,  technicians,  and  in  several  other  activities. 

—In  Canada  it  will  recruit  young  people  to  undertake  projects  in 
areas  of  urban  and  rural  renewal. 

—It  will  seek  effective  ways  for  working  with  Indian  and  Eskimo 
communities. 

—It  will  investigate  the  preservation  and  enrichment  of  Canada’s 
natural  resources  and  parklands  and  development  of  historical  areas. 

The  Company  will  have  a  small  research  secretariat  and  will  study 
many  other  areas  of  interest. 

There  will  be  two  general  aspects  to  the  Company’s  operation:  (1) 
encouragement  to  existing  organizations  to  expand  their  programs  or  to 
develop  new  ones;  and  (2)  initiation  of  programs  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Company  itself. 

There  will  be  no  rigid  age  restrictions  for  volunteers. 

Volunteers  will  participate  in  training  programs  appropriate  to  each 
project. 


II 

ABROAD-CANADA  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

(Extracts  from  an  article  by  Fraser  Kelly  in  the  Toronto  “Telegram”, 

May  1,  1965) 

If  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor, 
it  can  never  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

—John  F.  Kennedy 

In  that  simple  sentence,  the  late  American  President  expressed  one 
of  the  basic  truths  prompting  nations  all  over  the  world  to  engage  in 
external  aid  programs. 

Canada  is  no  exception.  This  year,  this  country  will  make  some 
$200,000,000  available  for  underdeveloped  countries.  That’s  almost  half 
what  the  Ontario  Government  will  spend  on  education  in  the  same  period. 
And  it’s  $80,000,000  more  than  last  year’s  foreign  aid  expenditures. 
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Since  1951,  Canadians  have  spent  some  $720,000,000  in  grant  aid 
and  special  programs  in  some  60  countries. 

Canadian  external  aid  takes  several  foxms.  A  number  of  trends  are 
now  developing,  indicating  basic  shifts  of  government  thinking. 

The  lion’s  share  of  this  country’s  aid  has  gone  through  the  Colombo 
Plan  for  economic  development  in  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Malaysia. 

Canada,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Colombo  Plan  in  1951,  has  con¬ 
tributed  some  $464.7  million  in  grant  aid  programs.  More  than  90  per 
cent  of  this  has  gone  to  the  four  Commonwealth  countries. 

Canadian  contributions  to  India,  for  instance,  had  totalled,  by  the 
end  of  last  year,  $238,956,000.  Most  of  this  was  for  the  development  of 
electric  power  projects  and  engineering,  scientific  and  medical  knowhow. 

Capital  aid  under  the  plan  is  provided  in  the  form  of  non-repayable 
grants  for  the  purchase  of  Canadian  goods  and  services  in  connection 
with  specific  projects  approved  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

A  much  smaller  portion  of  Canadian  aid  ($67,000,000  up  to  the  end 
of  March)  has  been  distributed  through  multilateral  programs,  usually 
administered  by  the  United  Nations  or  its  agencies. 

Programs  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  world  refugees  and  to  feed 
children  in  underdeveloped  countries  (UNICEF)  for  example. 

For  eight  years  all  Canadian  external  aid  was  channelled  through  the 
Colombo  Plan.  In  1958-59  the  Government  agreed  to  spend  $10,000,000 
over  five  years  in  Commonwealth  countries  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

In  1961  the  Government  embarked  with  Britain,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  other  countries  on  the  special  Commonweath  Africa  Aid 
Program— a  plan  roughly  comparable  to  the  Colombo  Plan. 

As  in  the  Colombo  Plan,  it  has  been  Canada’s  practice  to  concentrate 
aid  in  Commonwealth  countries  such  as  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Sierra  Leone, 
Tanganyika  and  Kenya. 

The  emphasis  has  been  on  technical  assistance,  teaching  and  aerial 
surveys.  The  next  year  Canada  began  providing  teachers  (now  more 
than  50)  to  10  French-speaking  African  states. 

A  sharp  increase  in  technical  assistance  and  much  greater  emphasis 
on  education  assistance  have  been  the  main  features  of  this  country’s  aid 
program  in  the  past  few  years.  In  1960,  for  instance,  Canada  had  about 
12  teachers  abroad.  During  the  last  academic  year  there  were  187  and 
the  estimate  for  the  present  year  is  300. 

Canada  has  also  helped  in  the  construction  and  equipping  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  trade  training  centres  in  many  countries.  There  were  73 
Canadian  technical  advisors  serving  in  developing  countries  last  year. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  students  brought 
to  Canada  from  other  countries  for  training.  Last  year  more  than  1,500 
young  people  studied  everything  from  accountancy  to  zoology  in  Canada. 

There  was  a  major  breakthrough  in  the  aid  program  last  year.  For 
the  first  time  this  country  made  $50,000,000  available  in  loans  to  Latin- 
American  countries. 

These  development  loans  have  a  50-year  maturity,  with  a  10-year 
grace  period,  no  interest  but  a  service  charge  of  .75  per  cent. 

This  program  follows  a  trend  in  almost  every  donor  country,  but 
notably  the  United  States,  away  from  grants  to  repayable  loans. 

It  reflects  a  recognition  that  a  number  of  developing  countries  are 
now  in  a  position  to  accept  the  servicing  and  repayment  obligations. 
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It  is  designed  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  Canadian  program  between  the 
straight  grants  and  loans  at  six  per  cent  provided  under  the  Exports 
Credit  Insurance  program  to  underdeveloped  countries  for  the  purchase 
of  capital  goods. 

The  last  program  administered  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  was  established  in  1961.  At  the  end  of  last  year  it  had  made 
$215  million  available  to  26  countries. 

Canada’s  external  aid  program  is  bound  to  increase  rapidly  in  the 
next  few  years  as  the  country  assumes  heavier  international  obligations. 

It  will  be  bolstered  by  such  projects  as  the  recently-announced 
Company  of  Young  Canadians  which  will  have  some  1,000  young  people 
serving  overseas  within  two  years. 

The  British  economist  Barbara  Ward  points  out  how  external  aid  is 
not  only  right  morally,  but  right  pragmatically. 

“I  would  say  generosity  is  the  best  policy  and  that  expansion  of 
opportunity  sought  for  the  sake  of  others  ends  by  bringing  well-being  and 
expansion  to  oneself. 

“The  dice  are  not  hopelessly  loaded  against  us.  Our  morals  and  our 
interests— seen  in  true  perspective— do  not  pull  apart.” 

Ill 

AN  HISTORIC  OPPORTUNITY 

( Extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  “Western  Producer” ,  June  24th,  1965) 

“Unless  potash  is  produced  in  ever-increasing  amounts,  and  delivered 
to  the  food-producing  areas  of  the  world,  it  will  be  impossible  to  avert 
famine  of  incredible  proportions  within  the  next  15  years.  Saskatchewan 
potash  could  well  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  preventing 
famine  and  consequent  political  upheaval  in  the  underdeveloped  world 
during  the  remainder  of  this  century.” 

These  two  sentences,  spoken  by  an  informed  and  responsible  man, 
summarize  the  unprecedented  opportunity  facing  Canadians  to  make  an 
historic  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  We  would  say  it  is 
more  than  an  opportunity,  it  is  an  imperative  duty  if  we  have  any 
conscience  at  all  as  a  nation  founded  on  the  Judaeo-Christian  heritage. 
Mankind  confronts  famine  of  massive  proportions  unless  the  potash  below 
the  prairie  soil  is  mined  and  distributed  by  the  millions  of  tons.  Are 
we  for  mankind  or  against  humanity?  Our  response  to  the  present 
opportunity  as  Canadians,  as  a  nation,  will  provide  the  answer  and  history 
may  record  our  answer  as  long  as  the  human  story  continues.  The  issue 
is  that  important! 
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XV 


-Marriage  and  divorce 

i 

CAN  THE  FAMILY  SURVIVE? 

Seldom ,  if  ever,  has  the  family  been  under  such  study  and  threat  as 
today.  There  are  many  forces  that  undermine  its  influence.  Some  social 
scientists  even  express  doubts  as  to  its  usefulness  as  a  continuing  social 
factor.  Experiments  zvith  alternate  zuays  of  rearing  children  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Israel  are  now  the  subjects  of  sometimes  heated  debates. 

But  the  family  has  undergone  many  changes  in  its  nature  and  its 
function  to  reach  the  typical  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  North 
American  Culture.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  ask  what  constructive  functions 
families  might  perform  to  help  individuals  face  the  social  changes  of  our 
time  most  creatively.  Has  the  Christian  family,  in  particular,  a  role  to 
play  that  is  unique?  There  are  thoughtful  and  wise  observers  who  believe 
this  is  the  case,  and  urge  the  church  to  strengthen  families  for  their 
distinctive  role  in  our  rapidly  changing  culture. 

At  the  recent  annual  conference  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Family  Relations  (U.S.A.)  held  in  Toronto,  professional  people  from 
many  different  disciplines  considered  marriage  and  family  life  from  a 
multitude  of  points  of  view. 

The  climax  of  the  Conference  was  the  address  of  its  President,  Dr. 
Clark  E.  Vincent,  a  social  psychologist,  who  teaches  in  the  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  at  Wake  Forest  College  in  North  Carolina.  His 
address  is  a  thoughtful  and  informed  challenge  to  reconsider  the  essential 
function  of  the  family  in  mid-twentieth  century  North  American  Life. 

Rev.  Frank  Fidler 

Associate  Secretary,  Board  of  Christian  Education 


II 

THE  ADAPTIVE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FAMILY: 

(FAMILIA  SPONGIA) 

Dr.  Clark  E.  Vincent 

Presidential  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 

Family  Relations,  1965 

The  adaptive  function  is  a  vital  but  overlooked  function  of  the 
family  in  all  societies  that  are  either  highly  industrialized  or  undergoing 
industrialization.  The  rapid  and  pervasive  social  changes  associated  with 
industrialization  necessitate  a  family  system  that  both  structurally  and 
functionally  is  highly  adaptive  externally  to  the  demands  of  other  social 
institutions  and  internally  to  the  needs  of  its  own  members. 

This  thesis  does  not  imply  that  the  family  is  the  cause  or  prime 
mover  in  social  change.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  the  adaptive  function  is 
performed  exclusively  by  the  family,  or  that  the  family  is  essentially 
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passive  in  relation  to  other  institutions.  Other  social  institutions  are 
deeply  involved  in  social  change,  do  respond  to  changing  needs  and 
demands  of  the  family  system;  and  the  family  system  is  selective  in  its 
adaptations.  But  the  family,  to  a  greater  degree  and  more  frequently 
than  is  true  of  the  other  major  social  institutions,  facilitates  social  change 
by  adapting  its  structure  and  activities  to  fit  the  changing  needs  of  the 
society  and  other  social  institutions. 

Loss  of  Function 

Textbooks  and  journal  articles  published  since  the  early  1930’s  have 
included  a  variety  of  data  and  illustrative  materials  interpreted  to 
demonstrate  that  the  family  has  lost  many  of  its  functions.  Descriptions 
of  an  “ideal  typical”  pioneer  or  rural  family  needing  only  a  few  dollars 
a  year  for  supplies  it  could  not  produce  were  contrasted  with  census  data 
on,  for  example,  the  number  of  women  in  the  labour  force  and  the 
increasing  number  of  restaurants,  laundries,  stores,  etc.,  to  show  that  the 
family  was  no  longer  a  self-sustaining  production  unit  economically.  Loss 
of  the  educational  function  was  illustrated  with  observations  that  sons 
were  no  longer  apprenticed  to  their  fathers,  daughters  learned  cooking 
in  home  economics  courses  rather  than  at  home,  and  the  teaching  hours 
and  authority  of  the  schools  had  increased  constantly  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  loss  of  the  protective  function  was  illustrated  with 
references  to  the  duties  of  the  policeman,  truant  officer,  nurse,  fireman, 
and  the  use  of  nursing  homes  and  mental  institutions.  Support  for  the 
notion  that  the  religious  function  was  being  transferred  from  the  family 
was  found,  for  example,  in  statistics  reporting  a  decreasing  proportion 
of  families  having  daily  devotions,  reading  the  Bible  and  saying  grace 
before  meals.  In  regard  to  recreational  activities,  it  was  noted  that  the 
family  no  longer  produced  its  own  recreation  in  the  form  of  quilting 
parties,  corn  husking  bees  and  parlour  games,  and  figures  were  given  to 
show  the  marked  increase  in  attendance  at  movies  and  spectator  sports. 

Change  in  the  Content  and  Form 

In  each  case  of  a  traditional  function  supposedly  lost  to  the  family 
as  a  social  institution,  the  loss  has  in  reality  been  but  a  change  in  content 
and  form.  For  example,  although  the  U.S.  family  is  no  longer  an 
economic  producing  unit  to  the  degree  it  was  in  the  pioneer  and  rural 
America  of  several  generations  ago,  it  is  an  economic  consuming  unit. 
Is  consumption  by  the  family  unit  any  less  important  an  economic  func¬ 
tion  in  today’s  society  than  production  by  a  family  unit  was  in  yesterday’s 
society ?  To  what  degree  does  our  current  economy  depend  upon  the 
family  qua  family  to  “consume”  houses,  cars,  boats,  cereals,  furniture, 
vacations ,  sterling  silver,  china  and  pet  food? 

Similarly,  one  might  argue  that  society  is  currently  quite  dependent 
upon  the  family  function  of  consuming  recreation.  It  is  quite  possible 
(but  almost  impossible  to  measure)  that  today’s  family  spends  far  more 
time  not  only  in  consuming  but  also  in  producing  its  own  recreation 
than  did  the  family  of  50  or  100  years  ago.  And,  here  we  think  not  only 
of  the  multimillion  dollar  sales  annually  of  croquet,  ping-pong  and 
badminton  sets,  cameras  and  home  movies,  family  card  games  and 
barbecue  equipment,  but  also  of  the  family’s  expenditures  for  and  use 
of  swimming  pools,  rumpus  rooms,  camping  equipment,  summer  homes, 
boats,  television  and  hi-fi  sets,  etc. 
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Similar  arguments  can  be  made  in  relation  to  the  purported  loss  of 
the  educational,  religious  and  protective  functions.  That  fewer  families, 
for  example,  say  grace  and  have  daily  Bible  reading  today  than  100  years 
ago  (assuming  this  to  be  the  case),  does  not  demonstrate  the  loss  of  a 
religious  function.  For  to  omit  grace  before  meals,  nightly  prayers  and 
daily  Bible  reading  is  one  kind  of  religious  instruction,  albeit  not  the 
traditional  kind.  If  the  family  has  lost  its  educational  and  religious 
functions,  why  do  the  majority  of  children  hold  religious,  political  and 
social  class  beliefs  similar  to  those  of  their  parents?  Why  are  the  social 
attitudes  and  immoral  practices  of  the  delinquent  and  the  criminal 
traced  to  the  family  and  not  to  the  church?  Why  is  it  that  the  family 
in  general  and  the  parents  in  particular  are  considered  to  be  key  variables 
in  determining  how  well  and  how  far  the  child  progresses  in  school? 
Why  is  the  family,  more  so  than  the  school  system,  blamed  for  dropouts? 
Did  parents  of  100,  50  or  even  20  years  ago  spend  as  much  time  as  today’s 
parents  do  in  helping  and  prodding  their  children  with  homework?  Did 
the  pioneer  parents  who  withdrew  their  children  from  school  to  work  on 
the  farm  perform  more  of  an  educational  function  than  today’s  parents 
who  save,  borrow  and  mortgage  to  provide  16  plus  years  of  schooling  for 
their  children? 

The  Adaptive  Function  and  Society 

The  following  discussion  of  the  adaptive  function  of  the  family  in 
relation  to  society  and/or  other  social  systems  in  that  society  is  within 
the  framework  of  what  Mannheim  called  “relationism”  and  what  Goode 
and  others  have  referred  to  as  the  “fit”  between  a  given  family  system 
and  the  larger  society.  Thus,  my  discussion  is  not  dependent  on  an 
“organic  analogy”,  or  on  the  idea  that  there  is  some  inherent  or  ideal 
function  that  the  family  “ought  to  perform”. 

Superficially,  the  adaptive  function  of  the  family  has  some  sponge¬ 
like  characteristics  that  are  evidenced  by  the  family’s  absorption  of  blame 
for  most  social  problems  (mental  illness,  delinquency,  drop-outs,  alcohol¬ 
ism,  suicide,  crime,  illegitimacy,  etc.).  Evidences  of  the  family’s  adaptive 
function  relevant  to  the  present  discussion  may  be  illustrated  with 
reference  to  the  economic  system. 

Adaptation  to  the  Economic  System 

The  economic  system  of  a  highly  industrialized  society  demands  a 
mobile  labor  force,  as  well  as  some  professional,  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
personnel  who  will  work  on  holidays,  Sundays  and  at  night.  When  the 
company  employing  father  decrees  that  father  shall  move  to  another  city, 
furtherance  of  the  company’s  objectives  is  made  possible  by  the  adaptive¬ 
ness  (willingly  or  grudgingly)  of  the  entire  family;  collectively  and  individ¬ 
ually  the  family  members  uproot  themselves,  adapt  to  a  new  city  and 
neighborhood,  enter  different  schools  and  make  new  friends.  The  family 
of  the  railroad  engineer,  fireman,  conductor  or  porter  might  celebrate 
Christmas  on  the  23rd  or  the  27th  of  December,  as  dictated  by  the  rail¬ 
road  schedule.  There  are  many  examples  of  jobs  in  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  entertainment  and  various  professional  services  which  require 
considerable  adaptiveness  in  the  schedules  and  patterns  of  the  families 
involved.  The  family  and  particularly  the  wives  of  management  are 
required  to  adapt  to  the  large  corporation.  Studies  have  shown  how 
becoming  a  husband  and  father  can  influence  the  union  leader’s  role 
performance  on  the  job. 
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it  is  true  that  t lie  family  breadwinner  has  a  choice,  and  that  the 
family  can  be  selective  in  its  adaptation.  The  breadwinner  can  change 
jobs,  but  this  becomes  only  a  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  one  adapts. 
Rarely  is  the  worker  able  to  refuse  to  adapt  to  the  demands  of  a  job  or 
position  and  still  retain  that  position  without  a  future  adaptation  of  his 
family  to  less  security  and  income  than  might  have  been  forthcoming. 

The  Reproductive  Function  and  Reciprocal  Adaptation 

That  the  educational,  religious  and  economic  systems  in  society  adapt 
to  the  family  is  most  evident  in  regard  to  the  reproductive  function  of 
the  family.  Educational  and  religious  institutions  have  had  to  expand 
their  facilities  considerably  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  the  birth  rate  in  the 
middle  and  late  19-10’s.  And  the  business  world  has  adapted  its  advertising 
and  merchandising  to  the  crest  of  the  population  wave— the  initial  boom 
in  infant  foods,  children’s  toys  and  clothes,  the  latter  catering  to  teen¬ 
agers’  tastes  and  influence  upon  family  buying  habits,  the  increasing 
market  in  automobiles  for  the  16-21  year  olds,  the  recent  and  current 
increase  in  sales  of  diamond  rings  and  sterling  silver  and  the  anticipated 
uptrend  in  housing  for  newlywed  couples  in  the  late  1960’s. 

At  least  three  crucial  points  may  be  hypothesized  concerning  the 
reciprocal  adaptation  among  various  social  systems.  (1)  Social  institutions 
or  systems  other  than  the  family  adapt  to  the  degree  such  adaptation  is 
in  the  interest  of  their  respective  goals.  (2)  If  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests 
or  goals,  it  is  the  family  which  “gives  in”  and  adapts.  (3)  The  family 
adapts  for  lack  of  an  alternative  and  in  so  doing  serves  the  goals  of  other 
social  systems  and  facilitates  the  survival  of  a  society  based  on  social 
change. 

The  plausibility  of  the  first  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
although  the  reproductive  function  woirfd  appear  to  be  the  one  major 
function  ivhereby  the  family  “forces”  adaptatio?i  from  other  social  insti¬ 
tutions,  this  is  tolerated  only  to  the  degree  that  such  adaptation  furthers 
the  ends  or  goals  of  the  other  institutions.  The  upswing  in  births  in  the 
1940’s  was  initially  interpreted  to  represent  more  profits  for  business.  In 
fact  the  baby  boom  was  equated  with  prosperity.  The  birth  rate  rise  was 
also  favorably  viewed  as  meaning  more  potential  converts  for  the  churches, 
and  higher  wages  and  better  job  security  for  teachers,  school  administra¬ 
tors  and  professors.  However  in  the  late  1950’ s  and  early  1960’s  the  baby 
boom  acquired  another  almost  opposite,  interpretation  as  the  increasing 
number  of  teen-agers  about  to  enter  the  labor  market  added  to  fears  about 
the  unemployment  rate,  and  as  high  schools  and  colleges  faced  enrollments 
and  building  programs  that  necessitated  sharp  increases  in  tax  monies. 
Equally,  if  not  more  important,  has  been  the  world  wide  concern  about 
depletion  of  natural  resources  and  living  space. 

The  subsequent  and  current  concerted  attack  upon  the  problem  of 
“conceptionitis”,  “birthquake”  or  “population  explosion”  provides  a 
fascinating  illustration  of  how  even  in  regard  to  its  traditional  function 
of  reproduction  the  family  adapts  (gradually  and  rarely  through  force) 
to  the  goals  and  interests  of  the  society  and  of  its  other  major  social 
systems. 

The  Family  “Gives  In” 

That  it  is  the  family  system  that  gives  in  or  adapts  in  cases  of 
conflict  of  interests  or  goals  was  noted  earlier  in  the  discussion  of  the 
demands  of  the  labour  market,  job  position  and  business  corporation. 
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I  he  school  system,  the  business  world  and  even  church  services  a-re  geared 
to  time  schedules  that  serve  first  the  needs,  interests  and  efficiency  of  the 
school,  the  business  and  the  church.  The  family  adapts  its  schedule 
accordingly.  Ev'.n  in  times  of  war  and  armed  conflict  the  adaptations 
required  of  economic,  educational  and  religious  institutions  usually  have 
some  side-effects  beneficial  to  those  social  institutions,  whereas  the  family 
sacrifices  most  in  the  interests  of  winning  the  war. 

That  the  family  lacks  an  alternative  to  adaptation  (although  it 
may  select  among  several  patterns  of  adaptation)  may  be  illustrated 
with  reference  to  the  protective  function.  Within  the  past  half  decade 
there  has  developed  very  rapidly  a  nationwide  program  to  return  mental 
patients  to  their  families.  The  family  is  expected  to  adapt  to  the  return 
of  its  mentally  ill  or  emotionally  disturbed  members,  just  as  it  was 
expected  to  adapt  to  the  return  of  the  parolee  member  of  the  family 
several  decades  ago. 

Why?  Because  the  family  has  no  realistic  alternative.  Given  the 
mores  of  our  society  how  could  the  family  maintain  its  ideological  image 
if  it  refused  to  accept  one  of  its  members  convalescing  from  mental  illness 
or  rehabilitation  from  crime  or  delinquency? 

More  importantly,  ivho  would  be  the  spokesman  for  the  family’s 
refusal ?  The  National  Association  for  Mental  Health  has  a  powerful 
and  effective  lobby.  The  family  has  none.  Almost  every  segment  of  the 
religious,  educational,  professional,  recreational,  political  and  occupa¬ 
tional  worlds  have  strong  and  powerful  spokesmen  at  local,  state  and 
national  levels.  Each  group  of  20  physicians,  30  ministers,  40  school 
teachers,  five  manufacturers  or  three  union  men  in  a  given  city  can  exert 
more  influence  and  pressure  directly  or  indirectly  than  can  5,000  families 
living  in  that  same  city. 

Adaptation  Within  the  Family 

The  family’s  small  numerical  size  and  its  lack  of  an  organizational 
tie-in  with  all  other  families,  not  only  predisposes  the  individual  family 
to  adapt  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  other  social  systems,  but 
facilitates  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  its  individual  members.  The 
highly  individualized  needs  of  each  of  40  persons  cannot  possibly  be 
heard  or  meet  to  the  same  degree  in  the  classroom,  factory,  office  or 
church  as  within  the  respective  families  of  those  40  persons. 

Much  of  the  lament  about  the  impersonalization,  alienation  or 
dehumanization  of  human  beings  in  the  multiversity,  the  factory,  the 
corporation,  the  hospital  or  large  urban  church  obscures  the  lack  of  an 
alternative.  The  same  individuals  who  may  privately  bemoan  the 
personal  cashier  in  the  supermarket,  the  tight-lipped  teller  in  the  bank, 
the  hurried  physician,  the  unavailable  professor  or  the  uncommunicative 
dispenser  of  other  professional  services  would  strongly  object  to  waiting 
in  line  for  an  extra  hour  while  other  customers  and  clients  were  being 
responded  to  warmly  and  personally  on  an  individual  basis.  The  Lilli¬ 
putians  who  thought  that  Gulliver’s  timepiece  must  be  a  God  to  require 
such  frequent  consultations,  would  justifiably  infer  that  the  citizens  of 
highly  industrialized  societies  not  only  worship  but  are  governed  and 
ruled  by  time.  In  such  societies,  the  family  becomes  even  more  important 
as  a  flexible  social  unit  wherein  there  is  time  and  tolerance  for  expressing 
and  acting  on  individual  needs,  and  wherein  being  a  few  minutes  late 
does  not  disrupt  the  production  lines,  board  meetings,  transportation 
schedules  and  classroom  lectures. 
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The  time  scheduling  demands  which  a  technological  society  makes 
of  the  individual  are  perhaps  minor  in  comparison  with  its  demands 
for  productive  output,  self-discipline  and  emotional  control.  In  combina¬ 
tion,  these  demands  increase  the  importance  of  what  Goode  has  phrased 
as  the  family  “task  of  restoring  the  input-output  emotional  balance  of 
individualism.  ...” 

Can  a  society  undergo  industrialization  and/or  remain  highly  in¬ 
dustrialized  ivithout  a  family  system  that  is  highly  adaptive  to  change,  to 
the  demands  of  other  social  systems  or  institutions  and  to  the  needs  of  its 
individual  members ? 


Ill 

LET’S  ABOLISH  ALL  GROUNDS  FOR  DIVORCE 

A  Plea  To  Rationalize  Canada’s  Divorce  Laws 
Douglas  Fitch,  Calgary 

The  winds  of  change  are  beginning  to  blow  hard  upon  Canada’s 
dusty  canons  of  divorce.  Alone  among  the  western  nations  of  mixed 
religious  persuasion,  Canada’s  divorce  laws  have  remained  unchanged  for 
decades. 

In  eight  provinces,  they  are  based  upon  a  literalist  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  divorces  through  the  courts 
are  granted  almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  adultery. 

“And  I  say  to  you:  whoever  divorces  his  wife, 
except  for  unchastity,  and  marries  another, 
commits  adultery.”  (Matthew  19:  9— RSV) 

In  two  provinces,  they  are  based  upon  a  literalist  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  and  no  divorces  are  granted  by  the 
courts,  although  a  private  bill  of  divorce  may  be  granted  by  parliament 
at  Ottawa. 

“And  he  said  to  them,  Whoever  divorces  his  wife 
and  marries  another,  commits  adultery  against 
her;”  (Mark  10:  1 1-RSV) 

Churchmen  generally  known  as  “liberal”  who  support  “broader” 
divorce  laws  contend  that  neither  quotation  shows  an  intention  by  Jesus 
to  lay  down  a  code  of  divorce  law;  the  liberals  would  say  that  his  remark 
to  his  disciples,  whatever  may  have  been  his  exact  words,  was  intended 
without  cause  other  than  the  desire  of  his  own  heart,  divorce  his  wife 
and  take  another. 

Among  secular  Canadians,  a  biblical  injunction  of  whatever  inter¬ 
pretation  is  not  the  deciding  factor. 

Regardless  of  the  basis  of  the  present  law  which  makes  adultery  the 
only  important  ground  upon  which  divorce  in  Canada  is  granted,  the 
winds  of  change  are  blowing,  and  it  is  high  time  we  looked  whither  they 
might  take  us. 

Alternative  to  the  Present  Law 

If  these  straws  in  the  wind  are  truly  indicative  and  the  winds  of 
change  tear  out  the  dusty  leaf  of  our  present  divorce  law,  what  will 
replace  it? 

Let  me  point  out  two  things: 

First,  I  wish  to  dispel  any  assumption  that  I  intend  to  make  a  plea 
for  “easy  divorce”.  I  am  opposed  to  “easy  divorce”.  /  believe  that  the 
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institution  of  marriage  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  our  society,  and 
I  oppose  any  change  that  will  weaken  it.  My  plea  is  that  we  rationalize, 
not  liberalize,  our  divorce  law.  And  if  my  proposal  would  reduce  the 
number  of  divorces  I  would  not  for  that  reason  be  unhappy.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  get  divorced  and  shouldn’t  were  balanced  against  the 
number  of  persons  who  don’t  get  divorces  but  should,  it  might  well  mean 
the  overall  divorce  rate  would  be  reduced,  and  the  purpose  of  my  proposal 
is  to  bring  the  rate  closer  to  what  it  should  be. 

Second,  there  is  much  common  ground  among  the  various  religious 
and  non-religious  points  of  view  on  this  subject.  It  is  commonly  over¬ 
looked  that  a  “divorce”,  as  we  know  it,  has  not  one  but  two  branches. 
The  first  branch  frees  the  parties  from  an  existing  marriage  which  one 
or  both  consider  intolerable;  the  second  branch  permits  the  parties  to 
enter  into  a  new  marriage. 

Yet  it  is  commonly  forgotten  that  canon  law  (and  therefore  the  civil 
law  of  almost  all  of  the  western  world)  grants  “divorces”  containing  the 
first  branch.  In  Canada  this  kind  of  divorce  is  called  a  “judicial  separa¬ 
tion”.  In  England  it  used  to  be  called  by  the  more  accurate  name  “divorce 
from  bed  and  board”.  What  is  the  importance  of  this  fact?  It  means 
that  no  country,  under  any  religious  persuasion,  denies  the  right  of  a 
spouse  to  be  freed  from  an  intolerable  marriage.  It  is  only  the  second 
branch,  the  right  to  remarry  after  the  first  marriage  has  ended,  that  causes 
the  difficulty.  And  if  tve  confine  our  attention  to  this  troublesome  second 
branch,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  rightness  of  the  change  I  will  propose 
becomes  more  apparent. 

Let  us  look  then  at  the  alternatives  to  the  present  law. 

First,  the  present  laic  could  be  restricted:  two-branch  divorces  might 
be  abolished.  The  possibility  of  this  action  is  slight.  In  fact  no  country 
in  the  world  is  without  either  divorce  in  substance  or  else  a  form  of 
polygamy.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  there  are  an  extraordinary  number 
of  decrees  of  nullity  of  marriage  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  some  based 
on  grounds  unknown  elsewhere.  And  is  not  a  society  which  refuses  a 
divorce  to  the  spouse  of  a  man  with  a  regular  mistress  creating  a  form 
of  polygamy? 

Second,  we  could  grant  two-branch  divorces  by  consent.  The  late 
W.  Kent  Power,  Q.C.,  was  one  who  took  the  view  that  marriage  is  a 
contract  like  any  other  that  should  be  dissoluble  upon  the  agreement 
of  the  parties.1 

Sir  Jocelyn  Simon  has  recently  advocated  such  a  law  for  couples 
without  infant  children— and  no  divorce  where  infants  are  involved.2 
But  should  a  wife  who  is,  in  the  words  of  John  Dryden, 

“A  soil  ungrateful  to  the  tiller’s  care.”3 
be  subject  to  coercion  for  consent  to  a  divorce  so  that  the  tiller  may 
lawfully  farm  elsewhere  in  search  of  the  fleeting  immortality  of  children? 

May  I  state  unequivocally  that  I  believe  society  has  a  vital  stake  in 
maximizing  the  number  of  life-long  happy  unions  among  its  members, 
and  that  divorce  by  consent  seriously  impedes  such  an  objective,  by  its 
effect  upon  both  those  contemplating  marriage  and  those  already  married, 
childless  or  otherwise.  In  the  statement  of  his  views  in  the  1956  Report 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Royal  Commission  on  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
Lord  Walker  stated, 

“I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  to  permit 
divorce  by  consent  would  be  to  destroy  the 
concept  of  marriage  as  a  life-long  union”. 
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/  respectfully  agree ,  and  I  would  suggest  that  countries  like  the 
United  States,  where  one-quurter  to  one-third  of  marriages  end  in  divorce, 
have  already  destroyed  the  concept  of  marriage  as  a  life-long  union,  and 
their  easy  divorce  laivs  are  among  the  culprits. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  those  who  reject  a  sacramental  view  of 
marriage  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  favour  easy  divorce.  Strong 
reasons  in  terms  of  human  welfare  can  be  advanced  for  moderate  reforms. 

The  third  and  by  far  the  most  commonly  advocated  change  is  the 
widening  of  the  list  of  “grounds”  for  divorce.  Desertion,  cruelty,  insanity 
of  the  spouse  for  a  period  of  years  are  among  those  most  commonly 
mentioned.  But  consider  the  following  among  the  more  than  40  grounds 
which  have  received  the  approbation  of  legislators  in  various  United 
States: 

1.  Unnatural  behaviour. 

2.  Violent  temper  or  behaviour. 

3.  Public  defamation  of  the  other. 

4.  “Indignities”. 

5.  Husband’s  vagrancy. 

6.  Wife  pregnant  at  time  of  marriage. 

7.  Joining  a  religious  sect  believing  cohabitation  unlawful. 

8.  Gross  marital  misbehaviour. 

9.  Refusal  by  wife  to  move  to  new  residence. 

(This  list  is  taken  from  a  book  with  the  quaint  title  “The  Law  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce— Simplified”.)4 

If  divorce  law  in  Canada  is  to  be  changed,  must  we  open  this 
Pandora’s  Box  of  “grounds”  or  “marital  offences”?  Must  we  debase  this 
vital  institution  by  permitting  the  instant  dissolution  of  one  marriage 
and  the  contracting  of  another  by  all  but  the  most  lacking  in  imagination? 
I  say  no,  and  my  reason  is  this.  ‘Some  “grounds”,  adultery,  cruelty  and 
desertion  for  example,  are  solid  reasons  for  a  “branch  one  divorce”,  for 
relief  from  an  intolerable  marriage.  And  they  are  recognized  as  such  in 
almost  all  countries  and  under  all  religious  systems.  Indeed,  cruelty  and 
desertion  are  often  stronger  reasons  for  relief  from  an  existing  marriage 
than  adultery.  Hear  the  words  of  Lord  Chancellor  Birkenhead  in  1920, 
when  the  House  of  Lords  passed  a  Divorce  Reform  Bill  similar  to  the 
one  that  finally  made  its  way  through  the  House  of  Commons  some 
seventeen  years  later: 

"I,  my  Lords,  can  only  express  my  amazement  that  men  of  saintly 
lives,  men  of  affairs,  men  whose  opinions  and  experience  we  respect, 
should  have  concentrated  upon  adultery  as  the  one  circumstance 
which  ought  to  afford  relief  from  the  marriage  tie.  Adultery  is  a 
breach  of  the  carnal  obligations  of  marriage.  Insistence  upon  the 
duties  of  continence  and  chastity  is  important;  it  is  vital  to  society. 
But  I  have  always  taken  the  view  that  that  aspect  of  marriage  was 
exaggerated,  and  somewhat  crudely  exaggerated,  in  the  Marriage 
Service.  I  am  concerned  today  to  make  this  point,  by  which  I  will 
stand  or  fall,  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  sides  of  marriage  are 
incomparably  more  important  than  the  physical  side.  .  ,”5 

Or  as  Sir  A.  P.  Herbert  once  said, 

“Is  ten  minutes  of  adultery  worse  than  three  years  of  desertion  or  a 
lifetime  of  cruelty?” 
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But  adultery,  cruelty  and  desertion  are  already  recognized  for  "branch 
one  divorces”,  judicial  separation,  in  most  provinces.  And  those  laws 
need  no  change.  Others  I  have  mentioned  are  ridiculous  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  But  the  important  point  is  this:  none  of  these  grounds,  good 
or  bad,  has  anything  to  do  with  "branch  two”  of  a  divorce,  the  right  to 
remarry.  The  complaint  of  the  one  spouse  against  the  other,  and  their 
mutual  complaints  against  each  other,  are  relevant  to  the  terms  on  which 
the  previous  marriage  breaks  up,  or  whether  it  breaks  up. 

The  “grounds”  affect  the  right  of  alimony,  the  right  to  custody  of 
the  children,  the  settlement  of  the  matrimonial  property.  But  once  the 
existing  marriage  has  been  dissolved,  either  party  is  free  to  contract  a 
new  marriage,  regardless  of  his  rights  or  wrongs  in  the  first. 

Divorce  Based  on  Marriage  Breakdown 

What  then  is  my  proposal  “for  two-branch  divorces?”  It  is  simply 
this:  that  adultery  as  “ grounds ”  for  a  “two-branch  divorce”  be  abolished; 
that  no  new  “grounds”  be  added ,  and  that  no  person  should  have  the 
right  to  remarry  until  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  say  three 
to  five  years,  after  the  breakdown  of  the  previous  marriage.  In  other 
words,  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  a  branch-one  divorce  would  be 
granted  if  necessary  and  the  relative  “fault”  of  each  party  would  settle 
alimony,  custody  and  property.  After  the  lapse  of  three  to  five  years,  the 
branch-one  divorce  could  be  ividened  to  two-branches  to  permit  remar¬ 
riage,  or  a  separate  proceeding  could  be  taken  if  none  previously  had 
been  necessary. 

The  second-branch  would  simply  declare  that  the  marriage  had 
broken  down  some  years  previously,  and  the  parties  were  now  free  to 
marry  again.  The  relevant  section  of  the  Australian  Matrimonial  Causes 
Act,  1959,  reads  as  follows: 

“29(m)  that  the  parties  to  the  marriage  have  separated 
and  thereafter  have  lived  separately  and  apart  for  a 
continuous  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  immed¬ 
iately  preceding  the  date  of  the  petition,  and  there  is  no 
reasonable  likelihood  of  cohabitation  being  resumed.” 

Note  that  the  “guilty  spouse”,  when  that  can  be  determined,  would 
not  “go  free”.  He  or  she  would  “pay”  in  terms  of  alimony  or  loss  of 
alimony,  right  to  custody,  and  in  the  division  of  the  matrimonial  prop¬ 
erty.  But  the  “innocent  spouse”,  who  is  never  completely  innocent,  would 
not  be  able  to  prevent  the  other’s  remarriage  indefinitely. 

Note  also  that  “marriage  breakdown”  is  NOT  divorce  by  consent. 
It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  divorce  by  consent.  Within  the  three  to  five 
year  period,  the  parties  could  not  get  a  divorce  by  consent  even  if  adultery 
could  be  proven  by  the  guilty  party’s  admission  or  otherwise.  After  the 
three  to  five  year  period,  either  party  could  get  the  decree,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  spouse.  In  “divorce  by  consent”  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  and  the  state  has  no 
say  about  the  matter.  In  “marriage  breakdown”  the  state  in  effect  says 
“no  divorce  until  we  are  quite  certain  the  marriage  has  permanently 
broken  down,”  and  after  the  lapse  of  years  the  state  permits  either  party 
to  obtain  the  divorce,  which  is  in  reality  simply  a  declaration  that  the 
marriage,  which  retrospectively  can  be  seen  to  have  been  broken  for  years, 
is  now  broken  in  law,  and  each  party  is  now  free  to  marry  again.  It  is 
analogous  to  a  nullity  decree  which  is  also  declaratory  and  can  be 
obtained  by  either  spouse. 
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This  idea  that  the  right  to  remarry  should  be  granted  whenever  the 
prior  marriage  had  broken  down  for  some  years  is  not  new.  In  addition 
to  Australia,  “Marriage  Breakdown”  is  listed  as  a  “grounds”  for  divorce 
in  about  fifteen  American  states,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.6  It  is  one  of  the  bases  on  which  church  divorces  are  granted 
in  some  Episcopal  dioceses  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  referred  to 
as  “the  spiritual  death”  of  the  marriage.7  The  1959  Alberta  Conference 
of  The  United  Church  of  Canada  advocated  “marriage  breakdown”  as 
an  additional  new  “grounds”  for  divorce. 

But  unfortunately  in  all  these  cases  “marriage  breakdown”  is  treated 
as  just  another  “grounds”  for  divorce.  It  is  not.  The  traditional  “grounds" 
or  “matrimonial  offences”  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  such  as  adultery, 
imply  “fault”  on  the  part  of  one  spouse  for  which  relief  is  granted  to  the 
other.  “Marriage  breakdown”  simply  recognizes  things  as  they  are,  that 
the  marriage  has  broken  down,  and  some  of  the  “fault”  belongs  to  each 
side.  That  “marriage  breakdown”  is  not  just  an  additional  “grounds” 
for  divorce,  but  an  entirely  different  basis  on  which  to  grant  “two-branch” 
divorces  and  the  right  to  remarry  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  book  Law 
In  A  Changing  Society  by  Wolfgang  Friedmann,  a  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  University.8  The  authors  of  the  essay  on  Family  Law  in 
Law  Reform  Now,®  edited  by  Lord  Chancellor  Gardiner,  make  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  so  do  the  writers  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  and  several 
other  encyclopedias.  Lord  Walker  makes  the  case  very  persuasively  in 
his  opinion  in  the  Report  of  the  United  Kingdom  Royal  Commission.10 
A  total  of  10  of  the  19  members  of  the  Commission  advocated  or  gave 
qualified  approval  to  “marriage  breakdown”  as  a  basis  for  granting 
divorces,  although  9  of  those  10  wished  to  retain  some  of  the  traditional 
grounds. 

Some  Advantages  of  New  Proposed  Law 

What  are  the  advantages  of  abolishing  all  “grounds”  or  “matrimonial 
offences”  and  replacing  them  with  “marriage  breakdown”  as  the  basis 
for  “two-branch  divorces”  and  the  right  to  remarry  only  after  a  lapse 
of  some  years  from  the  time  the  parties  separated  permanently?  Here 
are  thirteen. 

First,  the  “quickie  divorce’’  for  the  purpose  of  instant  remarriage  is 
eliminated.  No  one  who  said,  “I  want  out  of  this  marriage  because  I 
have  a  better  one  to  take  its  place,”  could  do  so,  at  least  for  a  period  of 
years  longer  than  the  matrimonial  pre-planning  of  most  people.  Persons 
contemplating  relief  from  an  existing  marriage  should  always  be  faced 
with  the  choice  between  “this  marriage”  and  “no  marriage”  for  some 
time.  For  the  conduct  of  one’s  spouse  is  reason  to  be  relieved  of  that 
marriage,  but  no  reason  to  run  out  and  contract  a  new  marriage  the 
next  day. 

And  as  every  marriage  counsellor  and  divorce  lawyer  knows,  it  is 
the  thought  that  one  can  “do  better  elsewhere”  that  is  the  moving  force 
behind  most  divorces,  not  the  adulterous  conduct  of  the  spouse  on  which 
the  divorce  suit  is  based.  If  no  other  marriage  could  be  available  for 
some  years,  I  believe  many  people  could  and  would  make  their  present 
marriage  succeed. 

The  “quickie  divorce”  attracts  one  of  the  sharpest  criticisms  of  the 
law  and  lawyers  from  priests,  ministers,  rabbis,  social  workers  and  others 
engaged  in  marriage  counselling.  Under  our  system  of  “instant  divorce” 
following  proof  of  one  isolated  act  of  adultery,  the  parties  in  an 
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undefended  action  can  be  divorced  before  the  counsellor  has  time  to  try 
to  save  the  marriage. 

Second,  “divorce  by  consent”,  of  which  ice  already  have  a  form,  is 
eliminated.  Lawyers  know  that  the  offence  proven  in  court  is  seldom  the 
real  reason  the  plaintiff  wants  the  divorce.  It  is  merely  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  door  to  freedom.  Both  parties  want  the  divorce,  so  the  key 
is  turned. 

But  the  knowledge  that  there  could  be  no  second  marriage  for  several 
years  even  if  both  parties  wanted  out  of  the  present  marriage  would 
strengthen  the  institution  by  deterring  some  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
take  on  its  obligations  lightly,  and  some  of  those  tempted  to  adultery 
in  the  hope  that  divorce  would  quickly  follow. 

Third,  eventual  relief  is  given  to  those  persons  whose  marriages  have 
broken  down  but  who  do  not  engage  in  extra-marital  relations.  It  is 
ironic  that  under  the  present  law,  most  of  the  persons  who  break  the 
mores  of  our  society  and  commit  adultery  are  quickly  divorced,  yet  those 
who  commit  neither  adultery  nor  perjury  are  permanently  denied  relief. 

Fourth,  the  fiction  of  the  “ guilty  party”  is  eliminated.  As  every 
marriage  counsellor  and  divorce  lawyer  knows,  there  are  no  domestic 
situations  in  which  the  fault  is  all  on  one  side.  Too  many  plaintiffs  leave 
divorce  court  under  the  illusion  their  virtue  and  their  spouse’s  vice  have 
been  proven,  whereas  the  “fault”  in  fact  may  be  more  or  less  equal. 

Fifth,  the  right  to  alimony  in  particular  and  matrimonial  property 
in  general  are  properly  litigated.  One  wonders  at  the  number  of  women 
who  want  no  alimony  from  their  “guilty  husband”  until  it  becomes 
apparent  that  tire  voluntary  admission  of  the  “guilty  husband”  is  the 
only  proof  of  adultery  the  woman  has  obtained. 

Sixth,  vindictive  spouses  are  prevented  from  permanently  preventing 
the  remarriage  of  the  “guilty  spouse”.  How  often  does  the  cruelty  of  one 
spouse  aid  in  driving  the  other  into  the  arms  of  another  man  or  woman? 
Our  present  law  leaves  to  the  person  in  some  ways  the  least  capable  of 
judging,  the  permanent  fate  of  the  other. 

“Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  says  the  Lord.” 

(Rom.  12:  19-RSV) 

So  should  it  be. 

Seventh,  people  are  encouraged  to  work  at  making  their  marriage 
succeed.  The  wife  who  in  the  security  of  marriage  “lets  her  cargo  shift”, 
and  the  husband  whose  career  is  first,  his  marriage  a  poor  second,  are 
not  figments  of  the  imagination  of  the  cartoonist  and  the  novelist.  “Mar¬ 
riage  breakdown”  would  give  persons  the  security  of  knowing  that  a 
momentary  lapse,  adulterous  or  not,  would  not  spell  a  sudden  end,  but 
that  continuing  inattention  to  marital  duties  could  mean  an  ultimate 
break.  Would  this  not  be  a  good  thing?  Is  not  the  strength  of  some 
common-law  marriages  mentioned  by  the  social  worker  quoted  earlier, 
the  knowledge  of  both  parties  that  the  marriage  must  be  kept  in  fact,  in 
faith,  and  in  attitude,  since  it  is  not  in  law? 

Eighth,  the  present  means  test  for  divorce  is  eliminated.  It  is  rare 
for  the  rich  with  resources  for  private  investigators  and  property  settle¬ 
ments  to  fail  to  obtain  a  divorce.  For  the  poor,  common-law  is  too  often 
the  solution. 

Ninth,  second  ill-advised  marriages  by  teen-agers  are  virtually 
eliminated. 
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Tenth,  spouses  are  no  longer  encouraged  to  commit  adultery  to 
provide  "grounds”.  As  lord  Walker  states, 

"It  is  not,  I  think,  doubtful  that  people  do  commit 
adultery  .  .  .  solely  in  the  expectation  that  divorce 
will  follow  .  .  ,’’11 

Eleventh,  the  confusion  and  disorientation  which  can  happen  to  the 
children  of  divorce  when  "Daddy”  is  too  quickly  replaced  by  " New  Daddy" 
would  be  alleviated.  If  there  is  a  substantial  interval  between  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  “Daddy”  and  the  appearance  of  “New  Daddy”,  “New  Daddy”  will 
to  some  extent  fill  the  void  left  in  the  children’s  life  when  Daddy 
departed.  “New  Daddy”  will  replace  Daddy,  not  displace  him,  as  is  the 
case  under  the  present  system  of  instant  divorce  and  instant  remarriage. 

Twelfth,  unnecessary  divorce  proceedings  could  be  eliminated.  Our 
present  law  actually  encourages  people  to  ask  for  a  divorce  before  they 
may  be  certain  that  that  is  what  they  need  and  want,  for  three  reasons. 
Firstly,  “delay”  in  bringing  the  action  raises  a  discretionary  bar  which 
can  result  in  the  divorce  being  refused.  Secondly,  the  longer  the  delay, 
the  more  likely  that  the  witnesses  necessary  to  prove  the  matrimonial 
offence  will  become  unavailable.  Thirdly,  if  the  spouse  disappears,  under 
the  present  law  the  action  cannot  proceed.  Under  “marriage  breakdown” 
there  would  in  effect  be  no  defence  to  the  claim  for  dissolution,  and  no 
reason  to  refuse  to  grant  the  divorce  in  the  absence  of  the  spouse  who 
was  “long  gone”. 

Thirteenth,  the  present  pressures  on  persons  with  religious  convictions 
against  divorce  zuould  be  relieved.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person  with 
such  convictions  to  eventually  give  in  to  the  pressures  by  the  spouse  with 
no  such  conviction  and  eventually  “give”  a  divorce.  The  case  of  a  well 
known  entertainer  and  philanderer  is  in  point.  In  marriage  breakdown 
the  spouse  without  such  convictions,  or  in  disregard  of  such  convictions, 
would  take  the  legal  proceedings,  which  of  course  would  not  be  recognized 
by  the  spouse  who  would  not  remarry  even  though  legally  entitled  to  do  so. 

Possible  Disadvantages 

If  these  are  the  advantages,  what  are  the  possible  disadvantages? 

Would  it  increase  the  overall  divorce  rate?  Probably,  but  not  even 
time  could  really  tell.  If  one  examines  the  statistics  for  the  divorce  rate 
in  the  various  states  of  the  United  States  and  countries  of  the  world, 
some  of  which  accept  the  principle  of  marriage  breakdown  and  some  of 
which  do  not,  it  is  impossible  to  correlate  divorce  rates  solely  with  the 
grounds  accepted  in  each  jurisdiction.12  There  are  too  many  other 
variables  such  as  the  mobility  of  the  society,  its  age  and  traditions,  the 
presence  and  absence  of  stress  factors  such  as  war  and  depression.  But 
the  divorce  rate  would  more  accurately  reflect  the  number  of  permanently 
broken  homes.  No  one  pretends  that  countries  without  divorce  have  no 
broken  marriages,  but  their  number  is  hidden  behind  the  anonymity  of 
common-law  unions  and  homes  which  are  no  more  than  a  base  for  extra¬ 
marital  operations.  Indeed,  an  Italian  sociologist  has  found  that  one 
great  pocket  of  resistance  to  divorce  in  that  country  comes  from  men 
with  long-established  mistresses.13 

On  the  other  hand,  at  a  recent  Calgary  sitting  of  the  divorce  court, 
of  the  45  cases  tried,  in  80%  th?  parties  had  been  separated  less  than 
three  years,  in  58%  less  than  one  year,  in  24%  less  than  three  months, 
and  in  11%  of  the  cases,  a  month  or  less.  All  these  cases  would  be 
delayed  for  time,  counselling  and  sober  second  thoughts  to  intervene. 
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Would  it  encourage  people  to  marry  lightly,  knowing  they  could 
eventually  be  free  to  marry  again,  whether  or  not  their  spouse  wanted 
them  “to  go  free”?  Possibly.  But  this  factor  could  be  controlled  by  the 
length  of  time  between  the  marriage  breakdown  and  the  right  to  remarry. 
Would  many  more  enter  marriage  lightly  than  the  number  that  do  now, 
simply  because  they  knew  that  three  or  five  years  after  its  end,  a  new 
marriage  could  be  contracted  without  the  consent  of  one’s  previous 
spouse?  I  doubt  it. 

In  the  sub  culture  within  our  society  in  which  "common-law”  is  the 
accepted  way  of  life,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  divorce  law  has  much  effect  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  it  might  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  flushing  from 
cover  the  phenomenon  known  to  the  divorce  lawyer,  the  common-law 
husband  who  moves  on  as  soon  as  his  mate  is  free  to  marry  him,  and  who 
camps  indefinitely  with  the  poor  woman  who  has  an  insoluble  prior 
marriage  problem. 

Would  the  new  basis  for  the  right  to  remarry  encourage  persons 
“waiting  out  the  time”  to  engage  in  adultery  and  enter  common-law 
unions?  If  the  length  of  time  involved  in  the  wait  were  excessive,  it 
undoubtedly  would.  Only  experience  could  judge  the  right  period. 
Perhaps  three  to  five  years  is  about  right. 

But  what  of  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  wait  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  kind  ivho  under  the  present  law  leave  one  marriage  to  enter 
another  in  a  matter  of  months ?  Well,  is  the  institution  of  marriage 
well  served  by  putting  masks  of  respectability  on  unions  that  one  United 
Church  minister  has  called  “serial  polygamy ”?  Which  debases  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  marriage  more,  common-law  unions,  or  the  games  of  “musical 
bedrooms”  played  under  the  guise  of  marriage  in  Hollywood  and  other 
places  not  so  distant? 

An  Alberta  Appellate  Division  judge  one  day  roundly  condemned  a 
young  lawyer  for  calling  an  illicit  union  a  “common-law  marriage”. 
“Common-law  marriage”  was  once  a  respectable  form  of  marriage  under 
Scots  law,  not  the  euphemism  it  is  today.  Under  “marriage  breakdown” 
all  persons  could  eventually  remarry  lawfully,  and  the  persons  who  want 
to  run  from  bed  to  bed,  who  now  get  a  quickie  divorce  to  make  it  look 
respectable,  would  either  have  to  wait  or  openly  break  the  positive  law 
as  well  as  the  moral  law.  Then  we  could  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  a 
shack-up  a  shack-up. 

Would  the  new  basis  be  workable?  How  could  you  measure  the  drree 
or  five  years,  what  with  short-lived  reconciliations  and  near-conciliations? 
The  answer  is  that  the  same  problems  arise  with  respect  to  divorces  based 
on  “desertion”,  and  40%  of  all  divorces  in  the  United  States  are  based  on 
desertion.14  The  New  Zealand  Legislation  has  very  sensible  provisions 
for  dealing  with  these  mechanics.  They  are  problems  which  can  be 
overcome. 

The  Church  Should  Lead 

If  there  is  to  be  divorce  reform  along  these  lines,  who  should  lead? 

The  first  group  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  Bar  Association.  But  the 
Bar  Association,  unlike  the  Medical  Association  which  is  organized  to 
achieve  specific  medical  and  political  purposes,  is  more  a  collection  of 
individuals  than  an  organization  of  like-minded  persons.  On  balance 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  society  that  the  Bar  has  this  diversity  of 
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opinion  within  it  that  prevents  its  collective  action  on  most  major  issues, 
but  it  does  mean  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  leadership  in  this  area. 
In  any  event,  it  is  the  history  of  the  law  to  tinker  with  existing  laws  and 
seldom  throw  them  out  holus-bolus  and  start  anew  with  a  fresh  concept. 
There  is  the  reason  most  calls  for  “divorce  reform”  from  Bar  Associations 
and  individual  lawyers  speak  in  terms  of  adding  new  grounds.  The  Nova 
Scotia  Bar  in  December,  1965  are  among  the  latest  to  do  so.  Their  list 
contains  seven  besides  adultery,  including  “separation  for  three  years” 
as  just  another  “grounds”. 

The  next  group  that  comes  to  mind  is  The  Press.  As  long  ago  as 
July  26,  1945,  and  again  on  January  28,  1953,  the  Calgary  Herald 
editorialized  approvingly  concerning  the  idea  of  “marriage  breakdown”. 
I  do  not  ask  the  Herald  for  its  well-known  “kiss  of  death”,  but  a  nation¬ 
wide  press  campaign  could  be  a  weighty  factor. 

Third,  the  other  provincial  legislatures  could  follow  Manitoba’s 
lead  which  incidentally  was  on  a  non-party  basis  and  pass  resolutions 
requesting  the  Dominion  parliament  to  act. 

Fourth,  Canada  needs  a  Parliamentary  Committee  or  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  to  enquire  into  the  whole  of  our  marriage  and  divorce  law.  The 
basis  of  granting  divorce  is  just  one  problem  that  needs  attention.  The 
lack  of  judicial  machinery  to  protect  the  children  of  divorce,  to  make 
all-inclusive  settlements  of  the  property  acquired  during  the  marriage, 
to  provide  adequately  for  maintenance  enforcement,  and  the  need  for  a 
common  Canadian  domicile  are  among  others.15  Appointing  such  a 
committee  or  commission  would  be  an  act  of  political  courage,  and 
Canadians  are  not  used  to  their  federal  governments  of  either  stripe 
performing  acts  of  courage.  But  faint  hearts  can  be  fortified  by  the 
knowledge  that  New  York  State,  which  has  always  had  strict  divorce  laws, 
recently  convened  such  a  committee  study  and  the  expected  storm  did 
not  arise.  Perhaps  Parliament  could  do  as  much. 

But  the  institution  most  suited  to  give  leadership  is  The  Church,  or 
more  correctly  in  the  context,  The  Churches.  The  winds  of  change  are 
blowing,  and  it  behooves  The  Churches  to  see  that  they  blow  good,  not 
ill.  And  I  submit  that  my  proposal  should  be  more  acceptable  to  all 
churches  than  the  present  law  or  the  other  proposals  to  open  the  Pandora’s 
Box  of  additional  “grounds”.  In  the  “Brief  to  The  Bishops”  presented  by 
Catiadian  Catholic  laymen  to  their  bishops  just  prior  to  the  recent  ecu¬ 
menical  council,  a  prominent  Toronto  Catholic  lawyer,  discussing  the 
Church’s  attitudes  to  divorce,  expressed  the  view  that  the  Church  shoidd 
not  impose  its  views  on  divorce  on  a  pluralistic  society.1® 

“Marriage  breakdown”  accepts  the  canon  law  principle  that  the 
misconduct  of  the  spouse  is  never  a  reason  for  a  permit  to  remarry,  but 
only  for  relief  from  the  existing  marriage.  True,  the  right  to  remarry 
is  to  be  given  after  the  lapse  of  a  significant  length  of  time,  but  surely 
that  is  more  acceptable  to  the  churches  in  a  pluralistic  society  than  on  the 
one  hand  the  present  law  ivith  its  provision  for  quickie  divorce,  quickie 
remarriage,  and  divorce  by  consent,  or  on  the  other  hand  the  Pandora’s 
Box  proposals  for  listing  additiotial  grounds. 

For  the  churches  which  do  recognize  the  right  to  remarry  under  some 
circumstances,  I  sincerely  suggest  that  “marriage  breakdoivn”  as  the  neiv 
basis  for  divorce  is  a  means  of  granting  eventual  relief  to  all  those  whose 
marriages  have  failed,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  the  institution  of 
marriage,  not  weaken  it. 
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But  most  important  of  all,  the  Church  must  give  positive  leadership 
in  this  area.  The  ivinds  of  change  that  are  blowing  cannot  be  permitted 
to  wear  away  one  of  our  most  important  institutions.  In  the  battles  that 
lie  ahead,  The  Church  must  be  a  peldpost  for  reformers,  not  a  citadel  of 
reactionaries. 
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IV 

A  CHRISTIAN  EVALUATION  OF  “PLAYBOY  PHILOSOPHY” 

(Extracts  from  an  article  by  Reginald  Stackhouse 
in  The  Canadian  Churchman,  July-August,  1965.) 

Along  with  all  the  other  changes  taking  place  in  this  age  of  upheaval, 
what  is  called  a  sex  revolution  is  going  on.  And,  so  we  are  told,  the 
Church  is  not  yet  “with  it”.  Among  the  many  slings  and  arrows  hurled 
against  her  old  Gothic  walls  these  days  is  the  charge  that  Christian  sex 
morality  is  hopelessly  out-of-date.  If  church  leaders  want  their  message 
to  be  “relevant”,  the  critics  say,  they  must  change  their  teaching  on  sex 
behavior,  and  change  it  quickly. 

How  much  is  in  this  claim ?  Is  a  revolution  in  sex  behavior  really 
taking  place— or  is  it  something  less?  Does  the  Church  need  to  change  its 
sex  morality  or  has  that  tradition  still  something  to  say? 

Perhaps  those  questions  can  be  answered  if  we  take  a  look  at  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  to  shine  in  the  publishing  sky  in  recent  years,  and 
assess  its  significance  for  Christian  morality.  This  is  Playboy,  a  magazine 
that  has  become  synonymous  with  the  ‘‘Sex  is  fun,  and  let’s  not  be 
^shamed  to  say  so”  way  of  thinking. 
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Using  all  the  photographic  and  editorial  arts  of  today’s  journalism, 
Playboy  offers  its  readers  a  monthly  banquet  of  sex  entertainment.  The 
menu  includes  pictures,  cartoons,  jokes  and  limericks,  all  designed  to  sate 
the  appetite  of  the  reader,  the  main  course  being  a  large  color  photo  of 
a  nude  beauty  dubbed  the  Playmate  of  the  Month. 

If  it  sounds  quite  familiar— even  old  hat— to  those  who  recall  the  old 
Esquire,  this  should  not  be  surprising.  Its  publisher  began  his  career  on 
the  staff  of  the  so-called  “Magazine  for  Men’’,  and  Playboy  is  really  a 
souped-up  version  of  it.  But  the  extra  soup  has  made  quite  a  difference. 
When  Hugh  Hefner  founded  Playboy  in  1954,  he  had  to  be  content  with 
a  modest  beginning.  His  capital  consisted  of  $600  of  his  own  money  (his 
salary  at  Esquire  had  been  only  $80  a  week),  and  a  loan  of  $6,000.  His 
office  for  several  years  was  his  own  living-room.  But  somehow  his  magazine 
caught  on,  and  before  many  years  his  circulation  had  passed  his  formei 
employer’s.  Playboy  now  goes  out  to  two  million  purchasers  and  is  read 
by  an  estimated  8  to  15  million.  . 

Now  all  this  might  seem  to  have  little  significance  for  Christians  and 
their  moral  teaching.  We  have  had  such  magazines  before  and  Playboy 
is  only  one  of  many  others. 

The  Playboy  Philosophy 

Mr.  Hefner,  however,  has  taken  to  writing  what  he  calls  the  “Playboy 
Philosophy,”  and  these  articles  present  values  that  make  the  magazine  an 
example  of  the  so-called  sex  revolution  of  our  times  and  also  point  up 
the  importance  of  Christian  sex  morality.  Space  never  being  rationed  to 
a  publisher,  Mr.  Hefner  has  taken  over  twenty  articles  to  present  his 
philosophy,  but  it  can  be  summed  up  in  three  points. 

Rugged  Individualism 

The  first  and  foremost  is  the  conviction  that  the  individual  should 
above  all  satisfy  himself.  Instead  of  conforming  to  what  others  demand 
of  him,  he  should  fulfil  his  own  desires. 

If  that  sounds  like  the  rugged  individualism  of  another  age,  that  is 
all  right  with  Mr.  Hefner.  He  thinks  his  country  has  made  a  colossal 
blunder  in  forsaking  the  “every  man  for  himself”  way  of  life  and  repeat¬ 
edly  calls  on  his  readers  to  do  as  he  has  done— stand  out  from  the  crowd. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  red-blooded  he-men  should  enslave  themselves 
to  business  the  way  many  of  their  forefathers  did.  Work  hard  by  all 
means,  he  says,  but  play  hard  too. 

Zest  for  Life 

The  second  point  of  his  philosophy  is  a  zest  for  life.  He  argues  that 
his  magazine  is  designed  for  the  kind  of  man  who  has  that  kind  of  zest- 
enthusiastic  for  every  experience,  be  it  business  or  pleasure. 

What  his  generation  needs,  he  writes,  is  to  learn  how  to  live  life  to 
the  full,  not  measuring  it  out  cup  by  cup  but  quaffing  it  with  gusto.  Part 
of  this  zest  for  life  is  a  zest  for  sex.  And  why  not?  he  wonders.  It’s  part 
of  life,  and  it’s  fun.  So  let’s  enjoy  it  and  not  be  afraid  of  saying  so. 

Playboy  unabashedly  therefore  gives  its  readers  lots  and  lots  of  sex. 
It  includes  articles  on  many  other  topics,  paying  the  highest  rates  in  the 
magazine  field,  but  the  real  stress  is  on  sex. 

Men  Should  be  Free 

The  third  point  of  the  “Playboy  Philosophy”  is  thus  a  demand  for 
free  enjoyment  of  the  sex  desire  as  part  of  life.  It  is  part  of  our  humanity, 
he  urges,  and  we  should  not  try  repressing  it, 
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Since  Christianity  has  been  cjitite  effective  over  the  centuries  in  pew 
suading  individuals  and  nations  to  repress  this  desire,  he  devotes  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  criticizing  Christian  attitudes  to  sex.  He  is  not  opposed 
to  religion,  he  says,  but  he  is  opposed  to  attempts  by  religious  people 
to  force  their  morality  on  others.  Men  should  be  free  to  enjoy  themselves 
as  they  choose. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  so-called  philosophizing,  Playboy  lias  carried  on 
a  remarkable  dialogue  with  religious  writers  for  several  years.  No  doubt 
this  has  been  good  for  Mr.  Hefner’s  circulation,  but  it  has  also  been 
good  in  another  way.  His  frank  exposition  of  the  values  that  lie  behind 
the  sex  revolution  sharpen  the  line  between  them  and  the  values  of 
Christianity. 

In  these  days  when  Christians  are  being  told— and  rightly— to  go 
into  the  world,  it  is  important  for  them  to  be  reminded  that  Christians 
are  to  be  different  from  the  ivorld ,  too.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
are  to  be  different  is  in  their  attitude  to  sex. 

This  has  always  been  the  case,  since  from  ancient  times  the  kind  of 
outlook  now  called  the  “Playboy  Philosophy’’  has  been  a  rival  to 
Christianity. 

What  is  presented  as  something  startingly  new— in  fact,  a  revolution 
—is  really  very  old.  “Fulfil  yourself”— “enjoy  yourself”— “satisfy  yourself” 
—all  these  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  philosophies. 

In  fact  one  of  the  differences  Christianity  made  when  the  Roman 
Empire  was  converted  was  a  radical  change  in  sex  behavior.  And  every 
period  of  Christian  decline  has  seen  a  revival  of  the  old  pagan  ways. 

The  so-called  sex  revolution  is  really  a  throw-back  to  that  ancient 
world,  and  is  receiving  such  prominence  today  because  we  are  living  in 
a  time  when  Christian  influence  has  waned. 

That  does  not  mean  that  Christians  are  to  be  anti-sex  in  the  way 
the  publisher  of  Playboy  claims  Christians  have  been.  Although  some 
Christian  teachers  have  looked  on  the  sex  desire  as  an  inferior  passion, 
even  an  evil  one,  the  main  stream  of  Christianity  has  always  prized  it  as 
one  of  the  good  things  of  God’s  creation. 

Marriage  has  thus  been  revered  by  Christians  and  the  sexual  union 
of  husband  and  wife  treated  as  something  to  be  prized. 

Christian  morality  has  restricted  sexual  intercourse  to  marriage,  but 
not  because  it  has  wanted  to  repress  genuine  human  desire.  It  has  done 
so  in  the  belief  that  only  marriage  can  make  intercourse  a  fully  loving  act. 

Like  everything  else  in  life,  sexual  desire  should  serve  a  higher  aim 
than  mere  satisfaction  of  the  passions.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  means  of 
offering  love  to  someone  else  and  also  of  fulfilling  God’s  purposes  on 
earth. 

This  difference  between  the  Christian’s  view  of  sex  and  the  pagan 
one  can  be  seen  in  Playboy’s  attitude  to  women.  The  magazine  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  men  only,  and  women  are  regarded  as  things  fashioned  to  serve 
male  desires. 

In  a  society  that  has  become  matriarchal,  this  masculine  reaction 
may  be  understandable,  but  Christianity  offers  a  yet  more  excellent  wary 
—the  way  of  love.  Starting  as  it  does  from  a  different  belief  about  the 
purpose  of  life  and  the  value  of  human  personality,  Christianity  reaches 
a  different  conclusion  than  Playboy  does. 

That  does  not  make  it  anti-sexual,  but  it  does  make  it  anti-selfish. 
That  is  the  basic  reason  why  Christianity  should  oppose  in  the  twentieth 
century  what  it  has  opposed  in  every  century  since  the  first. 
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Oherapeutic  cAbortion 

i 

A  MEDICAL  DOCTOR  LOOKS  AT  OUR  ABORTION 
LAWS  AND  PRACTICES 

Dr.  D.  M.  Low,  Toronto,  Ontario 

In  making  this  presentation  I  am  not 
only  giving  my  own  personal  attitudes  as 
a  practising  obstetrician  and  gynaecologist 
for  more  than  40  years,  and  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Toronto,  but  also  I  believe  the  basic 
beliefs  of  the  majority  of  obstetricians  and 
gynaecologists  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
It  is  this  group  of  the  medical  profession 
who  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  abortions  in  general  and  more 
particularly  with  therapeutic  abortions. 

In  Ontario  there  are  304  obstetricians 
and  gynaecologists  listed  with  the  section 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  of  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  members  whose  religious  beliefs 
preclude  performing  therapeutic  abortions 
is  not  known  but  undoubtedly  they  are  in 
a  minority.  In  1963  there  were  listed  with  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  177  active  treatment  hospitals  of  which  40  were  Catholic 
administrations  and  137  non  Catholic.  In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  it 
was  evident  that  Catholic  hospital  administrators  totally  disapproved 
of  therapeutic  abortion  procedures  in  their  hospitals. 

The  questionnaires  sent  to  all  304  obstetricians  and  gynaecologists 
were  replied  to  by  187  practitioners  (61.5%)  and  total  approval  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  indication  for  therapeutic  abortion  to  include  preservation  of 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  mother  as  well  as  the  life  of  the 
mother  was  received  from  169  of  the  187  replies  (90.4%).  This  is  the 
background  from  which  I  will  attempt  to  outline  for  you  the  state  of  the 
law  and  present  practice  in  Ontario  regarding  the  clinical  problem  of 
therapeutic  abortion  and  its  relation  to  criminal  abortion  and  the 
Criminal  Code. 

This  Board  is,  I  am  informed,  mainly  composed  of  non-medical  people 
so  that  it  might  be  wise  to  very  briefly  attempt  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  abortion  and  to  discuss  the  clinical  types. 

An  abortion  is  usually  defined  as  the  premature  expulsion  of  a 
fertilized  ovum  or  foetus  prior  to  what  is  considered  the  age  of  viability, 
namely  28  weeks.  From  28  weeks  prior  to  full  term  (40  weeks)  the  expres¬ 
sion  used  is  premature  labor.  The  term  miscarriage  is  now  seldom  used 
in  medical  nomenclature  but  in  the  past  and  occasionally  even  yet  may 
be  found  as  applied  to  the  period  between  14  and  28  weeks. 
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VVe  speak  of  4  clinical  types  of  abortion,  namely,  Spontaneous,  Missed, 
Criminal  and  Therapeutic.  It  might  help  to  describe  briefly  how  these 
are  treated  but  giving  most  of  our  attention  to  Criminal  and  Thera¬ 
peutic  Abortions. 

Spontaneous  Abortions 

These  may  arise  usually  within  a  conception  period  of  less  than  10-12 
weeks  from  accidental  trauma,  constitutional  illness  or  disease  or  no 
obvious  reason.  In  these  situations  the  abortion  is  usually  due  to  a 
defective  ovum  or  sperm  and  poor  implantation  in  the  womb.  It  has 
long  been  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  five  conceptions  may  abort  and 
frequently  without  the  patient  even  suspecting  she  was  pregnant.  In 
most  cases  after  six  weeks  gestation  the  expulsion  is  incomplete  and 
requires  a  curettage  of  the  uterine  cavity  to  expedite  recovery  and  avoid 
prolonged  and  excessive  loss  of  blood. 

Missed  Abortion 

This  is  a  situation  where  the  ovum  dies  in  the  uterus  but  may  be 
retained  for  weeks,  months  or  even  to  expected  term  before  being 
expelled.  Such  an  abortion  is  not  common  but  can  present  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  and  control  of  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  expulsion. 

Criminal  Abortion 

This  is  the  situation  where  either  by  the  individual  herself  or  another 
person  the  expulsion  of  a  pregnancy  is  attempted  or  performed  by  the 
use  of  noxious  drugs,  chemicals,  injections,  manipulations  or  instru¬ 
mental  interference. 

It  is  pure  speculation  how  many  criminal  abortions  are  performed 
each  year  in  Canada  but  estimates  run  from  25,000-75,000.  In  Ontario 
in  1963  there  were  160,000  deliveries  and  in  the  same  year,  20,000  abor¬ 
tions  were  reported  to  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission.  How 
many  of  these  abortions  were  considered  criminal  is  not  known  as  no 
return  has  been  requested  as  to  break  down  of  abortion  types.  It  is  hoped 
such  differentiation  as  to  types  will  be  requested  from  all  active  treatment 
hospitals  inasmuch  as  they  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  do  so.  We 
would  at  least  then  have  some  idea  of  the  percentage  found  in  hospital 
practice.  This  of  course  will  still  not  enable  us  to  know  hoiv  many  crim¬ 
inal  abortions  never  are  reported  or  reach  hospital. 

These  abortions  occur  most  often  in  married  women  and  most  of 
them  are  carried  out  by  unskilled  persons  or  the  patient  herself.  The 
maternal  mortality  Committee  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  has 
reported  over  70  deaths  due  to  criminal  abortion  of  333  direct  obstetrical 
deaths  in  Ontario  in  the  years  1958-63.  This  is  close  to  a  25%  mortality 
rate  charged  to  criminal  abortion. 

In  1958  the  Abortion  Squad  of  the  Metro  Toronto  Police  force  was 
set  up  and  has  greatly  improved  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  the 
criminal  abortionist.  In  over  400  prosecutions  there  has  been  successful 
convictions  in  over  75%  of  cases  investigated.  This  conviction  rate 
denotes  greatly  improved  methods  of  police  investigation  and  should 
help  to  reduce  what  is  believed  to  be  the  third  most  profitable  crime  in 
the  country  after  narcotics  and  gambling.  Efforts  are  under  way  to 
improve  further  the  method  of  reporting  such  cases  by  the  medical  staff 
and  administrators  of  active  treatment  hospitals.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  police  authorities  that  the  patient  who  has  been  subjected  to  the 
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criminal  abortionist  treatment  should  be  granted  immunity  from  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  sentence.  She  might  then  be  more  likely  to  divulge  the  name 
of  the  abortionist  and  thus  facilitate  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  such  people. 

Suggestions  for  Combatting  Criminal  Abortions 

A.  1.  Education  of  the  general  public,  particularly  the  female  portion, 

of  the  danger  to  life  and  future  health  and  child  bearing  of  the 
criminal  abortion. 

2.  Better  press  reporting  of  such  cases. 

3.  Radio  and  television  publicity  sponsored  by  Medical  Organizations, 
Health  Agencies  and  public  health  authorities. 

4.  Public  forums  and  panel  discussion. 

B.  Legislation  to  legalize  birth  control. 

C.  Establishment  of  tax  supported  birth  control  clinics. 

D.  Advice  centres  to  patients  early  in  pregnancy  who  feel  that  there  is 
indication  in  their  personal  health  and  social  state  for  termination  of 
pregnancy.  A  “mother’s  counsellor”  possibly  a  social  worker,  attached 
to  the  prenatal  clinic  staff,  might  be  provided. 

E.  More  public  support  of  police  investigation  and  prosecutions,  with 
stiffer  sentences  on  conviction. 

For  many  years  the  medical  profession  has  believed  that  the  Criminal 
Code  Sections  209,  237,  238  are  confusing  and  unsatisfactory.  Doctors 
are  not  certain  of  their  legal  position  and  are  naturally  not  anxious  to 
get  involved  in  any  court  action.  No  matter  how  innocent  or  slight  the 
involvement,  the  publicity  entailed  can  prove  very  disturbing  to  doctors 
and  their  patients.  The  police  and  the  press  have  been  much  more  co¬ 
operative  in  recent  years  in  not  publishing  names  of  patient  or  doctor 
whether  or  not  involved  as  witnesses  in  court.  The  police  have  also  assisted 
in  arranging  court  appearances  so  that  much  inconvenience  and  waste  of 
time  has  been  avoided. 

At  the  present  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  we  know  of  at 
least  one  private  bill  that  is  being  presented  as  a  subsection  of  Section  45, 
Part  I  of  the  Criminal  Code  which  if  enacted  wotdd  remove  the  doubt 
as  to  the  doctor’s  position  with  regard  to  Sections  209,  237,  238.  Even  if, 
as  so  often  happens,  it  does  not  see  the  light  of  day,  it  should  provoke 
free  discussion. 

Therapeutic  Abortion 

This  is  an  abortion  where  termination  of  a  pregnancy  is  advised  by 
the  medical  profession  to  preserve  the  life  or  the  physical  or  mental 
health  of  the  mother.  This  is  the  underlying  belief  and  practice  of 
ethical  highly  respected  doctors  and  the  policy  of  the  majority  of  active 
treatment  hospitals,  in  which  permission  to  perform  this  procedure  is 
given  and  carried  out  by  such  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

This  belief  is  in  accord  with  the  mores  of  a  large  part  of  modern 
society  of  today. 

Up  to  the  present  all  therapeutic  abortions  have  had  to  be  admitted 
to  an  active  treatment  hospital,  be  approved  by  an  abortion  committee, 
or  at  least  one  other  licensed  and  fully  qualified  medical  practitioner,  if 
a  committee  is  not  established,  and  to  have  the  written  consent  of  the 
patient  and  spouse  or  guardian  if  available  and  applicable  to  giving 
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consent.  lo  date  no  ethical  doctor  complying  with  the  above  conditions 
has  been  charged  in  court  or  convicted. 

It  might  be  said  that  if  this  is  so  and  apparently  accepted  by  the 
legal  profession  and  courts,  why  should  the  medical  profession  request  a 
change  in  the  Criminal  Code.  The  answer  appears  to  be  that  Sections 
209,  237  and  238  are  not  clear  and  that  Section  209  clause  2  only  permits 
preserving  the  “life”  of  the  mother. 

Frequency 

Here  again  it  is  not  readily  possible  to  know  the  exact  number  of 
therapeutic  abortions  performed  each  year  in  Ontario  as  these  procedures 
have  been  showing  in  the  statistics  in  the  general  group  as  abortions  and 
not  as  a  separate  entity. 

1  here  is  no  doubt  that  even  where  religious  beliefs  do  not  prohibit 
therapeutic  abortions  it  can  be  stated  that  practitioners  and  hospital  staff 
members  often  find  the  necessity  of  performing  this  procedure  distasteful 
even  though  they  agree  with  the  indication. 

In  the  larger  urban  hospital  and  university  teaching  hospitals  it  is 
well  known  that  many  potential  therapeutic  abortion  cases  are  referred 
from  smaller  hospitals  and  rural  areas.  This  usually  results  in  these 
hospitals  showing  a  higher  rate. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration  we  can  only  estimate  that  there 
are  probably  400  to  500  therapeutic  abortions  performed  each  year  in 
Ontario. 

Indications  for  Therapeutic  Abortion 

It  is  in  this  area  as  to  proper  indications  for  therapeutic  abortions 
that  ethical  moral  and  religious  beliefs  so  often  give  rise  to  controversy  in 
certain  quarters.  There  are  the  two  extremes  of  total  disapproval  and 
extreme  liberalism  but  it  is  the  moderate  view,  between  these,  where 
medical  opinion,  common  sense  and  reason  should  prevail. 

In  considering  a  classification  of  indications  one  might  say  that  we 
could  consider  two  main  groups  in  one  of  which  Group  A  often  termed 
Somatic,  the  prime  factor  is  constitutional  disease  and  the  other,  Group  B, 
a  syndrome  of  socio-economic,  eugenic,  humanitarian  and  psychiatric 
situations. 

Group  A— Somatic 

This  group  of  health  conditions  has  been  of  diminishing  importance 
mainly  because  of  medical  advances  in  treatment.  This  applies  to  pul¬ 
monary  tuberculosis,  cardiac  disease  except  stages  3  and  4,  hypertension 
and  kidney  disease  except  in  certain  situations  of  pre-existing  disease  and 
diabetes.  Pulmonary  insufficiency  may  still  be  an  indication  in  some 
cases  of  pulmonary  disease. 

Group  B— Socio-Economic,  Psychiatric 

This  group  is  coming  to  occupy  increasing  incidence  as  indications 
for  therapeutic  abortions.  Many  situations  found  here  are  closely  related 
to  family  planning  and  population  control  in  which  areas  can  be  found 
strongly  held  ethical,  moral  and  religious  beliefs  for  many  people. 

In  the  areas  where  religious  beliefs  have  not  countenanced  either 
therapeutic  abortion  or  birth  control  there  are  signs  of  changing  attitudes. 
In  two  public  opinion  polls  in  the  United  States  directed  to  mothers  with 
such  religious  beliefs,  63  and  78%  of  those  interviewed  favored  making 
birth  control  methods  available.  Similarly  a  very  prominent  member  of 
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the  hierarchy  in  one  congregation  has  slated  in  speaking  particularly  of 
birth  control,  that  revision  is  possible  and  would  not  attempt  to  impose 
his  position  in  the  matter  on  persons  of  different  faiths. 

In  this  group  B  is  where  common  sense  and  reason  should  rule  and 
where  conscience  and  human  compassion  are  often  in  conflict. 

Psychiatric  disease  indication  has  shown  the  greatest  increase  in  this 
group  and  it  is  here  that  proper  decision  is  most  difficult. 

Abortion  Law 
Historical 

The  earliest  known  abortefacient  recipe  dates  back  more  than  4,600 
years.  Methods  of  producing  abortion,  have  long  been  used  amongst  savage 
tribes.  In  Greece  and  Rome  various  methods  were  used  to  produce 
abortion.  In  the  later  history  of  Rome  infanticide  was  openly  practised. 

In  general  to  relate  the  story  to  modern  times  one  finds  the  greatest 
confusion  and  lack  of  uniform  laws  in  almost  every  country. 

In  the  United  States  where  therapeutic  abortion  is  legal  in  more 
than  30  States  there  is  state-wide  variations  in  the  legal  controls. 

In  Sweden,  and  copied  in  Denmark  and  Finland,  legalization  of 
therapeutic  abortion  on  medical,  medio-social,  eugenic  and  humanitarian 
grounds  was  enacted  in  1938.  They  also  set  up  birth  control  clinics  and 
special  advice  centres  for  counselling  by  a  social  worker. 

Japan  in  1948  legalized  therapeutic  abortion  and  sterilization  for 
medical,  economic  and  eugenic  reasons.  They  reported  1,000,000  abortions 
in  one  year.  They  also  made  birth  control  legal.  In  Russia  it  is  difficult 
to  know  the  exact  situation  at  present  but  from  being  a  wide-open-on- 
request-situation,  abortions  are  now  legal  only  in  a  state  institution  with 
qualified  staff. 

Basic  Philosophy 

1.  The  basic  belief  and  practice  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  is  that  termination  of  pregnancy  is  proper  when  it  is 
performed  not  only  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  mother  but  also  to 
preserve  the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the  mother. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  medical  profession  cannot  accept  the  doctrine 
that  a  human  life  which  commences  at  conception  has  a  right  to 
live  at  the  expense  of  the  mother. 

3.  The  main  opposition  to  extending  the  grounds  for  legalized 
abortion  to  preserve  the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the  mother 
comes  from  those  members  and  hospitals  whose  religious  beliefs 
do  not  approve  or  permit  therapeutic  abortions  under  any 
situation. 

4.  The  medical  profession  as  a  whole  recognize  and  feel  that  moral 
principles  and  religious  codes  must  be  respected  in  any  changes 
recommended.  However,  it  is  granted  that  these  changes  must  be 
governed  by  no  hint  of  compulsion  to  those  individuals  or  hos¬ 
pitals  where  such  principles  and  codes  govern  individual  belief 
or  hospital  policy. 

Recommendation 

At  the  June,  1965  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  the  following  recommendation  was  accepted  and 
approved  regarding  Therapeutic  Abortion. 

It  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  ensure  that  an 
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operation  for  the  termination  of  pregnancy  is  lawful  in  the  following 
circumstances: 

(a)  Where  it  is  performed  by  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner 
after  consultation  with  and  approval  of  an  Abortion  Committee 
if  available  but  if  such  Committee  is  not  established  by  consulta¬ 
tion  and  approval  with  at  least  one  other  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner. 

(b)  And  if  performed  in  an  active  treatment  public  hospital. 

(c)  And  if  performed  with  the  written  consent  of  the  patient.  Similar 
consent  by  the  spouse  or  guardian  if  applicable  to  be  obtained 
where  possible. 

(d)  And  when  it  is  performed  to  preserve  the  life  or  the  physical  or 
mental  health  of  the  patient. 


II 

REVIEW  AND  REVISION  OF  CANADIAN  ABORTION1 

LAWS  NEEDED 

(A  background  paper  sununarizing  many  current  views  on  abortion .) 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  abortions  in  Canada,  conflicting  laws, 
the  consignment  of  thousands  of  women  a  year  to  illegal  back-room 
abortionists,  and  the  reluctance  of  religious  persons  to  face  new  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  moral  standards  in  society,  demand  a  thorough  review  and 
revision  of  our  Canadian  laws  and  practices  regarding  abortion. 

Canadian  Law  Regarding  Abortion 

The  pertinent  sections  of  the  Criminal  Code  dealing  with  abortion 
in  Canada  are  as  follows: 

“Section  237  (1)  —  Everyone  who,  with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage 
of  a  female  person,  whether  or  not  she  is  pregnant,  uses  any  means  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  intention,  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence 
and  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

(2)  Every  female  person  who,  being  pregnant,  with  intent  to  procure 
her  own  miscarriage,  uses  any  means,  or  permits  any  means  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  her  intention,  is  guilty  of  an  indictable 
offence  and  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years. 

(3)  In  this  Section,  ‘Means’  includes  (a)  the  administration  of  a 
drug  or  other  noxious  thing  (b)  the  use  of  an  instrument,  and  (c) 
manipulation  of  any  kind. 

Section  209  (1)  Everyone  who  causes  the  death  of  a  child  that  has 
not  become  a  human  being,  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  the  child  were  a 
human  being,  he  would  be  guilty  of  murder,  is  guilty  of  an  indictable 
offence  and  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

(2)  This  Section  does  not  apply  to  a  person  who,  by  means  that, 
in  good  faith,  he  considers  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  mother  of 
a  child  that  has  not  become  a  human  being,  causes  the  death  of  the  child.” 

Professor  Bernard  Green  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto, 
makes  the  following  observations  on  Canadian  abortion  laws:  “The 
Criminal  Code  provisions  relating  to  abortion  are  completely  unsatisfac- 
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tory.  In  the  first  instance  they  distinguish  between  abortion  involving  a 
viable  foetus  and  an  attempted  abortion.  Section  209  penalizes  the  killing 
of  an  unborn  child  but  declares  that  no  offence  is  committed  if  the 
accused  in  good  faith  used  means  he  considered  necessary  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Section  237,  which  penalizes 
attempted  abortion,  it  is  irrelevant  that  the  foetus  was  not  viable.  In 
fact,  if  the  accused  is  anyone  other  than  the  girl  herself,  it  is  irrelevant 
that  the  person  being  operated  on  is  not  pregnant.  More  important,  the 
Legislature  has  not  provided  a  defence  to  a  charge  under  Section  237 
similar  to  the  one  available  under  Section  209.” 

“The  legal  problems  that  emerge  from  this  disgraceful  legislative 
hodge-podge  are  simple  to  state  but  hard  to  answer:  (1)  Will  the  Courts 
allow  the  defence  under  Section  209  to  operate  in  the  analogous  case  of  a 
charge  under  Section  237?  (2)  What  circumstances  will  allow  an  accused 
to  claim  that  the  abortion  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  mother? 

“In  my  view  an  accused  will  be  allowed  the  same  defence  to  a  charge 
under  Section  237  as  he  would  have  been  to  a  charge  under  Section  209. 
I  support  my  opinion  on  grounds  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  law- 
assuming  a  distinction  between  the  two.  We  start  with  the  presumption 
that  the  legislator  is  reasonable.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  operate  on  a 
woman  in  the  later  stages  of  pregnancy  than  in  the  earlier.  But  an 
accused  is  given  a  defence  if  he  operates  in  the  later  stages  if  the  operation 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  woman’s  life.  Why  then  is  he  not  entitled 
to  the  defence  if  he  operates  in  the  earlier,  less  dangerous  stage?  Further¬ 
more,  the  commonsense  doctrine  of  necessity  has  been  accepted  as  a  legal 
defence  even  though  not  expressly  set  out  beside  each  provision  of  the 
Criminal  Code.  Finally,  in  every  case  that  has  been  decided  by  the  Courts 
the  defence  was  held  to  be  relevant.  It  is  true  that  these  cases  were 
decided  by  English  Courts  applying  similar  but  not  identical  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  the  differences  between  the  English  legislation  and  our  own 
would  not  justify  different  results.  To  sum  up,  a  doctor  has  a  defence  to 
a  charge  under  Section  237  as  well  as  to  one  under  Section  209.” 

The  medical  profession  is  not  certain  of  its  legal  position  pertaining 
to  abortion  however,  and  doctors  are  understandably  hesitant  to 
jeopardize  their  reputation  and  practice  by  risking  a  charge  under  the 
Criminal  Code.  Professor  Green  himself  writes,  “Of  the  very  few  men  in 
Canada  who  have  had  both  legal  and  medical  training,  two  have  written 
on  the  question  of  Abortion.  One  has  taken  the  position  that  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  abortion,  no  matter  how  necessary,  is  legal.  The 
other  has  suggested  that  an  abortion  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Finkbine 
case  (thalidomide)  in  Arizona  was  lawful.” 

During  a  recent  inquest  Dr.  Douglas  Cannell,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynaecology,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  said  that  there  was  definite 
doubt  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Criminal  Code  on  Abortions.  “It 
has  been  interpreted  so  that  we  can’t  do  any  abortion,  therapeutic  or 
otherwise.” 

The  Crown  Counsel  in  attendance  at  the  inquest,  Mr.  Peter  Rickaby, 
said  that  he  could  find  no  exemption  for  doctors  in  the  Criminal  Code' 
He  added,  however,  that  when  his  Department  found  out  about  abortions 
that  had  been  performed  in  hospitals,  no  charges  were  laid.  “It  is  too 
difficult  to  gather  evidence  in  the  hospitals,  he  said.  But  this  does  not 
apply  to  abortions  performed  in  a  doctor’s  private  office.”  (The  Globe 
May  28th,  1964).  The  Globe  editorial  writer  comments,  “This  was  an 
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astounding  statement  from  an  officer  of  the  Court,  admitting  frankly,  as 
it  does,  that  the  Attorney-General’s  Department  does  not  understand  the 
law  in  the  first  place,  and  applies  it  differently  for  different  people  in  the 
second  place.  A  law  which  allows  such  doubts  is  a  disgrace  to  Canada.” 

Miss  Michele  Landsberg,  in  an  excellent  series  of  articles  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  Sept.  14,  1963,  Toronto,  quotes  a  prominent  Gynecologist, 
‘‘we  safeguard  ourselves  by  having  a  scrupulously  thorough  staff  discus¬ 
sion  of  each  case,  plus  the  approval  of  three  doctors  and  a  Professor  of 
Gynecology.  We  have  had  assurances  from  the  former  Minister  of  Justice 
that  we  are  regarded  as  thoroughly  within  the  law  and  will  not  be 
prosecuted.  But  this  was  a  personal  opinion,  not  a  law,  and  many  of  us 
feel  that  the  law  should  be  altered  to  remove  the  burden  of  conscience 
and  choice  from  the  medical  man.” 

We  thus  see  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  surrounding  our  abortion  laws  in  Canada.  Even  though  we 
continue  our  present  practice  of  permitting  abortion  in  order  to  save  a 
mother’s  life,  there  should  be  a  “saving”  clause  under  Section  237  as 
there  is  under  Section  209. 

Present  Situation 

The  number  of  abortions  in  Canada  must  be  speculative  since  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  performed  illegally.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
fifty  thousand  to  seventy-five  thousand  women  secure  abortions  in  Canada 
in  any  one  year.  Michele  Landsberg  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
September  14th,  1963,  “that  doctors  estimate  twenty-five  thousand  Ontario 
women  find  their  way  to  criminal  abortionists  every  year.  They  pay 
as  much  as  $1,500  to  as  little  as  $25  for  a  hasty  kitchen  operation 
which  lands  ninety  per  cent  of  them  in  hospital,  often  with  serious 
complications.” 

In  1958  the  Metro  Toronto  Police  Force  set  up  an  Abortion  Squad 
which  has,  since  its  formation,  provided  evidence  to  convict  263 
abortionists,  five  of  them  on  manslaughter  charges.  They  believe  that 
some  10  abortionists  are  still  performing  an  average  of  100  operations  a 
week  in  the  Toronto  area,  85%  of  them  carried  out  by  unskilled  persons 
and  8%  by  persons  with  some  medical  training.  The  remaining  7%  of 
abortions  are  induced  by  potentially  lethal  drugs.  ( Toronto  Star,  November 
5th,  1965) . 

The  British  Columbia  Bar  Association  estimates  there  are  4,000  illegal 
abortions  in  that  province  in  any  one  year. 

Two  Toronto  obstetricians.  Dr.  W.  T.  Noonan,  Chief  of  Obstetrics 
at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  Toronto,  and  Dr.  D.  E.  Cannell,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  state  that  in 
a  seven  year  study  of  maternal  deaths,  they  have  discovered  criminal 
abortion  as  the  outstanding  cause  of  direct  child  birth  death  in  Ontario. 
Between  1958  and  1963  there  were  333  obstetrical  deaths  in  Ontario, 
and  of  these,  69  or  20.7%  resulted  from  criminal  abortion.  In  addition 
to  deaths  caused  by  illegal  abortion,  we  also  have  to  take  into  account 
the  women  whose  health  has  been  impaired  and  those  who  will  never 
be  able  to  have  families  again. 

In  the  United  States,  approximately  one  million  abortions  take  place 
in  any  one  year,  according  to  Jerome  M.  Kummer,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychiatry,  University  of  California.  This  is  one  in  five  pregnancies  and 
these  result  in  possibly  5,000  deaths  a  year.  There  are  200,000  abortions 
which  could  be  prosecuted  criminally,  yet  there  are  less  than  2,500  con- 
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victions.  According  to  Dr.  Calderone  the  legal  theapeutic  abortion  rate 
is  higher  on  private  service  wards  in  hospital  than  on  general  ward 
services.  (Mary  Steichen  Calderone,  M.D.,  “Illegal  Abortion  as  a  Public 
Health  Problem”,  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Volume  L,  Number 

7,  July,  1960).  _ 

Detective  Sergeant  William  Quenell,  Head  of  Metro  Toronto  Police 
Abortion  Squad,  ranks  abortion  as  the  third  most  profitable  crime  in  the 
country,  after  narcotics  and  gambling. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Position  Regarding  Abortion 

It  is  an  intriguing,  though  seemingly  futile  exercise,  to  contemplate 
the  time  of  life’s  beginning,  although  Roman  Catholic  moral  theologians 
spend  considerable  time  on  this  subject.  Does  life  begin  at  conception, 
during  pregnancy,  at  birth  or  after?  Aristotle  claimed  that  the  male  has 
a  soul  forty  days  after  conception,  the  female  only  after  eighty.  The 
Stoics  and  Heraclitus  contended  that  the  body  is  infused  with  a  soul  only 
at  puberty.  Many  accept  Plato’s  view  that  life  begins  at  birth.  We  do 
not,  for  example,  consider  a  person  one  year  old  three  months  after  birth! 

In  the  fourth  century  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  thought  the  soul  joined 
the  body  at  the  moment  of  conception.  Albertus  Magnus  and  his  pupil, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  held  that  each  soul  is  directly  created  by  God  and 
is  infused  into  the  embyro  when  it  is  sufficiently  formed  to  receive  it. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Pope  Innocent  the  Third 
termed  the  abortion  of  a  foetus  animatus  homicide— but  not  the  abortion 
of  a  foetus  inanimatus.  In  1588  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth  reversed  his 
predecessor  by  defining  all  abortions  as  homicide.  Within  three  years, 
however,  this  declaration  was  again  reversed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Four¬ 
teenth  which  applied  excommunication  only  for  abortion  of  a  foetus  after 
the  quickening  or  first  movement  which  he  designated  as  occurring  after 
a  period  of  116  days.  Current  Roman  Catholic  teaching  holds  that  human 
life  begins  at  the  moment  of  conception  (I  am  dependant  in  this  section 
on  an  article,  What  About  Therapeutic  Abortion,  Lester  Kinsolving,  The 
Christian  Century,  May  13th,  1964)  . 

The  current  Roman  Catholic  view  is  based  on  the  action  of  Pope 
Benedict  the  Fifteenth,  in  1917,  and  on  the  encyclical  Casti  Connubi 
issued  by  Pope  Pius  XI  on  December  31st,  1930.  The  tone  of  Pius  XI’s 
encyclical  has  led  to  Roman  Catholic  moralists  using  rather  extreme 
language,  referring  to  therapeutic  abortion,  as  “a  kind  of  lynching  in  the 
womb”,  “turning  a  mother’s  womb  into  a  butchershop  .  .  .  decapitating 
children  in  their  mother’s  womb”.  (Quotations  from  Testimony  given  by 
Roman  Catholic  spokesman  at  a  hearing  on  Bills  presented  to  the  State 
of  California  Legislature  with  a  view  to  extending  grounds  for  the  legal¬ 
izing  of  abortion  in  1961  and  1963) . 

The  document  “Ethical  and  Religious  Directives  for  Catholic  Hos¬ 
pitals”  sets  forth  the  Roman  Catholic  position  on  therapeutic  abortion 
quite  clearly:  “direct  abortion  is  never  permitted  even  when  the  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  No  condition  of  pregnancy 
constitutes  an  exception  to  this  prohibition.  Every  procedure  whose  sole 
immediate  effect  is  the  termination  of  pregnancy  before  viability  is  a 
direct  abortion.” 

Through  careful  consideration  of  the  phrase,  “sole,  immediate  effect”, 
Roman  Catholic  casuists  permit  the  Church’s  teaching  on  abortion  to  be 
less  harsh  and  uncompromising  than  the  above  directive  implies.  They 
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appeal  to  The  Rule  of  Double  Effect  which  says,  “under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  we  may  be  allowed  to  perform  an  action  from  which  a  two-fold 
result  follows,  one  good,  one  evil  ...  if  the  good  end  or  result  of  the 
action  is  desired  (and  the  evil  result  is  not  desired),  we  may  so  act,  even 
though  we  know  the  evil  consequences  will  follow.”  (Moral  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  Henry  Davis,  page  175).  An  action  is  permitted  if  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  are  fulfilled,  “(1)  the  action,  considered  by  itself  and 
independently  of  its  effects  must  not  be  morally  evil.  (2)  The  evil  effect 
must  not  be  the  means  of  producing  the  good  effect.  (3)  The  evil  effect 
must  be  sincerely  not  intended,  but  merely  tolerated.  (4)  There  must 
be  proportionate  reason  for  performing  the  action,  in  spite  of  its  evil 
consequences.” 

One  practical  situation  requiring  abortion  is  what  is  called  “ectopic 
pregnancy”,  where  a  fertilized  egg  is  lodged  in  a  fallopian  tube  and 
threatens  death  to  both  embryo  and  mother  if  the  condition  is  allowed 
to  continue.  In  applying  the  above  criteria  to  the  demand  for  ectopic 
pregnancy,  Roman  Catholic  moralists  point  out  that  the  removal  of  the 
damaged  tube  is  a  morally  acceptable  action  which  has  the  good  effect 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  mother.  The  evil  effect  is  the  death  of  the 
embryo,  but  this  is  an  indirect,  non-intended  evil  effect  which  is  therefore 
acceptable. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  not  permit  therapeutic  abortion 
for  psychiatric  reasons  however.  In  this  situation  the  abortion  is  removal 
of  the  embryo  or  foetus  which  is  a  morally  evil  action  by  itself.  The  evil 
effect  is  killing  the  embryo,  the  good  effect  is  the  psychic  health  of  the 
mother.  Therefore  this  is  using  an  evil  means  to  gain  a  good  effect,  and 
it  is  an  intended  evil  effect.  Finally,  there  is  not  proportionate  good 
reason  for  performing  the  action. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  Catholic  teaching  we  can  understand  that 
the  main  opposition  against  extending  the  grounds  for  legalized  abortion 
in  our  society  comes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Position  of  the  Protestant  Churches 

It  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  move  from  the  detailed  and  involved  teaching 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  the  field  of  Protestant  ethics  where 
comparatively  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  abortion. 
The  General  Council  of  the  United  Church,  1960,  approved  the  following 
statement:  “Christian  conscience  cannot  approve  abortion,  either  as  a 
means  of  limiting  or  spacing  one’s  family,  or  a  relief  to  an  unmarried 
mother,  because  it  involves  the  destruction  of  human  life.  However,  if, 
in  the  judgment  of  reputable  medical  authorities  the  continuation  of 
pregnancy  seriously  endangers  the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the 
mother,  therapeutic  abortion  may  be  necessary.” 

A  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England,  set  up  by  its  Board  of  Social 
Responsibility,  to  investigate  the  abortion  problem  in  England,  issued  a 
report  in  December,  1965,  which,  although  not  representing  the  official 
view  of  that  Church,  may  indicate  the  trend  of  thinking  within  that 
denomination  in  England.  The  ten  member  Committee,  including  four 
clergymen  and  three  doctors,  concludes  that  abortion  is  justifiable  in 
certain  circumstances  and  urges  a  change  in  the  present  ambiguous  laws. 
They  recommend  legislation  which  would  enable  a  registered  medical 
practitioner,  after  consultation  with  another  medical  practitioner,  to 
terminate  a  pregnancy  “in  the  reasonable  belief  that  if  the  pregnancy 
were  allowed  to  continue  there  would  be  grave  risk  of  the  patient’s  death 
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or  of  serious  injury  to  her  health  or  physical  or  mental  well-being.”  And 
further,  “in  determining  whether  or  not  there  is  grave  risk  of  serious 
injury  to  health  or  physical  or  mental  well-being  account  may  be  taken 
of  the  patient’s  total  environment,  actual  or  reasonably  foreseeable.” 
The  Committee  deliberately  left  the  word  “well-being”  undefined  because 
each  case  is  bound  to  have  different  aspects  and  would  have  to  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits. 

Some  Theological  and  Ethical  Considerations 

There  follows  an  attempt  to  set  down  a  few  theological  and  ethical 
considerations  which  may  provide  guidance  for  Protestants  in  their 
thinking  about  the  subject  of  abortion. 

1.  We  Protestants  do  not  believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  “the  natural  law”  which  seems  to  indicate  continuity  between  the 
perfect  created  order  and  this  present  age,  adequately  explains  the 
elemental  rift  in  creation  and  human  existence  caused  by  sin.  We  live 
in  a  “fallen”  world  where  conflicts  arise  between  life  and  life,  for 
example,  policeman  versus  criminal,  enemy  pitted  against  enemy  in  war. 
Sickness,  disease  and  suffering  are  manifestations  of  our  sinful  condition 
in  this  world.  We  do  not  live  by  the  perfect  will  of  God  but  rather  by 
His  contingent  will.  Ours  is  not  an  ethic  of  perfection  but  rather  a 
contextual  one.  We  clearly  see  this  conflict  between  life  and  life  when  a 
doctor  recommends  abortion  in  order  to  save  the  mother.  The  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  of  natural  law,  which  states  that  a  human  life  which 
commences  at  conception  has  a  right  to  live  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  of  the  mother,  is  a  completely  inadequate  doctrine.  When  Protestants 
are  faced  with  the  medical  indication  for  abortion  they  do  not  accept  a 
mother’s  death  as  the  will  of  God  or  even  as  the  judgment  of  God,  but 
feel  impelled  to  use  the  medical  knowledge  and  skills  which  God  has 
entrusted  to  mankind  in  order  to  save  her  life. 

2.  Dr.  Helmut  Thielicke  in  “Ethics  of  Sex”  reminds  us  that  this 
world  is  saturated  with  sin  and  all  life  affected  by  sin.  No  one  can  pass 
through  life  without  incurring  guilt.  There  are  also  certain  borderline 
situations  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  is  right  for  us  to  do. 
Certainly  mothers  who  seek  abortion  face  such  a  borderline  situation. 
Doctors  also  feel  a  sense  of  guilt  if  they  perform  an  abortion  in  some 
circumstances,  while  in  other  circumstances  they  feel  a  sense  of  guilt  when 
they  do  not.  The  Protestant  Reformers  taught  that  we  live  by  justification 
and  that  God  offers  his  people  forgiveness.  But  the  fact  that  we  live  by 
forgiveness  does  not  mean  that  we  are  without  discipline  (Romans  6:  15); 
rather  we  act  on  the  basis  of  the  new  relationship  of  servanthood.  (Ethics 
of  Sex,  pages  242-243). 

3.  Most  Protestants  consent  to  the  prevention  of  the  union  of  sperm 
and  egg  through  contraceptive  devices  or  other  means,  recognizing  that 
the  purpose  of  marriage  is  the  development  of  the  spiritual  union  of  two 
personalities  as  well  as  procreation,  and  in  order  to  permit  parents  to 
plan  the  size  of  their  families.  The  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service  and  the  General  Council  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada  has 
called  for  a  revision  of  Section  150  2  (c)  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada 
which  makes  illegal  the  sale  or  dissemination  of  birth  control  information 
or  devices. 

4.  After  conception  takes  place  all  Christians  would  agree  that  the 
life  of  the  foetus  is  of  special  value  to  God  and  man,  and  should  normally 
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be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop,  grow  and  finally  be  born  as  a 
human  person. 

5.  Since  an  embryo  develops  from  very  simple  beginnings  to  the 
complex  life  of  a  child,  we  think  of  it  as  accruing  increasing  value, 
so  that  abortion  is  considered  more  acceptable  in  the  early  stages  of 
pregnancy  than  in  the  later  stages;  and  whereas  we  could  not  contemplate 
the  taking  of  the  life  of  a  born  child,  we  tolerate  the  taking  the  life  of 
an  unborn  foetus,  provided  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother  is  at  stake. 

6.  We  would  distinguish  between  the  value  of  the  life  of  the  foetus 
and  the  life  of  the  mother  upon  whom  the  foetus  is  dependent.  When 
we  are  confronted  with  the  choice  of  losing  the  life  of  the  mother  or  the 
foetus,  we  would  act  to  save  the  mother  without  whom  the  foetus  could 
not  live. 

Some  Considerations  to  Keep  in  Mind  Regarding  Revision  of  Abortion 
Laws 

According  to  the  Committee  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Social  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Church  of  England  there  are  three  main  considerations 
calling  for  revision  of  abortion  laws  in  England.  Since  our  Canadian 
laws  are  somewhat  similar  these  same  considerations  should  apply  here. 

1.  A  need  to  regularize  the  present  confused  and  uncertain  state  of 
the  law  where  a  doctor  never  knows  whether  he  acts  on  one  of  the  legal 
precedents  for  abortion  or  not. 

2.  A  need  to  do  away  with  allocation  of  “one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor”.  Women  should  be  able  to  talk  over  their  problem 
in  the  calm  atmosphere  of  a  doctor’s  office  or  hospital. 

3.  A  need  to  match  the  law  with  new  insights  into  human  needs  and 
suffering. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  we  would  emphasize: 

(a)  The  importance  of  making  available  birth  control  knowledge 
and  devices  to  all  couples  who  desire  them. 

(b)  New  insights  into  human  needs  and  sufferings  would  require 
consideration  of  a  mother’s  mental  as  well  as  her  physical  health. 

(c)  Knowledge  regarding  a  defective  or  seriously  retarded  child 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

(d)  Moral,  financial  and  legal  aid  should  be  given  to  mothers  who 
•require  such  assistance  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  have  their  child, 
provided  their  life  or  health  is  not  endangered,  e.g.,  in  Sweden,  Mothers' 
Aid  Societies  (voluntary  organizations  with  government  support)  are 
organized  in  many  communities  to  provide  such  aid  so  that  mothers  are 
encouraged  to  have  their  child. 

(e)  In  order  to  prevent  an  unreasonable  rise  in  the  abortion  rate 
and  the  cheapening  of  life  through  willful  destruction  of  the  unborn 
foetus,  the  conditions  on  which  abortion  would  be  granted  should  be 
carefully  set  down  and  a  suitable  regulatory  body  with  clearly  defined 
terms  of  reference  appointed  to  interpret  and  administer  the  law. 

(f)  Society  should  not  only  provide  an  opportunity  for  mothers  to 
legally  secure  an  abortion  when  their  life  or  health  is  endangered,  but 
also  to  take  strong  measures  to  protect  our  women  from  illegal  abortionists 
who  carry  on  their  work  with  the  frightening  toll  of  life,  health  and 
happiness. 
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XVII 

Che  Church  and  (Politic i 


i 

POLITICS  AND  THE  PULPIT 

Rev.  J.  A.  Davidson 

It  is  generally  only  when  you  disagree  with  a  stand  a  member  of 
the  clergy  takes  on  a  public  issue  that  you  charge  him  with  butting  in  on 
something  that  is  none  of  his  business  and  with  displaying  that  senti¬ 
mental  stupidity  with  which  so  many  of  the  clergy  are  said  to  be  afflicted. 
It  is  then  that  you  snarl  at  him,  “Politics  and  religion  don’t  mix.’’ 

But  if  you  agree  with  a  stand  taken  by  a  minister  on  a  political  or 
social  issue  you  will,  of  course,  commend  him  for  sensing  the  practical 
relevance  of  the  faith.  It  is  generally  quite  comforting  to  get  religious 
support  for  your  political  and  social  opinions. 

Most  of  the  time,  though,  you  do  like  a  pretty  firm  curtain  kept 
between  religion  and  politics.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  ministers  some¬ 
times  do  go  blundering  and  fumbling  over  issues  on  which  their  zeal  is 
not  matched  by  their  understanding  and  wisdom.  Church  leaders,  speak¬ 
ing  on  public  issues,  have  sometimes  been  presumptuously  inept  and 
dangerously  ill-informed— but  then,  so  have  many  businessmen,  labour 
leaders,  professors,  journalists  and  politicians. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  minister  should  “specialize”  in  public  issues. 
And  I  think  it  morally  wrong  and  pastorally  devastating  for  a  minister 
to  try  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  particular  political  party  from  his  pulpit. 
But  let  no  one  deny  a  minister  his  right  —  the  right  of  all  citizens  in  a 
democracy  — to  affiliate  with  and  support  the  political  party  of  his  choice. 

After  all,  party  politics,  despite  the  excesses  and  aberrations,  is  of 
the  essence  of  democratic  order.  The  wider  Christian  witness  must  be 
made  through  the  agency  of  political  parties  and  the  other  instrumental¬ 
ities  of  public  life.  It  is  sheer  snobbery  to  suggest  that  a  minister  or  any 
other  churchman  must  not  soil  his  dainty  hands  by  involvement  in  social 
and  political  controversy. 

The  church  as  a  whole  cannot  avoid  involvement  in  matters  of  social 
and  political  controversy.  The  Christian  faith  cannot  be  contained  behind 
dykes  built  by  the  world.  For  nearly  2,000  years  now  the  Gospel  has 
always  overflowed  the  dykes  which  have  been  built  against  it.  The 
Christian  religion  has  always  refused  to  be  a  little  enclave  of  private 
piety.  Both  for  good  and  for  ill,  religion  and  politics  have  always  been 
mixed,  and  the  fundamental  question  is  not  whether  they  should  be 
mixed,  but  how. 

I  am  always  a  little  suspicious  when  a  hard-headed  man-of-the-world 
snorts  petulantly  that  ministers  should  stick  to  basic  religion,  to  the 
simple  Gospel.  Often  he  is  simply  showing  that  his  conscience  has  been 
pricked  by  a  thrust  from  the  simple  Gospel  —  which  is  not  quite  as  simple 
as  he  likes  to  think  it  is. 

And  do  not  think  that  the  hash  of  the  outspoken  churchman  can 
be  settled  by  quoting  at  him  these  words  of  Jesus:  “Render  therefore  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s;  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God’s.”  Jesus  drew  no  obvious  dividing  line  here,  and  he  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  Caesar  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  determining  which  things 
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were  his  and  which  were  God’s.  All  through  its  history  the  church  has 
refused  to  let  Caesar,  in  any  of  his  guises,  say  to  it,  “Thus  far  and  no 
uither.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  church  that  it  must  be,  as  one 
theologian  puts  it,  “an  interfering  fellowship’’. 

Jesus  Christ  said,  ‘  Feed  my  lambs  .  .  .  Feed  my  sheep.”  (St.  John 
21:  15,  17)  1  he  Christian  has  an  obligation  to  concern  himself  about 
the  welfare  of  all  persons.  And  this  is  much  more  than  a  matter  of  private 
acts  of  charity— although,  to  be  sure,  such  acts  are  a  Christian  obligation. 

This  is  also  a  matter  of  political  concern,  for  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
a  position  which  determines  who  shall  get  bread  and  who  shall  starve,  who 
shall  receive  justice  and  who  shall  be  denied  it,  who  shall  enjoy  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  personal  development  and  who  shall  live  under  harsh  and 
dehumanizing  restrictions.  (“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  That  question 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  quick  argument  against  social  welfare  concern  and 
against  the  activities  of  the  welfare  state.  Perhaps  the  people  who  use  it 
in  that  way  do  not  know  that  the  man  who  asked  the  question  in  the 
biblical  story,  Cain,  was,  in  fact,  his  brother’s  murderer.) 

Religion  and  politics  do  mix  and  must  mix.  The  big  problem  is  in 
how  we  mix  them.  A  good  rule-of-thumb  for  all  Christians  is  the  one 
given  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr:  “The  Christian  must  not  disturb  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  irresponsibly,  but  the  Christian  must  not  accept  the  established 
order  complacently.”  Christian  conscience  and  Christian  judgment  must 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  facts  of  social  and  political  life— and  the 
Christian  must  then  take  his  stand. 


II 

THE  CLERGY  AND  POLITICS 

(Editorial,  New  York  Times) 

A  church  that,  in  today’s  world,  took  no  interest  in,  or  responsibility 
for  social  conditions  around  it  would  be  in  an  indefensible  position. 
How  could  churches,  their  leaders,  their  members  honourably  stand  aside 
from  the  civil  rights  struggle,  for  instance?  If  white  supremacists  in  public 
office  loomed  as  the  certain  obstacle  to  achievement  of  civil  rights,  how 
could  churchmen  effectively  fight  the  good  fight  unless  they  demanded 
removal  of  officials  who  stubbornly  resisted  those  rights?  The  principle 
holds  true  in  the  government  of  a  city.  If  the  church— any  church— 
believes  that  the  social  ills  are  such  that  a  change  in  city  administration 
is  needed,  we  see  no  violation  of  the  principle  of  church-state  separation 
for  the  church  so  to  express  itself. 


Ill 

THE  ROLE  OF  CHURCHES  IN  POLITICS 

Murray  S.  Stedman,  Jr. 

( The  Churchman,  October,  1965) 

Dr.  Stedman  is  professor  of  government  and  chairman  of  the  department 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  is  author  of  the  widely 
discussed  book,  “Religion  and  Politics  in  America.” 

Although  I  am  by  profession  a  political  scientist,  I  served  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  as  an  official  in  a  denominational  headquarters  and  later  in 
an  interdenominational  agency.  It  has  therefore  been  natural  for  me 
to  speculate  from  time  to  time  on  the  relationship  between  religion  and 
politics— both  as  it  is  and  as  it  ideally  ought  to  be. 
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I  am  using  “politics”  in  the  very  broadest,  Aristotelian  sense,  not  in 
the  narrow  and  partisan  manner  in  which  it  is  often  used  in  our  time. 
The  Greek  word  “polis,”  from  which  we  derive  the  term  “politics,”  meant, 
of  course,  the  Greek  city-state,  and  all  that  related  to  its  civic  life  was 
considered  by  Aristotle  to  be  worthy  of  serious  study.  Further,  the  concept 
of  “polis”  is  an  all-inclusive  one,  so  that  what  affected  one  part  of  the 
community  was  deemed  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  other  parts.  Thus  under¬ 
stood,  our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  proper  role  of  the  churches  in 
this  total  civic  or  political  process. 

There  have  been  three  fairly  distinct  viewpoints  on  this  subject,  and 
I  will  give  some  illustrations  to  make  the  difference  as  visible  as  I  can. 

The  first  position  is  that  the  churches  should  have  nothing  whatso¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  political  process ,  or  at  least  as  little  as  possible. 
Specifically,  it  is  held  that  social  criticism  should  be  left  to  other  institu¬ 
tions  than  the  church.  The  churches,  it  is  contended,  should  concern 
themselves  only  with  saving  the  souls  of  men.  Once  transformed,  these 
men  will,  it  is  held,  have  a  positive  Christian  impact  on  society  at  large. 
The  effect  is  said  to  be  meaningful  even  if  indirect.  By  setting  an  example, 
church  people  will  presumably  affect  the  social  and  political  process,  for 
example,  in  the  area  of  labor-management  relations.  Under  this  theory 
church  people  themselves  will  translate  religious  principles  into  social 
practice,  and  it  is  therefore  said  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  organic 
church  as  such  to  take  a  corporate  position  on  social  questions. 


Members  of  an  interdenominational  delegation  meeting  with  Premier  John  Robarts  to 
protest  the  inadequacies  of  the  Medical  Health  Bill  136  proposed  by  the  Ontario 

Government,  June  1965. 
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In  practice,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  I  have  described  puts  an 
unmanageable  burden  on  the  individual  church  member.  Surely,  some 
guidance  is  needed  if  there  is  to  be  any  effective  religious  witness,  for 
without  some  guidance  there  is  likely  to  be  more  apathy  than  individual 
action.  A  case  in  point  comes  from  Mississippi,  where  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  of  that  state  took  cognizance  for  the  first  time  of  the  fact 
that  racial  difficulties  exist  in  the  Magnolia  State,  something  one  assumes 
has  not  been  exactly  a  secret  up  till  recently.  Another  example,  and  his¬ 
torically  a  good  one,  is  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  It  was  so  unworldly , 
so  aloof  from  the  turbulent  events  of  Czarist  Russia,  that  its  very  silence 
and  lack  of  social  criticism  contributed  to  the  inevitability  of  change 
through  revolution,  and  the  success  of  Bolshevism.  By  similar  reasoning 
can  be  argued  very  cogently  that  both  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic 
Churches,  because  of  their  traditional  passivity  on  social  questions,  helped 
pave  the  way  for  Hitler. 


CLERGYMEN  AND  PROTEST  MARCHES 

(Information  Service,  May,  1965) 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  the  public’s  views  on  the  rate  of 
integration  is  the  response  to  the  following:  “How  would  you 
feel  about  clergymen  in  your  own  church  taking  part  in  protest 
marches  on  civil  rights  issues?  Would  you  approve  or  disapprove 
of  this?” 

The  results: 

Clergymen  Participating  in 
Civil  Rights  Marches? 


Approve 
Disapprove 
No  opinion 


General  Protestants  Catholics 

32%  29%  40% 

56%  60%  44% 

12%  11%  16% 


A  second  position  regarding  the  role  of  the  churches  in  politics  holds 
that  the  churches  should  be  in  the  vanguard  of  all  significant  social  action. 
This  position  owes  much  to  Walter  Rauschenbusch  and  others  who 
pioneered  early  in  this  century  in  a  movement  known  as  the  social  gospel. 
It  was  contended  by  this  group  that  Christianity  required  positive  and 
continuous  action  in  the  social  and  economic  field.  In  a  sense,  the  social 
gospel  men  and  women  viewed  themselves  as  shock  troops,  an  advance 
guard  of  the  elect  of  God.  As  was  the  case  with  certain  reform  move¬ 
ments,  the  impact  of  the  First  World  War  was  harmful  but  not  fatal.  The 
social  gospel  tradition  has  been  continued  in  the  Protestant  churches 
under  the  heading  of  social  education  and  action  units. 

Yet  the  obvious  fact  remains  that  the  transformation  of  society  under 
Christian  auspices  which  Rauschenbusch  and  his  followers  expected  has 
not  happened.  For  this  there  are  no  doubt  many  reasons,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  an  important  one  is  the  refusal  of  a  good  many 
citizens  to  accept  clerical  leadership  in  political  affairs. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  position  on  the  role  of  the  churches  in 
politics,  and  it  is  this  position  which  I  think  is  more  typical  of  American 
churches  than  the  alternative  approaches.  For  the  sake  of  easy  identifi¬ 
cation  I  shall  refer  to  it  as  the  judgmental  role.  The  contention  here  is 
that  the  churches  have  in  the  past  and  continue  in  the  present  to  pass 
judgments  on  social,  economic,  and  political  issues  of  importance  to  the 
American  community. 
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What  can  be  said  for  and  against  this  judgmental  role  as  carried 
out  by  the  mainstream  American  churches?  On  the  negative  side,  there 
is  the  usual  question  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  experts.  It  is  some¬ 
times  charged  that  the  churches  issue  statements  on  subjects  where  they 
lack  expertise.  This  may  well  be  so,  yet  this  is  not  really  the  crucial 
point.  For  the  crucial  point  is  that  the  churches  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  pass  judgments  when  and  insofar  as  they  concern  themselves 
with  great  questions  of  principle  and  of  morality. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked:  why  the  churches?  Are  there  not  other 
institutions  in  American  society  which  can  and  should  engage  in  social 
criticism  and  comment ?  My  answer  to  this  would  be  yes.  I  believe  that 
such  institutions  as  the  press,  the  universities,  unions,  and  management 
organizations  are  very  important  in  this  process.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
contend  that  the  churches  have  a  natural  advantage  over  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  two  extremely  important  respects.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
that  the  churches,  on  the  whole,  have  a  much  greater  sense  of  history — 
or  call  it  perspective  if  you  will — than  do  the  other  institutions  I  have 
listed.  The  Christian  and  Jeivish  churches  have  been  around  for  a  long 
time,  and  they  intend  to  be  around  indefinitely.  In  the  second  place,  the 
churches  have  a  superiority  in  the  realm  of  ethics.  The  churches  have  a 
sense  of  moral  awareness,  an  ability  to  grasp  the  moral  implications  of 
great  issues,  ivhich  is  not  shared  with  other  institutions.  Certainly  such 
awareness  is  not  evenly  distributed  among  church  officials  and  religious 
groups.  Yet  I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  specialists  in  ethics 
(which  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  clergy)  have  more  expertise  than  non¬ 
specialists.  For  these  reasons  1  am  persuaded  that  the  churches  are  in 
principle  in  a  better  position  to  perform  the  judgmental  function  than 
other  institutions.  And  my  reading  of  American  history  confirms  to  my 
satisfaction,  at  least,  that  this  has  also  been  true  in  practice. 

This,  then,  is  my  answer  to  the  question  posed:  what  is  the  proper 
role  of  the  churches  in  politics.  But  there  is  one  more  consideration  I 
would  like  to  submit.  Now  and  then  your  denomination  or  church  group 
will  take  a  general  position  with  which  you  do  not  find  yourself  in  agree¬ 
ment.  At  this  point  one’s  natural  tendency  is  to  sound  off  and  criticize 
the  church  body  which  formulated  the  position.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  sort  of  reaction,  but  I  would  respectfully  suggest  two  questions 
if  this  should  happen  to  you.  First,  are  you  a  member  of  any  large 
organization  with  whose  official  statements  you  agree  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  time?  Secondly,  did  you  do  anything  to  make  your  own  views 
known  to  your  church’s  officials  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  statement 
in  question? 


IV 

WHAT  CAN  ONE  CHRISTIAN  DO? 

Many  concerned  church  members  are  asking  “What  Can  One 
Christian  Do  In  Influencing  Society?”  There  are  several  answers. 

First ,  he  can  become  informed  as  to  the  issues  under  consideration. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  is  an 
attempt  to  give  background  information  on  certain  vital  current  issues. 

Secondly,  he  can  form  his  own  opinion,  in  the  light  of  his  reading 
and  in  conversation  and  discussion  with  other  persons  in  his  church  and 
community. 
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Then  he  can  register  that  opinion  with  his  legislators.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  this  action  in  democracy,  though  it  may  be  taken  in  unison 
with  others  in  his  church  and  community.  He  should  know  the  name  of 
his  local  M.P.P.  and  M.P.  in  order  that  he  can  get  in  touch  with  them 
by  letter,  by  telephone  or  by  personal  visit. 

There  are  some  simple  rules  that  may  prove  helpful  in  writing  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  (1)  Write  your  own  letter.  Do  not  use  a  form 
letter  prepared  by  another  but  express  your  personal  concern  in  your 
own  words.  (2)  Be  brief.  Your  legislators  get  a  great  many  letters. 
(3)  Ask  your  legislator  his  opinion.  He  has  been  “told”  by  a  great  many 
correspondents.  “Ask”  him  for  his  opinion  and  advice.  He,  too,  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  these  issues.  You  still  have  the  option  of  “telling”  him 
how  you  feel  if  you  do  not  agree.  (4)  Do  not  wait  until  you  have  a 
complaint.  Write  to  express  your  support  of  his  stands  when  you  agree 
with  them. 

A  personal  visit,  alone  or  with  others,  is  preferable  and  should  be 
after  an  appointment  if  possible.  A  ’phone  call  is  important.  A  telegram 
is  excellent,  especially  when  time  is  short.  The  brief  personal  letter  is 
adequate.  Form  letters  are  not  too  valuable.  Signed  petitions  have 
limited  value.  You  helped  to  elect  him  to  his  office  and  he  is  anxious 
to  have  your  view— not  a  “canned”  opinion,  even  if  it  comes  from  a 
church  organization. 


XVIII 

Oke  jSew  ^Uorality 

i 

THE  NEW  MORALITY 

(The  British  Weekly ,  June  3,  1965 ) 

An  Essential  Distinction 

“The  new  morality”  is  a  phrase  that  is  bandied  about  in  some  circles 
with  an  astonishing  disregard  for  Christian  charity.  What  is  worse,  it  is 
being  pinned  as  a  label  on  quite  different  opponents  in  total  disregard 
of  the  basic  principles  of  integrity.  There  is  a  new  morality  which  is  being 
propounded  that  may  be  categorised  as  “the  old  immorality” .  It  is  part  of 
the  so-called  “sexual  revolution”  which  is  on  its  zuay  from  America  and 
which  various  pseudo-intellectual  pressure  groups  are  working  hard  to 
bring  to  this  country,  and  out  of  which  they  will  make  great  gain.  But  the 
current  habit  of  using  the  phrase  “the  new  morality”  in  this  sense  and 
then  going  on  to  talk  about  the  Bishop  of  Woolwich,  “South  Bank  re¬ 
ligion,”  etc.  as  if  the  new  morality  they  may  be  talking  about  is  the  same 
thing  and  proceeds  from  the  same  motives  is  diabolically  unfair.  Can  we 
accept  it  once  and  for  all  that  whatever  Dr.  John  Robinson,  Canon 
Douglas  Rhymes  or  anyone  else  who  is,  rightly,  endeavouring  to  work  out 
a  new  morality  is  trying  to  do,  they  are  endeavouring  to  create  a  morality 
that  is  much  more  Christian,  and  therefore  more  positive  and  creative 
than  a  lot  of  what  has  been  accepted  as  Christian  morality  in  recent 
times.  They  may  be  wrong  in  what  they  are  saying,  but  at  least  they  are 
trying  to  say  something  that  is  both  constructive  and  relevant.  They 
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deserve  therefore  to  be  taken  seriously,  as  they  merit  some  greater  effort 
to  try  to  understand  what  they  are  saying.  The  wholesale  refusal  even  to 
consider  what  they  are  saying  before  denouncing  it  right,  left  and  centre 
is  a  much  more  serious  spiritual  sin  than  some  of  those  their  opponents 
condemn. 

The  basis  of  the  second  conception  of  a  “new  morality’’  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Christian  law  of  love  to  problems,  as  they  arise.  What 
determines  the  right  kind  of  action  is  not  the  strict  application  of  codified 
rules,  even  on  the  highest  authority,  but  the  necessities  of  love  in  a 
situation  of  personal  relationship.  The  personal  relationships  include 
relationships  with  God  (“thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God  .  .  “God 
so  loved  .  .  .”)  and  with  our  fellowmen  (“  .  .  .  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy¬ 
self’’). 

This  means  that  in  judging  any  issue  or  person  we  shall  get  a 
“situational”  rather  than  a  “prescripdonal”  judgment,  a  judgment  in 
love  rather  than  merely  by  law.  This  does  not  mean  the  law  and  love 
themselves  are  “enemies”,  or  “opposites”  or  in  any  kind  of  antithesis.  It 
may  not  even  mean  that  one  is  primary  and  the  other  secondary.  They 
are  in  fact  but  aspects  of  each  other.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  tendency  to  depreciate  “law”  into  legalism  has  distorted  the  essential 
nature  of  Christian  morality,  and  brought  violent  rejection  of  it.  For 
radical  scepticism— which  is  the  current  mood— clearly  cannot  have  a  place 
for  an  authoritarian  legalism  based  on  an  authority  it  no  longer  accepts. 
This  is  precisely  what  is  happening.  There  is  all  around  us  a  violent 
intellectual  rejection  of  the  “old  morality”  based  on  authoritarianism  and 
expressed  in  legalised  codes. 

The  “new  morality”  of  “Penthouse”  and  its  friends  is  using  this 
situation  to  give  respectability  to  fornication.  But  the  “new  morality” 
of  the  Bishop  of  Woolwich  seems  to  us  a  praiseworthy  attempt  (a)  to 
face  up  to  the  actual  situation  in  religion  and  morality  and  (b)  to  express 
the  basic  attitudes  of  Christian  morality.  Its  danger  may  be  that,  as  lav/ 
depreciates  so  easily  into  legalism,  so  love  easily  degenerates  into  senti¬ 
mentality.  And  this  may  be  part  of  the  honest  anxiety  about  it.  But  the 
direction  of  the  thinking  of  this  new  morality  seems  to  us  to  be  in  line 
with  the  New  Testament  and  to  deserve  more  sympathy  than  some  areas 
of  thought  are  willing  to  give  it. 

It  raises  one  other  important  consideration.  There  is  no  hope  of  con¬ 
versation  between  the  unflinching  authoritarian  moralist  and  the  non- 
Christian  but  serious  moralists,  who  are  concerned  more  than  many 
Christians  to  find  a  basis  for  morality  in  a  time  of  rejection  of  Christian 
morality.  Seeing  as  they  do  not  hope  of  a  quick  return  to  Christian 
morality  (if  ever)  they  try  to  find  a  morality  based  on  personal  relation¬ 
ships.  We  have  so  far  heard  none  reject  the  need,  morally,  to  treat  people 
as  ends  and  not  means.  This  immediately  brings  a  common  ground  with 
the  Christian  faith,  which,  for  its  own  Christian  reasons,  takes  the  same 
view  of  people  and  calls  the  principle  “love.” 

It  is  in  this  field  that  we  find  grounds  for  hope  in  the  much  despised 
and  insufficiently  understood,  “new  morality”— of  the  second  kind. 
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XIX 

CenAotwk 


ip 


i 

TOLERATION  OR  CENSORSHIP 

(British  Weekly,  April  22,  196 5) 

\ou  cannot  talk  about  democracy  and  deny  the  principle  of  tolera¬ 
tion.  Nor  can  you,  in  a  democracy,  lay  down  the  rule  that  what  is 
accepted  by  the  majority  denies  the  right  of  a  minority  to  its  point  of 
view.  Democracy  thrives  on  the  ability  of  the  protests  of  minorities  to 
effect  change.  Yet  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  some  Church  circles  to 
deny  the  democratic  principle  of  toleration  to  those  who  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  express  the  Christian  point  of  view.  This  is  especially  obvious  in 
the  fields  of  literature  and  entertainment,  where  the  interpretation  of 
what  is  moral,  good  or  right  is  a  matter  of  genuine  difference  of  opinion. 

The  Christian  faith  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  most  intolerant  of  faiths 
—in  relation  to  its  own  adherents.  As  with  all  voluntary  organizations,  the 
only  thing  that  is  voluntary  about  it  is  joining  it.  Once  inside  the  faith, 
the  Christian  is  committed  to  a  belief  in  certain  fundamental  Christian 
truths  and  to  a  kind  of  life  which  is  the  product  of  those  truths.  Thus  the 
Christian  community  is  bound  by  certain  principles  of  ethics— for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  bound  by  everything  that  arises  out  of  the  essential  Christian 
principle  of  human  rights  for  every  man. 

Outside  the  Christian  community,  however,  the  commitment  does  not 
apply.  If  non-Christians  choose  to  order  their  lives  on  the  principles 
Christians  accept,  then  the  more,  the  pleasure.  But  if  they  choose  to  fol¬ 
low  some  other  ethic  or  none  at  all,  then  it  is  that  very  principle  that 
insists  on  the  right  of  man  to  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  choice 
that  compels  toleration  of  their  position. 

Precisely  this  point  of  view  is  incarnate  in  the  conception  of  democ¬ 
racy.  Democracy  is  that  form  of  political  and  social  arrangement  that 
preserves  to  the  furthest  possible  limit,  the  freedom  of  man  to  choose 
his  faith  and  to  act  as  he  thinks  fit. 

This  issue  rises  acutely  in  the  question  of  censorship.  There  is  no 
possible  ground,  external  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  which  it  is  democrati¬ 
cally  defensible  to  insist  that  everyone  must  observe  and  practice  the 
Christian  faith  whether  they  believe  it  or  not.  Yet  this  is  just  what  many 
Christians  are  claiming  to  do  these  days.  Their  justification  of  it  may 
be  in  terms  of  the  law  of  God  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  world, 
irrespective  of  personal  belief.  They  may  be  right  if  they  say  that  to 
ignore  the  law  of  God  and  His  principles  for  running  the  world  is 
asking  for  trouble  (or  judgment).  But  the  question  must  still  arise  as  to 
whether  in  terms  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  worth  of  individuals, 
the  right  exists  to  impose  patterns  of  behaviour  on  those  who  do  not 
accept  the  premises  from  which  they  come.  What  right  then  exists  to 
censor  opinions  just  because  they  conflict  with  the  Christian  point  of 
view? 
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Christians,  themselves  moving  into  a  minority  position,  will  want  to 
insist  on  the  rights  of  minorities  to  democratic  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  action,  but  they  cannot  because  of  the  same  principle,  claim 
the  right  to  ban  or  censor,  that  with  which  they  disagree.  It  has  been 
easy  from  the  traditional  majority  position  to  keep  down  views  and 
opinions  that  were  hostile  to  the  Christian  faith.  “Public  opinion 
exercising  its  pressure  on  the  mass  media  made  “control”  of  some  kind 
possible.  Now  in  the  intellectual  free-for-all  and  with  the  mass  media 
loosed  from  restrictions,  the  Christian  community  can  no  longer  control 
what  is  permissible.  And  in  these  circumstances  the  last  bastion  of  a 
declining  majority  is  the  cry  for  censorship. 

The  only  legitimate,  democratic  way  of  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
situation  is  the  offering  of  a  more  excellent  way.  Thus  the  encounter 
between  Christian  and  non-Christian,  Christian  and  anti-Christian  must 
be  continuous,  unshackled,  and  in  the  open.  1  his  is  the  dialogue  between 
Church  and  world  which  epitomises  the  problem  of  communication  in 
our  times.  And  the  Church  must  not  draw  back  from  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  somewhere,  where  a  line  is  to  be  draivn 
and  censorship  applied.  It  is  not  the  point  at  which  the  Christian  faith  is 
threatened  but  the  boint  at  which  the  fabric  of  order  and  society  itself  is 
threatened.  There  must  be  maximum  freedom  of  expression,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  also  the  bower  to  restrain  the  freedom  to  corrupt.  And  it  is  at  this 
point  only,  we  have  sought  to  draiv  our  line.  Within  it  we  are  committed, 
democratically,  to  Christian  toleration. 


II 

AGAINST  PORNOGRAPHY 

(. Excerpts  from  article  by  George  P.  Elliott, 

Harper’s  Magazine,  March,  1965 ) 

Before  plunging  ahead,  I  had  better  indicate  two  mutually  antago¬ 
nistic  dispositions,  one  liberal,  the  other  conservative,  in  my  opinions  on 
pornography.  On  the  one  hand,  I  favour  the  liberal  view  that  the  less 
power  the  state  and  the  police  have  over  us  private  citizens  the  better, 
that  the  less  the  state  concerns  itself  with  the  individual’s  thoughts, 
entertainments,  and  sexual  actions  the  better,  and  that  we  should  do 
what  we  can  to  keep  from  drifting  toward  totalitarianism.  In  other 
words,  let  us  have  no  censorship  because  it  strengthens  the  state,  which 
is  already  too  strong.  Also  let  us  have  none  because  most  of  the  things 
that  in  fact  get  censored  are  less  harmful  than  some  of  the  things  that 
do  not— for  example,  large-circulation  newspapers  and  magazines. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  favour  the  conservative  view  that  pornography 
exists  among  us  and  is  a  social  evil,  though  a  small  one.  That  is,  in  a 
good  society  of  any  sort  I  can  imagine— not  some  daydream  utopia  where 
man  is  impossibly  restored  to  sexual  innocence  but  a  society  populated 
with  recognizable,  imperfectible  men— in  a  good  society  there  would  be 
active  opposition  to  pornography,  which  is  to  say,  considerable  firmness 
in  the  drawing  of  lines  beyond  which  actions,  words,  and  images  are 
regarded  as  indecent.  Furthermore,  the  opinion  that  pornography  should 
not  be  restrained  I  regard  as  being  commonly  a  symptom  of  doctrinaire 
liberalism  and  occasionally  an  evidence  of  destructive  nihilism. 

A  liberal  suspicion  of  censorship  and  conservative  dislike  of  por- 
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nography  are  not  very  compatible, 
if  they  are  to  live  together. 


Some  sort  of  compromise  is  necessary 


Pornography  is  the  representation  of  directly  or  indirectly 
'justification1™5™6  vividness  which  °Vends  decency  without 


erotic  acts 
aesthetic 


The  Criterion  of  Distance 

Psychologically,  pornography  is  not  offensive  because  it  excites  sexual 
desire;  desire  as  such  is  a  fine  thing,  and  there  are  happy  times  and 
places  when  desire  should  be  excited  and  gratified  freely  and  fully 
moreover,  even  in  inappropriate  times  and  places  there  is  plenty  of  free- 
oaling  desne  abroad  in  the  world;  it  doesn’t  take  pornography  to  excite 
excesses  of  desire  among  young  men  and  women.  Nor  is  pornography 
onensive  because,  in  its  perverted  and  scatological  versions,  it  excites 
disgust;  in  the  proper  context  disgust  serves  the  useful  function  of  turning 
us  n  om  the  harmful.  Psychologically,  the  trouble  with  pornography  is 
t!  a(,  in  oui  culture  at  least,  it  offends  the  sense  of  separateness,  of  indi- 
\iduahty,  of  privacy;  it  intrudes  upon  the  rights  of  others.  We  have  a 
ceitain  sense  of  specialness  about  those  voluntary  bodily  functions  each 
must  perform  for  himself— bathing,  eating,  defecating,  urinating,  copu¬ 
lating.  Take  eating,  for  example.  There  are  a  few  strong  taboos  around 
the  act  of  eating;  yet  most  people  feel  uneasy  about  being  the  only  one 
at  the  table  who  is,  or  who  is  not  eating,  and  there  is  an  absolute  difference 
between  eating  a  rare  steak  washed  down  by  plenty  of  red  wine  and 
watching  a  close-up  movie  of  someone  doing  so.  One  wishes  to  draw 
back  when  one  is  actually  or  imaginatively  too  close  to  the  mouth  of  a 
man  enjoying  his  dinner;  in  exactly  the  same  way  one  wishes  to  remove 
oneself  from  the  presence  of  a  man  and  woman  enjoying  sexual  inter¬ 
course.  Not  to  withdraw  is  to  peep,  to  pervert  looking  so  that  it  becomes 
a  sexual  end  in  itself.  As  for  a  close-up  of  a  private  act  which  is  also 
revolting,  a  man’s  vomiting,  say,  the  avoidance-principle  is  the  same  as 
for  a  close-up  of  steak-eating,  except  that  the  additional  unpleasantness 
makes  one  wish  to  keep  an  even  greater  distance. 

The  central  aesthetic  issue  is  not  ivhether  certain  subjects  and  words 
shoidd  be  taboo  but  what  distance  should  be  maintained  betiveen  spec¬ 
tator  and  subject. 


Nothing  human  is  alien  to  art.  The  question  is  only,  how  close ?  But 
the  criterion  of  distance  is  an  extremely  tricky  one.  Aesthetically,  one  good 
way  to  keep  a  spectator  at  a  distance  from  the  experience  represented  by 
an  image  is  to  make  the  image  artificial,  stylized,  not  like  us.  If  it  is 
sufficiently  stylized,  it  may  be  vivid  and  detailed  and  still  keep  a  proper 
distance  from  the  viewer.  One  would  normally  feel  uneasy  at  being  with 
a  lot  of  men,  women,  and  children  engaged  in  every  imaginable  form  of 
pleasurable  erotic  activity.  Yet  the  vivid  throngs  of  erotic  statues  on 
certain  Indian  temples  create  in  the  viewer  no  uneasiness  but  are  simply 
delightful  to  look  at.  The  viewer  is  kept  at  a  considerable  remove  by 
the  impossible  poses  and  expressions  of  the  statues;  he  cannot  identify 
with  the  persons  performing  the  acts.  Another  way  of  keeping  the  spec¬ 
tator  at  a  proper  distance  from  a  private  experience  is  to  give  very  little 
of  it— make  the  image  small,  sketch  it  in  with  few  details. 


The  Erotic  Used— and  Misused 

There  is  a  special  problem  raised  by  realism,  because  it  aims  to 
present  people  as  they  actually  are.  How  can  a  realistic  artist  be  true 
to  his  subject  if  he  is  forbidden  direct  access  to  an  area  of  human 
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behavior  which  is  of  considerable  importance?  The  aesthetic  problem  is 
for  the  realistic  artist  to  represent  these  actions  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
to  understanding  of  the  characters  without  arousing  disgust  against  them 
or  a  prurient  interest  in  their  activities.  When  he  can  accomplish  this 
very  difficult  feat,  then  he  is  justified  in  including  in  a  realistic  work  of 
art  representations  that  would  otherwise  be  pornographic. 

In  the  movie  Baby  Doll,  by  Elia  Kazan,  a  healthy  young  man  and 
woman  desire  one  another’s  embrace.  By  this  point  in  the  movie 
the  spectator  is  convinced  that  their  lust  is  powerful  but  banal,  and  a 
brief  and  somewhat  distant  shot  of  their  embracing  would  adequately 
suggest  to  him  how  intensely  they  wanted  to  consummate  their  desire. 
Instead,  he  is  subject  to  a  prolonged  series  of  images,  especially  auditory 
images,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  arouse  his  own  lust  and/or  disgust,  to 
no  aesthetic  end.  The  kiss  becomes  so  severed  from  characters  and  plot 
that  the  spectator  does  not  care  how  the  couple  are  related,  but  cares 
only  that  they  are  given  over  to  desire,  and  he  is  encouraged  by  the  very 
depersonalization  of  that  desire  to  give  himself  over  to  a  lust  of  his  own. 

Sell  it  Under  the  Counter 

About  sex  the  young  are  curious  and  uncertain  and  have  very  power¬ 
ful  feelings.  A  filthy  picture  associates  sexual  acts  with  ugly,  vicarious, 
and  surreptitious  pleasure,  and  helps  to  cut  sex  off  from  love  and  free 
joy.  Too  many  experiences  with  pornography  may  encourage  the  young 
to  turn  their  fantasies  into  actions  (“in  dreams  begin  responsibilities”)  or 
to  substitute  fantasies  for  actions,  and  so  may  confirm  them  in  bad  habits. 

The  state  has  no  business  legislating  virtue;  indeed,  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  totalitarianism  is  the  persistent  attempt  of  the  state  not 
just  to  punish  its  citizens  for  wrongdoing,  but  to  change  their  nature,  to 
make  them  what  its  rulers  conceive  to  be. good.  But  patently  the  state 
has  the  obligation  to  protect  the  young  against  the  public  acts  of  the 
vicious. 

This  means  that,  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  and  display  of  pornog¬ 
raphy,  the  state,  the  apparatus  of  the  law,  should  have  two  effective 
policies.  It  should  strictly  forbid  making  pornography  accessible  to  the 
young:  “No  One  Under  18  Admitted.”  But,  as  for  pornography  for 
adults,  the  law  should  rest  content  with  a  decent  hypocrisy:  “Keep  it  out 
of  the  marketplace,  sell  it  under  the  counter,  and  the  law  won’t  bother 
you.” 

An  assumption  underlying  such  policies  is  that  a  certain  amount  of 
official  hypocrisy  is  one  of  the  operative  principles  of  a  good  society.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  a  civilized  society  which  would  not  disapprove  of 
adultery,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  as  an  institution  is  one  of 
the  prime  concerns  of  society,  and  adultery  threatens  the  family.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  imagine  living  in  a  country  in  which  the  laws  against 
adultery  were  strictly  enforced— the  informing,  spying,  breaking  in  upon, 
denouncing,  the  regiment  of  self-righteous  teetotalers.  What  is  obviously 
needed  here  is  what  we  have:  unenforced  laws.  The  main  function  of 
laws  against  adult  pornography  is  to  express  disapproval  of  it. 

The  Middle  Way  of  Responsibility 

The  aesthetic  and  moral  principles  are  roughly  these:  distance  and 
effect.  At  the  distances  of  a  movie  close-up ,  a  kiss  betiveen  a  husband  and 
wife  can  be  pornographic.  The  question  to  be  asked  is  whether  a  story 
intrudes  on  the  privacy  of  its  characters  in  order  to  give  the  reader  vicar¬ 
ious  and  perverse  sexual  excitement  or  in  order  to  provide  him  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding  which  he  could  have  got  in  no  other  way. 
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If  one  is  for  civilization,  for  being  civilized,  for  even  our  warped  but 
still  possible  society  in  preference  to  the  anarchy  that  threatens  from 
one  side  or  the  totalitarianism  from  the  other,  then  one  must  be  willing 
to  take  a  middle  way  and  to  pay  the  price  for  responsibility. 

At  the  end  of  Tropic  of  Cancer,  Henry  Miller  says:  “Human  beings 
make  a  strange  flora  and  fauna.  From  the  distance  they  appear  negligible ; 
close  up  they  are  apt  to  appear  ugly  and  malicious.”  What  Miller  says  is 
right  enough,  but  he  leaves  out  what  matters  most.  There  is  a  middle 
distance  from  ivhich  to  look  at  man,  the  flexible  distance  of  decency  and 
art,  of  civilized  society,  which  defines  both  a  man  looking  and  a  man 
looked  at;  and  from  this  distance  human  beings  can  look  pretty  good, 
important,  even  beautif  ul  sometimes,  worthy  of  respect. 


XX 

cAcldictionA 

g4 —  Ohe  Problem  A  0/  cAlcoliol 
I 

THE  CHURCH  CONFRONTS  THE  ALCOHOL  PROBLEM 

Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart 

( Extracts  from  an  address  to  the  Convention  of  The  Canadian  Federation 
on  Alcohol  Problems,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  November  30,  1965) 

The  Alcohol  Problem 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  the  “alcohol  problem”?  Mani¬ 
festly  it  is  not  immediately  obvious.  No  one  imagines  alcohol  in  its 
various  industrial  uses  to  be  anything  but  a  blessing.  Very  few  would 
forbid  a  doctor  to  prescribe  it  in  a  medicine.  Some  who  are  very  aware 
of  an  “alcohol  problem”  in  other  contexts  find  no  problem  at  all  in 
their  own  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  Not  long  ago  I  took  part  in  a 
gathering  of  workers  in  the  field  of  alcohol  problems  where  a  number  of 
those  present  discussed  them  over  glasses  of  ale. 

And  yet  everyone,  even  the  confirmed  drinker,  even  the  alcoholic, 
perhaps  most  of  all  the  alcoholic,  knows  that  there  is  an  “alcohol  prob¬ 
lem”  or  at  least  that  there  are  problems  related  to  alcohol.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  better  way  to  put  it  for  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  not  really  one 
problem  at  all  but  a  whole  complex  of  problems  having  one  factor  in 
common— the  consumption  of  alcohol.  Unless  we  are  very  careful,  there¬ 
fore,  to  include  in  our  perspective  the  whole  of  that  complex  we  may 
use  the  same  phrase  “the  alcohol  problem”  to  refer  to  quite  different 
things.  When  that  happens  we  quite  literally  don’t  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Our  first  necessity  is,  therefore,  to  clarify  just  what  we 
are  including  under  that  umbrella  phrase.  .  .  . 

I  shall  start  with  an  area  of  manifest  agreement  by  saying  that  the 
alcohol  problem  includes  the  problem  of  alcoholism.  ...  It  does  not 
constitute  the  whole  problem,  but  it  is  a  big  enough  one  with  our  100,000 
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alcoholics  in  Ontario  alone,  according  to  the  Ontario  Alcoholism  and 
Addiction  Research  Foundation.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  several  hundred 
thousand  dependents  of  those  alcoholics  cannot  ignore  it  and  will  not 
easily  forgive  us  if  we  do.  But  there  is  more  to  the  alcohol  problem  than 
that. 

I  am  sure  we  can  agree  that  there  is  in  “the  alcohol  problem”  also 
the  problem  of  what  I  shall  call  misplaced  drinking.  Those  who  engage 
in  it  are  not  alcoholics  and  they  may  not  even  be  habitual  heavy  drinkers, 
but  their  drinking  is  misplaced  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  mis¬ 
placed  simply  in  that  it  follows  too  much  previous  drinking  so  that  the 
net  result  is  drunkenness.  I  recall  on  one  occasion  helping  restrain  a  man 
threatening  to  murder  his  wife  after  smashing  the  household  furniture. 
He  was  not  an  aloholic.  He  was  merely  drunk.  Others  misplace  their 
drinking  differently.  They  are  often  not  even  drunk.  They  have  merely 
“been  drinking”  and  then  they  attempt  to  do  something  for  which  drink¬ 
ing  renders  them  incompetent,  to  drive  a  car,  or  fly  an  aircraft,  or  to 
count  their  own  sleeping  pills,  and  the  result  may  be  tragedy.  All  this  is 
included,  as  I  understand  it,  in  “the  alcohol  problem”. 

But  there  is  more.  Especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  there  is 
more.  Behind  alcoholism  and  misplaced  drinking  there  is  human  inade¬ 
quacy  and  wrongdoing.  I  am  astonished  sometimes  at  the  silly  stereotype 
which  is  abroad  of  the  judgmental  church  damning  the  poor  sick  alcoholic 
or  the  impoverished  drunk.  That  picture  is  a  caricature.  The  Church 
says,  and  has  always  said,  that  the  victim  of  alcohol  is  also  in  part  a 
victim  of  his  own  weakness  and  usually  of  his  own  earlier  wilful  wrong 
choices.  But  there  is  nothing  new  in  that.  The  alcoholic,  when  he  comes 
to  self-knowledge,  knows  it  perfectly  well  himself  and  the  Church  regards 
him  far  more  as  victim  than  culprit  and  seeks  to  bring  him  to  deliverance. 

The  Church  has  very  rarely,  if  ever,  vented  its  most  vitriolic  words 
on  the  drunk.  They  were  reserved  for  something  else— for  what  in  the  old- 
fashioned  phrase  of  the  temperance  movement  was  called  “the  liquor 
traffic”.  And  here  surely  the  old  temperance  advocates  had  a  point.  To 
talk  about  the  “alcohol  problem”  and  not  include  in  its  scope  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  beverage  alcohol  by  a  multi-million  dollar  business  enterprise  is 
one  of  the  purest  exercises  in  hypocrisy  or  else  one  of  the  greatest  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  myopia  imaginable.  And  that  does  not  make  of  me  a 
prohibitionist.  But  it  does  make  me  a  critic  of  the  whole  promotional 
programme  of  the  beverage  alcohol  industry  and  goes  a  long  way  to 
make  me  personally  abstain  from  drinking  the  industry’s  products.  At 
this  point  I  agree  with  a  remark  of  George  Bernard  Shaw’s,  which  goes 
something  like  this,  “If  a  natural  choice  between  drunkenness  and  sobriety 
were  possible  in  our  city,  I  should  leave  the  people  free  to  choose.  But 
when  I  see  an  enormous  capitalist  organization  pushing  drink  under 
people’s  noses  at  every  corner  and  pocketing  the  price  while  leaving  me 
and  others  to  pay  the  colossal  damages,  then  I  am  prepared  to  smash 
that  organization.” 

But  there  is  still  more  to  the  problem  and  it  is  altogether  too  easy 
to  project  onto  one  industry  the  sins  of  a  whole  society.  .  .  . 

Our  use  of  alcohol  both  reflects  and  is  reflected  in  our  society’s  stan¬ 
dards  of  value ,  our  sense  of  priorities  arid  our  accepted  patterns  of  conduct. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  inglorious  comparisons  which  can  be  made 
between  our  outlay  for  alcohol  and  our  outlay  for  good  works  or  even  for 
education  but  sometimes  it  takes  a  particular  incident  to  make  us  see 
ourselves  as  we  are.  We  live  in  a  far  more  alcohol-oriented  society  than 
we  often  like  to  admit.  And  that  in  turn,  of  course,  reflects  the  dis¬ 
orientation  of  much  of  our  society  to  the  greater  realities  of  faith,  purpose 
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and  human  fellowship.  All  this  in  the  last  analysis  also  touches  on  “the 
alcohol  problem”.  At  one  pole  it  is  an  alcohol  problem,  at  the  other  it 
is  one  manifestation  of  the  problem  of  a  disoriented  society  and  of 
disoriented  persons. 

With  that  I  would  like  to  leave  “the  alcohol  problem”  if  I  may, 
but  I  must  add  one  last  wrnrd  before  turning  to  look  at  the  Church.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  at  the  centre  of  the  maze  are  tiuo  constants ,  the  depres¬ 
sant  action  and  addicting  quality  of  alcohol  and  the  varied  and  largely 
unpredictable  susceptibility  of  human  beings  to  it.  Let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  those  constants  in  considering  their  further  consequences.  Every  aspect 
of  the  alcohol  problem  ultimately  relates  back  to  a  little  understood 
action  of  a  chemical  in  the  brain  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has  drunk  it. 
Without  alcohol  inside  a  person  there  is  no  alcohol  problem.  The 
churches  in  the  day  of  the  powerful  temperance  movements  tended  to 
focus  on  that  fact  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  others  and  it  has  become 
today  by  reaction  almost  unpopular  to  mention  it.  But  the  fact  remains. 

The  Church  and  the  Alcohol  Problem 

Now  to  turn  to  the  Church  and  the  Churches.  I  shall  not  attempt 
a  profound  theological  definition  of  the  Church,  but  perhaps  you  will 
forgive  me  what  might  be  called  a  rough  working  definition: 

The  Church  is  a  fellowship  of  those  committed  to  Christ 
and  so  to  His  command  that  we  embody  the  same  spirit  toward 
others  which  led  Him  to  give  Himself  completely  out  of  concern 
for  us.  It  is  that  commitment  which  has  compelled  the  Church 
to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  alcohol. 

The  range  of  positions  held  by  the  Church  in  respect  to  alcohol  is 
considerable.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those  groups  which  have 
required  abstinence  of  their  members  and  have  crusaded  for  prohibition 
as  a  public  policy.  At  the  other  are  certain  Churches  which  distinguish 
between  abstinence  and  temperance  or  sobriety  and  pursue  the  latter 
while  leaving  the  former  as  an  open  option  for  those  in  special  circum¬ 
stances  or  with  a  special  vocation.  Somewhere  in  the  middle  are  Churches 
like  my  own  which  commend  abstinence  but  do  not  require  it,  regard 
prohibition  as  impractical  but  legislative  control  as  essential  and  usually 
see  promotion  as  an  unmitigated  evil. 

Yet  through  all  the  varying  positions  of  the  Churches  run  two  common 
factors,  a  common  dynamic,  the  dynamic  of  Christian  discipleship,  and 
a  common  determination  to  grapple  with  the  totality  of  a  problem  which 
has  become  an  enormous  social  evil.  In  the  eye  of  the  Churches,  and  in 
this  they  are  at  one,  it  is  not  enough  to  stress  rehabilitation  without  pre¬ 
vention  nor  yet  to  stress  prevention  without  seeking  to  retrieve  the 
enslaved.  It  is  not  enough  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  drunkard  in  the 
name  of  society  nor  yet  upon  society  in  defence  of  the  drunkard.  Rather 
it  is  imperative  that  the  mercy  and  judgment  of  God  be  discerned  upon 
both  and  upon  ourselves. 

Accordingly  the  activity  of  the  Churches  in  the  field  of  alcohol  covers 
almost  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  possible.  All  Churches  seek  in  one 
way  or  another  to  aid  the  alcoholic.  Many  provide  hospitality  for  A.A. 
groups  and  some  have  gone  further,  like  the  Salvation  Army  with  its 
Harbour  Light  Centres,  or  my  own  United  Church  with  its  beginning 
of  a  half-way  house  programme.  Most  Churches  attempt  to  give  pre¬ 
ventive  instruction  to  their  own  people,  some  according  to  their  separate 
teachings,  some  following  specific  courses  of  study  on  alcohol.  At  the 
same  time  roost  Churches  apply  pressure  on  political  leadership  to  lestrain 
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or  control  the  trade  in  alcoholic  beverages  in  ony  way  or  another,  and 
to  provide  services  to  the  alcoholic. 

Broadly  the  stance  of  the  Churches  may  be  said,  I  think,  to  be  one 
of  wide  ranging  concern  with  a  real  anxiety  to  see  the  issues  steadily 
and  see  them  whole,  but  also  to  do  something  effective  about  them.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  To  deal  relevantly  with  all  that  is  involved  in  the  alcohol  problem 
will  demand  of  us  a  willingness  to  reach  out  beyond  our  own  set 
approaches  and  a  readiness  to  honor  the  witness  of  those  who  disagree. 
But  it  will  demand  of  us  also  sufficient  integrity  to  follow  the  logic  of 
our  concern  to  its  rational  end.  It  will  involve  a  willingness  to  see  the 
whole  problem  as  a  whole.  As  one  who  abstains,  I  believe  that  in  our 
society  and  times  and  under  today’s  circumstances  we  should  be  led 
towards  personal  abstinence  as  well  as  to  public  education,  to  legislative 
controls  and  to  rehabilitative  facilities  for  the  alcoholic.  But  there  will 
be  those  who  disagree  both  in  the  Churches  and  out  of  them  and  of 
them  I  can  only  demand  that  they  be  honest  and  faithful  to  their  own 
light.  No  one  of  us  can  afford  the  insolence  of  self-righteousness.  My 
own  abstinence  owes  more  to  an  Army  Sergeant  in  a  British  pub  than 
to  any  preacher  on  temperance.  His  comment  over  his  beer  was  very 
simple  and  ran  something  like  this:  “If  I  weren’t  on  to  it,  if  I  were  you, 
I’d  leave  the  damn  stuff  alone.”  Conversely,  I  suspect  the  moderationist 
owes  something  to  the  drys.  It  is  the  crusading  dry,  after  all,  who  has 
kept  alive  the  realization  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  faced  and  with¬ 
out  that  realization  the  moderationist  easily  ceases  to  be  concerned  and 
may  even  cease  to  be  moderate. 

We  have  to  work  together  whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  The  alcohol 
problem  is  too  big  for  any  one  of  us  or  any  group  of  us  separately.  But 
there  is  no  use  working  together  unless  we  are  working  on  the  issue  as 
a  whole,  acknowledging  all  its  aspects.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  are  not  simply  against  something,  nor  are  we  merely  objective 
analysts  of  “problems”.  We  are  for  something.  We  are  for  the  life  of 
sobriety  in  the  true  sense,  the  life  under  control  because  it  is  strong  in 
spirit.  And  unless  we  catch  a  vision  of  that  life  and  men  catch  it  from 
us  and  come  alive  with  it,  no  amount  of  study  and  research  and  work 
and  no  amount  of  legislation  will  accomplish  much.  .  .  . 

The  Church  has  been  called  the  conscience  of  society.  As  I  con¬ 
sider  the  role  of  the  Churches  in  the  temperance  movement  it  ought 
surely  to  be  somewhat  analogous.  The  Churches  should  be  eager  for  all 
that  research  can  contribute  to  knowledge  and  all  that  education  can 
add  to  enlightened  decision  but  it  must  ever  be  the  Churches’  role  to 
insist  that  in  our  attitude  to  alcohol  there  is  a  moral  issue  also  and  a 
spiritual  concern,  and  to  insist  that  we  are  knit  together,  not  only  in 
considering  a  common  problem,  but  in  pursuit  of  the  full  free  life  of 
maturity  and  dedication  for  all  men  in  a  society  threatened  by  many 
forms  of  enslavement,  among  them  the  tyranny  of  alcohol. 


II 

ABUSE? 

(An  editorial  in  the  United  Church  Observer,  January  15,  1966) 

A  year  ago  the  Canadian  people  spent  $1,904,000,000  on  smoking  and 
drinking. 

Of  this,  $1,092,000,000  was  spent  on  alcoholic  beverages.  Another 
$812,000,000  went  for  tobacco  and  smokers’  accessories. 

This  is  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  we  spent  on  home  furnishings 
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and  five  times  what  we  spent  on  furniture.  It  is  nearly  double  what 
homeowners  spent  on  fuel,  electricity  and  gas  combined. 

It  s  almost  exactly  three  times  what  we  spent  for  all  boys’  and  men’s 
clothing.  It  is  more  than  40  times  as  much  as  all  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions  trom  all  Canadian  corporations. 


More  than  Medicare 

JVe  spend  nearly  four  times  as  much  on  tobacco  and  liquor  as  on 
family  and  youth  alloivances.  Our  total  bill  for  liquor  and  tobacco  is 
1-  times  as  high  as  all  the  pensions  for  all  the  veterans  of  World  Wars 
l  and  II. 


This  is  19  times  as  much  as  a  national  medicare  scheme  would  cost 
above  present  expenditures,  according  to  a  Toronto  Star  estimate  of 
medicare  costs  December  1,  1965. 

It  is  appioximately  47  times  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to  provide  free 
tuition  for  all  qualified  Canadian  university  students. 

I  he  recent  reports  on  poverty  in  Canada  draw  this  wasteful  trade 
to  our  attention.  The  beverage  alcohol  industry  has  a  lot  to  answer  for 
in  this  matter.  For  two  centuries  the  Canadian  Indian  has  been  exploited 
by  the  alcohol  industry.  1  he  poor  and  the  weak  continue  to  be  exploited 
by  the  distillers  and  brewers.  Every  stockholder  in  such  industries  can 
think  about  that. 


Babies  Don’t  Drink 

Canadians  are  spending  $100  per  year  for  every  man,  woman,  child, 
and  baby  in  the  country.  Babies  and  small  children,  and  a  good  many 
adults,  too,  don’t  smoke  and  drink.  A  good  many  more  are  temperate 
in  their  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  It  means  that  almost  two  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  by  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
people,  many  of  whom  can’t  afford  it. 

The  $1.9  billion  (much  of  which,  of  course,  is  recouped  by  govern¬ 
ments  through  taxation)  is  only  a  portion  of  the  real  cost  to  society.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  proportion  of  our  astronomic  costs  of  crime,  high¬ 
way  accidents  absenteeism,  fire  destruction,  that  should  be  charged  to 
alcohol. 

Whenever  we  write  about  this  sort  of  thing  the  scoffers  dismiss  our 
criticism  and  cow  some  of  the  critics  by  labelling  us  puritans,  kill-joys, 
prohibitionists.  This  is  not  the  question  before  us.  Prohibition  did  not 
work  and  is  an  unnecessary  infringement  on  the  rights  of  individuals 
who  drink  and  smoke  temperately.  Many  good  citizens,  including  many 
sincere  Christians,  enjoy  alcohol  and  tobacco  in  moderation.  Those  who 
don’t  should  neither  seek  to  deny  them  their  privilege,  nor  suggest  that 
total  abstainers  or  non-smokers  are  in  any  way  superior  to  them. 

But  some  new  things  have  been  added  since  tobacco  was  discovered 
and  automobiles  were  built  which  should  make  responsible  persons,  be 
they  moderate  consumers  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  or  abstainers,  co-operate 
in  a  common  concern. 

One  is  that  there  are  about  250,000  alcoholics  in  Canada  (228,115  in 
1962,  but  they  are  increasing)  directly  hurting  at  least  a  million  persons. 
Another  is  that  excessive  use  of  tobacco  is  a  serious  threat  to  health. 

Did  you  wonder  about  that  incessant  beer  advertising  during  the 
fall,  as  you  watched  football  games  with  your  boy?  Do  you  ever  think 
about  it  when  you  watch  the  hockey  games  Saturday  night  with  your 
children?  Did  you  notice  any  inconsistency  between  the  radio  jingles 
urging  you  to  drink  more  alcohol  and  the  annual  campaign  to  end  the 
New  Year’s  drunken  driving?  Do  you  ever  wonder  why  beer  advertising 
has  become  so  blatant  and  so  continuous? 

It  is  because  the  revenues  are  enormous,  the  profits  great,  the  share- 
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holders  numerous.  Governments  have  become  dependent,  and  some 
political  parties  reliant  on  it.  Most  newspapers,  magazines  and  broad¬ 
casters  feel  they  just  have  to  have  alcohol  and  tobacco  advertising. 

This  is  why  we  Canadians  hear  so  little  of  these  facts.  No  radio  or 
TV  commentator,  no  successful  politician,  no  newspaper  editor  is  likely 
to  deal  forthrightly  with  this  subject.  And  even  ministers  in  their  pulpits 
and  laymen  at  their  work  have  become  almost  silent  about  one  of  the 
most  paradoxical  issues  of  our  time. 

Every  responsible  person  knows  that  too  many  Canadians  are 
drinking  and  smoking  too  much. 

Yet  we  are  all  the  objects  of  a  constant,  tasteless  barrage  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  a  trade  that  is  concerned  for  profits,  and  apparently  callous 
about  the  waste  and  suffering  that  result. 

The  Great  Paradox 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  government-supported  addiction  research. 
We  are  spending  money,  and  some  people  are  spending  their  lives,  trying 
to  control  these  excesses.  In  Ottawa,  Health  and  Welfare  are  trying  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  dangers  of  cigarette-smoking. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  high-priced  copywriters,  and  smooth¬ 
voiced  announcers  being  used  to  get  more  and  more  people  to  drink  and 
smoke  more  and  more.  And  in  some  provinces  government  agencies  set 
up  to  control  consumption  are  actually  in  the  business  of  promoting  sales. 

We  see  no  hope  for  any  effective  education  on  addiction  and  intem¬ 
perance  as  long  as  such  advertising  is  permitted.  We  see  no  hope  for 
temperance  or  moderation  outside  nationalization  of  the  manufacture, 
distribution  and  sale  of  tobacco  and  alcohol  products. 

We  believe  tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  available  for 
those  who  enjoy  their  use.  But  because  the  toll  in  efficiency  and  life  is 
so  great,  we  believe  no  person  or  industry  has  the  right  to  promote  their 
use  for  the  sake  of  personal  gain. 


III 

A  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  GOVERNMENT  POLICY 

(Extracts  from  address  by  the  Hon.  Matthew  B.  Dymond,  M.D.C.M., 
Minister  of  Health  for  Ontario  in  the  Ontario  Legislature, 

June  7,  1965) 

“The  Government  of  Ontario  is  prepared  to  declare  alcoholism  a 
public  health  problem  requiring  for  its  prevention  and  control  a  com¬ 
plete  programme  of  education  and  information,  early  detection,  treat¬ 
ment  and  rehabilitation,  together  with  continuing  research  .  .  . 

“We  project  the  cost  ten  years  hence  to  be  §18  million  .  .  .” 

(Ed.  Note— the  budgeted  cost  of  such  services  by  Ontario  in  1965-66 
was  §2,300,000.) 

IV 

A  VIEW  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY 

(Extract  from  an  Investment  Research  Report  by  W.  C.  Pitpeld  & 

Co.  Ltd.  and  Hugh  Mackay  &  Co.  Ltd.  on  The  Canadian 
Brewing  Industry,  dated  October  18,  1965) 

“In  the  future,  increases  in  tax  rates  will  likely  be  limited,  since 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  various  govern¬ 
ments  that  the  present  high  level  of  taxation  is  limiting  consumption 
and  hence  total  tax  revenues.” 
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V 

ONTARIO’S  WAR  ON  ALCOHOLISM 

Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Purdy 

(Planning  Associate ,  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  Province  of  Ontario) 

(Note:  Mr.  Purdy,  a  minister  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  and 
widely  known  for  his  cartoons  in  the  Observer,  has  a  senior  planning 
responsibility  in  the  new  $1,800,000  offensive  of  the  Ontario  Government 
against  alcoholism.  This  is  a  summary  of  his  address  at  the  Conveners’ 
Colloquium,  Toronto,  January  12,  1965.) 

In  summary  the  Foundation’s  future  plans  are  as  follows: 

1.  Ontario’s  present  alcoholic  population  of  90,000—100,000  people  will 
reach  120,000  in  20  years  unless  in  the  meantime  prevention  and 
treatment  activities  are  substantially  expanded. 

2.  At  the  spring  1965  session  the  Ontario  Legislature,  in  effect,  declared 
“war”  on  alcoholism  and  recognized  it  as  a  public  health  program  of 
education  and  information,  early  detection,  treatment  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  together  with  continuing  research.  The  Foundation  is  charged 
with  playing  the  leading  role  in  such  a  program  in  co-operation 
with  other  government  and  private  organizations  and  agencies  of 
Ontario.  The  Church  community  represents  one  of  the  major  groups 
with  remarkable  but  largely  undeveloped  potential  in  this  area. 

3.  PREVENTION  will  be  achieved  mainly  by: 

a)  expanding  the  present  educational  programs  in  the  schools; 

b)  expanding  the  advertising  and  publicity  reaching  adults; 

c)  developing  industrial  programs  with  a  view  to  the  earliest  possible 
recognition  of  pre-alcoholic  symptoms; 

d)  developing  and  expanding  existing  community  programs  for  the 
early  detection  and  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

4.  TREATMENT  of  alcoholism  should  be  considered  separately  for 
three  main  groups: 

a)  the  employed  alcoholic  population  about  50,000  for  whom  indus¬ 
trially-oriented  staff  and  facilities  are  needed  for  diagnosis  and 
out-patient  treatment  with  referrals  where  needed  to  other 
facilities. 

b)  the  40,000  individuals  in  the  alcoholic  population  not  employed 
and  for  whom  there  is  a  need  for:  (i)  home  and  agency  treatment; 
(ii)  out-patient  clinical  treatment;  and  (iii)  day  care  and  hospital 
treatment; 

c)  the  skid  row  and  chronic  drunkenness  offender— 9,000  to  10,000 
for  whom  there  is  a  need  for:  (i)  changes  in  law  and/or  its  adminis¬ 
tration  regarding  public  drunkenness;  (ii)  medically  staffed  de¬ 
toxication  and  diagnostic  units  in  major  cities;  (iii)  small  Halfway 
House  rehabilitation  units;  and  (iv)  rehabilitation  farms  for  up 
to  3,000  semi-permanent  occupants. 

5.  While  the  Foundation  now  has  in  7  of  Ontario’s  10  economic  regions, 
skeletal  programs  of  research,  education  and  out-patient  treatment,  the 
expanded  facilities  proposed  above  call  for  a  four  to  fivefold  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  professional  personnel  having  specialized  treatment 
in  the  management  of  addictions.  On  the  wider  field  of  community 
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co-operation  where  the  various  professions  and  disciplines  are  involved 
with  alcoholism  as  part  of  their  service  to  the  community  an  expanded 
program  of  professional  education  at  the  under-graduate  and  graduate 
levels  is  also  indicated.  The  implications  for  vast  developments  of 
the  work-shop,  seminar,  and  summer  course  programs  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  have  a  clear  claim  on  the  educational  development  of  the 
Foundation’s  program. 

In  order  to  provide  the  training  required  the  Foundation  will 
establish,  as  soon  as  possible,  small  in-patient  units  in  each  of  the 
four  or  five  University  centres  in  Ontario  where  professional  health 
training  is  now  concentrated.  These  in-patient  units  would  serve 
both  for  the  treatment  of  patients  and  the  clinical  training  of  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  including  clergy.  A  total  of  approximately  350 
to  400  hospital  beds  is  envisaged. 

Again  may  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  and  con¬ 
sideration  you  have  given  to  this  subject  midst  many  other  demands  which 
confront  you.  The  Foundation  recognizes  the  splendid  contribution  the 
Christian  church  has  made  in  facing  social  problems  and  looks  to  even 
greater  cooperation  with  out  developing  program  in  the  future. 

VI 

EXTENT  OF  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

{Extracts  from  an  Investment  Research  Report  by  W.  C.  Pitpeld  if  Co. 
Ltd.  and  Hugh  Mackay  if  Co.  Ltd.  on  The  Canadian  Brewing  Industry , 

dated  October  18,  1965) 

“The  average  adult  Canadian  drinks  325  bottles  of  beer  every  year 
(just  under  a  barrel) ,  a  figure  which  has  shown  very  little  increase  over 
the  past  decade.  As  a  result,  beer  consumption  has  grown  at  a  mere  3.3% 
per  year  in  line  with  the  growth  of  total  population,  and  only  slightly 
faster  than  the  growth  of  the  adult  population.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  during  the  10  year  period  between  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1953  and  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1963,  beer  consumption  per 
adult  increased  only  6%  as  compared  to  22%  for  spirits  and  47%  for  wines. 
In  addition  consumer  expenditures  for  beer  increased  by  only  34%  be¬ 
tween  1952  and  1961,  while  Canadian  consumers  were  spending  61%  more 
on  other  alcoholic  beverages  .  . 


VII 


A  FEW  COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS 


Apparent  per  capita  consumption  of  absolute  alcohol 
in  alcoholic  beverages  by  persons  aged  15  and  over 
Cost  of  alcoholic  beverages  sold  per  capita  aged  15 
and  over 

Estimated  number  of  alcoholics 

Alcoholics  per  100,000  population  aged  20  and  over 


1951 

1961 

1.47 

1.59 

$55.70 

$76.61 

132,260 

230,025 

1,600 

2,140 

(Data  from  12th  Annual  Report  of  Ontario  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Addiction  Research  Foundation) 
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VIII 

A  NEWSPAPER  COMMENT 

(Extract  fiom  an  editorial  in  Toronto  “Globe  and  Mail”,  February  25th, 
1965 ,  commenting  on  the  death  of  a  student  in  a  car  accident  after 
drinking  heavily  at  a  fraternity  beer  drinking  contest  sponsored 
by  a  brewer’s  agent.) 

Society  as  a  whole  views  this  over-indulgence  with  indulgence.  Boys 
will  be  boys.  When  the  students  at  Ryerson  and  other  institutions  earlier 
this  university  year  established  the  fad  of  drinking  the  pub  dry  there  was 
little  public  outcry.  No.  It  takes  a  death  to  bring  on  the  indignation. 

We  have  created  the  atmosphere  in  which  excess  is  acceptable  (until 
the  consequences  become  too  painful),  in  which  the  stein-tilting  student  is 
not  a  common  drunk  but  the  portrait  of  camaraderie,  in  which  it  is  the 
done  thing  for  a  child  (and  they  are  children)  to  swill  himself  into  an 
honourable  vomit.” 


IX 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  FATAL  TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS 

(Extracts  from  an  article  by  Melvin  L.  Selzer,  M.D.,  and  Sue  Weiss, 
M.S.W.,  in  “Additions”,  Winter,  1965 ) 

That  a  deadly  epidemic  is  raging  on  our  highways  is  by  now  beyond 
dispute.  Well  over  a  million  lives  have  been  taken  by  this  epidemic 
since  1900  and  if  the  present  toll  continues  its  upward  spiral,  another 
million  persons  will  die  of  traffic  injuries  in  the  next  12  to  15  years. 
Although  this  paper  will  focus  on  driver  aspects,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  minimize  the  urgent  need  for  safer  car  design  and  intelligent  highway 
planning. 

A  number  of  studies  have  revealed  a  significant  relationship  between 
intoxicated  drivers  and  automobile  accidents,  a  relationship  that  tends 
to  be  more  prominent  with  serious  accidents.  Studies  of  fatally  injured 
drivers  indicate  that  approximately  50  per  cent  have  blood  alcohol  levels 
of  0.15  per  cent  or  higher  with  an  additional  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
drivers  having  lower  blood  alcohol  levels.  Unfortunately,  these  studies 
do  not  reveal  whether  or  not  the  fatally  injured  intoxicated  drivers  were 
chronic  alcoholics,  a  question  of  considerable  importance  if  we  are  to 
control  a  menacing  public  health  problem. 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  incidence  of 
chronic  alcoholism  in  drivers  responsible  for  fatal  (non-pedestrian)  traffic 
accidents.  .  .  . 

Of  72  drivers  responsible  for  fatal  traffic  accidents  in  Washtenaw 
County,  Michigan,  29  (40  per  cent)  were  alcoholic,  seven  (10  per  cent) 
were  pre-alcoholic  and  36  (50  per  cent)  were  non-alcoholic.  Hence,  one- 
half  of  the  drivers  had  serious  drinking  problems  of  a  chronic  nature. 
Of  the  46  (64  per  cent)  drivers  known  to  have  been  drinking  prior  to  the 
fatal  accident,  35  (75  per  cent)  were  alcoholics  or  pre-alcoholics. 

Many  of  the  29  alcoholic  drivers  had  a  long  history  of  serious  psycho¬ 
pathology  which  may  well  have  contributed  to  their  accident-susceptibility. 
They  were  frequently  paranoid  (52  per  cent),  violent  (28  per  cent) , 
depressed  (28  per  cent)  and  suicidal  (14  per  cent). 

The  records  revealed  that  13  (45  per  cent)  alcoholics  had  at  least 
one  prior  arrest  for  drunk  driving  or  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct,  and 
three  had  long  since  had  their  licenses  to  drive  revoked.  In  addition, 
the  alcoholic  drivers  were  responsible  for  significantly  more  prior  serious 
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accidents  and  moving  traffic  violations  than  the  non-alcoholic  drivers  in 
this  study.  Two  of  the  alcoholic  drivers  had  killed  other  persons  in  prior 
traffic  accidents  while  driving  in  an  intoxicated  state. 

This  study  demonstrates  that  an  identifiable  group  of  alcoholic 
drivers  was  responsible  for  approximately  one-half  of  the  fatal  accidents. 
Many  serious  traffic  accidents  are  caused  by  alcoholic,  intoxicated  persons 
whose  illness  immunizes  them  against  present  deterrents.  Only  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  detect,  restrain,  and  rehabilitate  the  alcoholic  driver 
will  protect  us  from  the  “inevitabilities”  which  are  now  mislabeled 
“accidents”. 


X 

BLOOD,  ALCOHOL  AND  DRIVING  SKILL 

(Results  of  a  study  of  practical  road  tests  of  50  experienced  automobile 
drivers  by  B.  B.  Coldwell,  D.  W.  Penner,  H.  W.  Smith,  G.  H.  W.  Lucas, 
R.  F.  Rodgers  and  F.  Darroch,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Studies  on  Alcohol,  December,  1958) 

Under  the  given  experimental  conditions,  impairment  of  driving  skill 
was  definitely  evident  in  1  subject  at  a  venous  blood  alcohol  level  of 
0.36  per  mil.  Signs  of  impairment  were  observed  in  5  out  of  7  subjects 
whose  venous  blood  alcohol  levels  at  the  time  of  driving  did  not  exceed 
0.50  per  mil.  Heavy  drinkers  showed  less  impairment  of  driving  per¬ 
formance  than  light  drinkers  at  the  same  blood  alcohol  levels,  but  8  out 
of  10  of  the  heavy  drinkers  exhibited  signs  of  impaired  driving  skill  at 
venous  blood  alcohol  concentrations  ranging  from  0.50  to  1.20  per  mil. 
No  driver  retained  his  nondrinking  driving  skill  at  a  blood  alcohol  level 
approaching  1.50  per  mil.  Statistically,  half  of  the  50  drivers  tested  exhi¬ 
bited  significant  impairment  of  driving  skill  at  a  venous  blood  alcohol 
concentration  of  0.78  per  mil  (0.078  per  cent). 

Car-handling  ability  (as  distinct  from  ability  to  avoid  hitting  objects) 
deteriorated  considerably  in  most  drivers  even  at  relatively  low  venous 
blood  alcohol  levels. 

It  is  concluded  that  under  actual  driving  conditions,  particularly  in 
many  urban  areas,  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  driving  performance  would  be 
more  pronounced  than  that  observed  in  these  experiments. 

XI 

BEER  ADS 

(Extracts  from  editorial  in  “United  Church  Observer” 

May  15  th,  1965) 

That  was  quite  a  revelation  made  by  the  beer,  wine  and  liquor  in¬ 
terests  just  after  Easter.  They  are  organizing  a  joint  representation  to 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Provincial  Liquor  Commissioners  to  ask  for 
the  same  advertising  privileges  as  the  manufacturers  of  other  products. 

“They  want  a  set-up,”  reported  The  Globe  and  Mail,  “whereby  liquor 
advertisements  may  show  bottles,  glasses,  and  drinkers— in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  advertisements  selling  soft  drinks,  tea  and  coffee.” 

“Our  organization,”  says  H.  A.  S.  Fraser,  executive  director  of  the 
Distillers’  Association  which  “speaks  for  27  licensed  distillers,  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  national  advertising  code  with  a  minimum  of  restric¬ 
tions”  .  .  . 

The  alcohol  interests  are  big,  rich,  powerful  and  socially  irresponsible. 
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Their  aim  is,  we  repeat,  to  persuade  more  and  more  people  to  drink 
more.  The  price  to  society  is  tens  of  thousands  on  the  social  and  moral 
scrap-heap,  a  costly  toll  on  the  streets  and  highways,  in  the  courts,  and 
prisons  and  hospitals.  It’s  now  exacting  its  price  from  the  teen-age  popula¬ 
tion.  While  a  sad  little  effort  at  alcohol  education  goes  on  in  some  high 
schools,  there  is  on  radio  and  television,  and  through  the  printed  page, 
a  massive  and  sustained  effort  to  persuade  them  that  to  drink  is  grown-up 
and  smart. 

We  have  to  insist  that  our  provincial  Liquor  Control  Boards  are 
there  to  exercise  control,  not  assist  in  promotion. 

XII 

SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS 

( Extracts  from  “Toronto  Star”  News  Item ) 

(Thomas  Dasovich,  23,  student  at  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute, 
Toronto,  was  killed  January  23,  1965  when  he  drove  his  car  along  the 
pedestrian  walks  of  Allan  Gardens  and  into  the  paths  of  two  cars  on 
Gerrard  Street.  He  was  reported  to  have  drunk  25  to  30  pints  of  beer 
at  a  “Ryerson  Interfraternity  Endurance  Contest”  for  which  O’Keefe 
Brewery  put  up  a  trophy.) 

“Ryerson  to  Probe  Charge  Dead  Student  in  Beer  Contest.” 

“Pastor  Says  Beer  Man  at  Ryerson  Frat  Party.” 

“Ernest  W.  Harley,  a  Toronto  district  sales  manager  for  the 
brewery,  and  Conn  Harris,  the  salesman  who  arranged  the  contest,  were 
both  asked  to  resign  .  . 

“O’Keefe  charged  in  Beer  Contest.” 

“O’Keefe’s  fined  $2,000  in  fatal  drinking  bout.” 

“Hord  wants  O’Keefe  license  suspended.” 

“Breweries  will  be  limited  to  60  salesmen  each  under  a  ruling  of 
the  Ontario  Liquor  Control  Board  .  .  .  the  ruling  followed  investigation 
of  the  death  of  Ryerson  student,  Thomas  Dasovich  .  . 

“W.  Denis  Whitaker,  a  former  sports  star  and  war  hero,  said  last 
night  he  has  left  the  presidency  of  O’Keefe  Brewing  Co.  Ltd.  but  neither 
he  nor  the  company  would  say  why  .  . 

“He  denied  any  connection  between  his  leaving  and  the  trouble 
the  company  experienced  recently  over  presentation  of  a  beer-drinking 
trophy  for  competition  between  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  Fra¬ 
ternities.” 


XIII 

“NEAR  BEER”  AND  CHAMPAGNE  O 

( Extracts  from  an  article  in  “Toe  Alphacate,”  September,  1965) 

Ordinarily  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  not  “our  cup  of  tea”  but  a 
good  friend  of  Toe  Alpha  forwarded  an  interesting  article  from  this  very 
august  journal  describing  the  antics  of  the  American  brewers  to  indoc¬ 
trinate  youth  in  the  use  of  “near-beer”.  It  might  be  explained  that  “near- 
beer”  smells,  tastes  and  looks  like  beer  and  is  brewed  like  it,  but  the 
alcohol  is  steamed  off  leaving  less  than  0.5%  content.  The  battle  lines 
are  drawn. 

Those  interested  in  the  field  of  alcohol  education  say  “It’s  insidious. 
Brewers  now  are  wheedling  people  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.”  Brewers 
report  that  “It’s  better  than  that  soft-drink  stuff  that  rots  your  teeth  out 
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and  ruins  your  system.”  An  article  in  the  brewers  magazine  laments  that 
“the  hoppy,  tingling,  taunting  taste  of  beer”  sometimes  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  teen-ager  to  make  the  change-over  from  the  years  of  being  “con¬ 
ditioned  to  the  pretty-coloured,  relatively  bland,  pleasantly  inane  drinks 
of  his  youth.”  In  other  words,  the  brewers  are  concerned  if  our  teens 
remain  part  of  the  Pepsi  generation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  survey 
made  by  a  Can  Company  indicated  that  35%  of  youths  18  to  21  years 
old  recoil  at  the  taste  of  beer.  Hence  the  need  for  “near  beer”  to  develop 
a  fondness  for  the  brew.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  American  brewers  to  push  this 
“near-beer”  to  $20,000,000  in  the  coming  year. 

Accompanying  the  “near-beer”  problem  is  a  new  brew  called  “Cham- 
pagne-o”  an  imitation  champagne  which  advertises  the  drink  as  a 
“whisper  of  cognac  from  the  casks  of  old  France.”  The  beverage  so  resem¬ 
bles  champagne  that  in  some  dimly  lit  night  spots  in  Miami  it  is  being 
sold  to  the  inebriated  adult  for  $15.00  a  bottle.  The  company  manufactur¬ 
ing  this  beverage  plans  to  push  its  sales  in  the  teen-age  night  clubs.  A 
Company  spokesman  said  “We’re  aiming  at  a  broad  market,  and  teen¬ 
agers  just  happen  to  be  part  of  it.”  .  .  , 


P  —  Title  Problem  o[  j\arcoticA 
I 

NARCOTICS  ADDICTION  IN  AN  ADDICTED  SOCIETY 

( Extracts  from  an  article  by  Howard  Moody ,  Minister  of  Judson  Memorial 
Church  in  Greenwich  Village,  New  York,  in  “ Christianity  and  Crisis ”, 

June  14,  1965) 

Few  social  problems  of  modern  times  have  been  so  resistant  to 
solution  and  so  subject  to  misunderstanding  as  that  of  narcotics  addiction. 
Years  of  research  and  study  have  only  taught  us  how  little  we  know. 
In  the  face  of  its  intractability  and  complexity  we  have  grasped  at  one 
facile  solution  after  another.  And  in  our  ignorance  and  failure  we  have 
succeeded  only  in  doing  more  damage  to  ourselves  and  to  the  narcotics 
user. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  been  so  mistaken  in  our  approach  and  so 
lacking  in  compassion  in  dealing  with  a  social  pathology  .  .  .  Those  who 
have  followed  the  addicted  down  the  well-worn  paths— to  precinct  stations, 
courts,  hospitals  and  prisons— can  sense  the  terrible  frustration  at  not 
being  able  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  endless  suffering  that  is  the 
addicts’  fate. 

...  It  is  becoming  clear  to  those  who  work  with  addicts  that  there 
is  a  constellation  of  social  and  psychological  factors  that  appears  over 
and  over  again  in  the  addicts’  personality  syndrome. 

We  find,  for  example,  in  many  cases  such  factors  as  a  dominating 
and  possessing  mother;  a  weak,  ambivalent  or  missing  father;  a  depen¬ 
dent  person  unable  to  cope  with  himself  or  his  environment,  unable  to 
develop  healthy  heterosexual  relationships.  He  is  often  a  person  seeking 
escape  from  the  frustrations  and  futility  that  make  up  his  life. 

What  our  research  tells  us  then  is  that  the  addict  is  not  a  “fiend” 
but  an  emotionally  and  psychologically  inadequate  person  striving  to 
cope  with  a  sometimes  hostile,  often  indifferent  environment. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  make  proper  distinctions  between  “drug 
users”  and  “addicts.”  Meaningful  differences  based  on  medical  facts  need 
to  be  understood.  Addiction,  rightfully  referred  to,  consists  of  three 
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observable  elements:  physical  tolerance,  in  which  an  increasing  amount 
of  drugs  is  required  for  the  desired  effect;  psychological  dependence,  in 
which  there  is  an  emotional  compulsion  to  continue  using  the  drug;  and 
physical  dependence,  in  which  there  are  severe  and  painful  effects  when 
die  drug  is  withheld.  A  person  is  not  an  addict  unless  the  third  element 
is  present. 

Compared  to  alcoholism,  which  claims  four  to  five  million  victims, 
the  number  of  addicts  is  relatively  small  .  .  .  but  statistics  never  provide 
adequate  indices  of  the  depth  of  human  suffering,  misery  and  degradation 
that  addiction  brings  with  it. 


Solutions  That  Are  No  Solution 

Our  primary  response  to  all  of  this  appears  to  be  fear  .  .  .  Several 
courses  are  usually  suggested.  (1)  “Make  the  laws  stiffer,”  “Give  pushers 
the  chair.”  This  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  many  “pushers”  (especially 
those  apprehended)  are  poor  junkies  trapped  into  sales  by  the  price  of 
their  own  habit.  (2)  “Put  more  agents  on  the  job,”  “Assign  more  police 
to  the  narcotics  squad.”  This  solution  reveals  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  economics  of  this  illicit  industry.  In  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  when  the  supply  is  low  and  the  demand  is  high  the 
price  rises,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  crime  required  to  purchase  a 
supply  of  heroin.  When  the  police  break  narcotics  rings  they  may  diminish 
the  supply  of  narcotics  in  a  city  but  they  affect  not  all  the  number  of 
addicts.  (3)  A  final  desperate  solution  that  is  sometimes  offered  is  to  put 
the  addicts  away  in  prison-hospitals  before  they  commit  their  crimes  so  as 
to  protect  society  from  their  irresponsible  acts— “After  all,  this  is  only 
being  human.” 

.  .  .  Those  of  us  who  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  law  from  the 
addict  and  the  drug  user  should  take  a  serious  look  at  ourselves  and  the 
society  out  of  which  illegal  drug  addiction  has  grown.  It  might  prove  a 
helpful  exercise  in  humility  to  confess  the  collective  immorality  of  a 
society  that  spawns  those  social  “miscreants.” 

What  is  the  nature  of  self-righteousness  that  enables  us  who  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  escapism  as  a  form  of  salvation  to  label  those  who  have 
taken  our  “hard-sell”  seriously  as  dangerous,  “criminal-type  dope  fiends” 
and  “contagiously  sick  people?”  Has  the  distance  between  ourselves  and 
the  misery  of  the  addicted  blinded  us  to  the  fact  that  we,  by  our  attitudes 
and  our  laws,  are  responsible  for  a  forced  criminality?  By  calling  the 
junkies’  “sickness”  a  crime  and  the  form  of  his  relief  a  felony  we  have 
thus  sent  him  into  the  underworld  of  thievery  and  thuggery  to  sustain 
his  “cure”. 


One  important  ramification  of  the  way  we  have  treated  the  drug 
user  is  that  he  is  driven  by  our  stereotypes  and  statutes  into  the  under¬ 
world  sub-culture  of  addiction  that  has  developed  its  own  collective 
representations,  social  jargons,  behaviour  patterns  and  folkways.  The 
“addict  culture”  is  a  powerful,  usually  detrimental  factor  in  his  treatment. 
Yet  is  seemingly  a  necessary  protection  against  a  society  that  condemned, 

but  offered  no  hope.  . 

It  is  to  our  eternal  discredit  that  the  same  “good  society  that  helped 
sbawn  this  sub-culture  has  done  little  to  alleviate  the  suffering  or  to  deal 
with  the  individual  addict  who  desires  to  “ keep  clean  ”  In  most  com¬ 
munities  there  are  no  social  agencies,  doctors  or  psychiatrists  that  will 
eive  time  and  attention  to  an  ex-junkie.  Little  wonder  that  the  addict, 
ostracized  by  his  neighbours,  barred  from  employment,  cut  off  from  his 
family,  reverts  to  drug  use  and  returns  to  the  addict  culture  that  knows 
his  problem  and  sympathizes. 
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Impediments  to  Change 

Several  forces  impede  the  possibility  of  change  in  attitudes  toward 
the  problem  as  well  as  any  legal  relief  in  terms  of  present  laws.  First, 
and  perhaps  most  influential  has  been  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
its  information  service  and  allied  law  enforcement  bodies  .  .  .  The  Bureau 
has  tempered  its  harsh  and  inhuman  “solutions,  but  its  highly  punitive 
approach  is  still  evident. 

A  second  force  is  the  myriad  conflicting  voices  each  telling  us  the 
true  panacea  for  treatment.  Every  conceivable  approach,  from  religious 
“halfway  houses”— where  young  ex-junkies  get  “hooked  on  Jesus”  instead 
of  “H”— to  more  sophisticated  forms  of  “forced  therapy”  under  threat 
of  incarceration,  is  hailed  as  the  magic  method. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  for  the  record  that  not  a  single  agency  or 
organization  dealing  with  addicts  on  a  voluntary  out-patient  basis,  where 
adequate  statistics  are  available,  can  claim  any  respectable  number  of 
"cures”  or  “success”  in  sustained  rehabilitation  of  addicts. 

The  third  factor  working  against  openness  and  flexibility  in  the 
control  and  treatment  of  narcotics  addiction  is  a  heavy,  moralistic  stance 
toward  the  addicted  .  .  . 

All  these  approaches  are  not  without  some  validity,  but  they  are  basic¬ 
ally  based  upon  several  widespread  misconceptions:  (1)  that  habitual  use 
of  heroin  leads  to  a  physical  “deterioration”  of  the  body,  (2)  that  a 
habitual  drug  user  cannot  possibly  work  and  have  a  useful  life,  and 
(3)  that  use  of  drugs  leads  to  a  life  of  crime  and  immorality  .  .  . 

The  primary  danger  to  the  addict’s  physical  condition  results  from 
the  illicit  means  required  to  obtain  and  use  drugs  rather  than  in  their 
direct  effects  on  the  body.  Overdoses  and  infection  from  dirty  needles 
are  key  risks.  Another  is  the  possibility  of  getting  shot  while  escaping 
from  a  robbery  committed  to  support  the  habit.  All  these  dangers  stem 
from  the  legal  processes  of  controlling  the  drug  and  are  not  derived 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  the  opiates  themselves. 

As  for  an  addict  not  being  able  to  work  or  hold  a  job,  this  mis¬ 
understanding  is  belied  by  those  who  are  professional  people  and  sustain 
fairly  productive  lives.  Certainly  there  are  apathetic  and  unproductive 
people— gamblers,  hustlers,  con  men— who  become  addicts,  and  they  are 
not  changed  by  the  use  of  the  drugs.  In  a  study  done  in  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  there  was  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  work  habits  of  addicts  receiving  drugs  and  those  who  were  abstinent 
at  the  time. 

Finally  the  concept  that  the  use  of  drugs  leads  to  crime  and  immor¬ 
ality  has  to  be  seen  for  the  non  sequitur  that  it  is.  Of  course  addiction 
leads  to  crime  because  we  have  made  it  illegal  to  carry  or  use  the  drug. 
Naturally  when  an  addict  is  living  in  the  desperate  fear  of  where  the 
next  fix  is  coming  from  he  will  resort  to  stealing  and  the  disregard  of 
property  rights,  but  he  seldom  commits  violent  crimes.  I  wonder  if  the 
diabetic  who  was  deprived  of  insulin  and  had  to  acquire  the  next  shot 
illegally  would  seem  any  less  a  criminal  type  in  the  extent  to  which  he 
might  go  in  acquiring  it. 


A  Task  for  the  Churches 

What  is  the  role  of  the  churches  in  this  troubled  area?  They  would 
seem  to  have  several  important  tasks:  first,  to  educate  themselves  about 
the  facts  and  fictions  of  addiction.  This  will  mean  more  than  having 
police  films  at  men’s  brotherhood  meetings  or  taking  the  high  school 
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group  to  see  Synanon.  A  study  of  pertinent  medical  and  legal  documents 
would  be  a  good  starting  point.  (The  most  authoritative  and  significant 
book  available  is  The  Road  to  H,  published  by  Basic  Books.) 

When  needed,  churches  must  care  for  the  victims  of  addiction 
through  the  relief  of  their  pain  and  the  rehabilitation  of  their  lives  to 
health  and  usefulness.  This  the  religious  institutions  have  done  more 
effectively  and  faithfully  than  any  other  social  or  governmental  institution. 
The  Church  has  no  better  reason  for  existing  than  to  assuage— with  its 
finances  and  its  own  healing  love— the  ?nass  sufferings  of  human  beings 
wherever  they  are. 

But  perhaps  our  most  important  and  immediate  task  is  to  help  create 
a  neiv  climate  of  public  opinion  whereby  our  laws  may  be  liberalized  so 
as  to  deal  realistically  and  humanely  ivith  the  victims  of  addiction.  This 
includes  a  serious  reappraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  present  laws  in  solving 
the  narcotics  problem.  It  is  time  that  the  cry  for  a  radical  new  policy  be 
given  leadership  by  the  institution  that  pioneered  in  the  treatment  of 
addicts  rather  than  left  to  extremists.  There  are  no  simple  solutions,  but 
we  need  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  futility  and  resignation  that  have 
marked  all  too  many  “official”  approaches  to  the  problem.  We  who 
proclaim  that  we  are  Christians  might  contribute  at  least  such  hope  as  to 
counter  the  deadly  fatalism  that  has  resulted  in  highly  punitive  measures 
and  unrealistic  treatments. 

The  Church  cannot  forget  in  its  “works  of  mercy”  its  responsibility 
to  the  addicted  society,  which  produces  not  only  junkies  hooked  on 
heroin  but  a  myriad  of  persons  hooked  on  all  kinds  of  phony  escapes 
from  the  truth  about  themselves  and  the  world  in  which  they  live.  May 
God  give  us  the  strength  to  see  that  we  are  all  “spiritual  junkies”  in 
need  of  a  “cure”  that  most  of  us  cannot  take. 
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XXI 


Qa  mb  liny 

i 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LOTTERY  FLOPS 

( Extract  from  article  appearing  in  The  Christian  Century, 
November  3,  1965) 

“New  Hampshire  Senators  Thomas  J.  McIntyre  and  Norris  Cotton  are 
trying  to  export  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States  a  state  product  which 
is  decreasingly  popular  at  home— the  New  Hampshire  sweepstakes.  They 
have  introduced  in  the  United  States  Congress  a  bill  which  would  relax 
postal  laws  restricting  the  use  of  the  mails  to  sell  sweepstakes  tickets  or 
promote  a  lottery.  Total  sweepstakes  revenues  for  1965  were  a  big  dis¬ 
appointment  for  the  only  state  in  the  union  operating  a  lottery.  Gross 
receipts  for  the  sale  of  three-dollar  tickets  was  $5,700,000  in  1964  and 
$3,900,000  in  1965— a  drop  of  600,000  in  the  number  of  lottery  tickets 
sold.  There  was  a  consequent  $280,723  decrease  in  the  net  revenue 
allocated  for  the  aid  of  local  public  schools.  The  program  has  flopped 
and  the  only  way  state  officials  can  rescue  it  is  to  sell  abroad  what  New 
Hampshire  citizens  do  not  want  to  buy  themselves.  This  year  lottery 
tickets  were  sold  at  highway  tollgates,  hotels  and  state  parks  to  catch 
out-of-state  tourists.  Next  year  New  Hampshire  officials  want  to  dump 
the  cost  of  public  education  on  the  whole  nation  by  the  sale  of  tickets 
through  the  United  States  mails.  New  Hampshire’s  Protestant  leaders 
never  accepted  Governor  John  W.  King’s  optimistic  predictions  that  the 
lottery  would  solve  the  state’s  education  problems.  They  condemned  the 
institution  of  a  state  lottery  on  the  ground  that  it  would  attract  a 
criminal  element  to  the  state  and  would  put  the  financial  burden  of 
public  education  on  those  who  could  least  afford  to  waste  their  income 
through  gambling.  They  now  oppose  the  exporting  of  New  Hampshire 
gambling  and  New  Hampshire  problems  to  neighbouring  states.  We  see 
no  reason  why  the  United  States  mails  should  be  corrupted  to  rescue 
New  Hampshire  from  a  bad  situation  which  should  never  have  occurred 
in  the  first  place.  New  Hampshire  officials  will  now  be  tempted  to  use 
expert  advice  to  make  this  lottery  profitable.  Expert  advice  in  gambling 
can  come  only  from  the  criminal  world.  If  New  Hampshire  does  not 
abolish  its  lottery  it  will  make  matters  worse.” 

II 

THE  IRISH  EXPERIENCE 

(Extract  from  Sherwood  Fox  of  Western,  reminiscences  of  William 
Sherwood  Fox  published  in  1964  concerning  an  incident 
duritig  a  visit  to  Britain  in  1936.) 

As  president  of  a  university  with  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  was  invited 
to  sit  with  a  panel  of  doctors  and  hospital  superintendents  to  hear  a 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  Irish  sweepstakes  upon  hospital  support. 
I  learned  with  surprise  that  hopes  of  drawing  a  winning  ticket  had 
killed  private  benefactions  to  hospitals.  I  should  have  suspected  some- 
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thing  of  the  kind,  since  for  years  I  had  ceased  to  receive  a  regular  annual 
request  from  a  certain  British  Lord  for  a  contribution  to  his  hospital. 
Now  I  learned  that  the  British  public,  believing  that  the  revenue  from 
the  sweepstakes  fully  supported  the  hospitals,  ignored  their  pleas.  At 
the  time  of  the  meeting  I  attended,  40  per  cent  of  ticket  sales  went  into 
cost  of  administration,  and  after  other  deductions  not  enough  was  left 
adequately  to  support  any  hospital  singled  out  for  such  support.  These 
were,  I  believe,  all  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  nevertheless  the  public  inferred 
that  hospitals  in  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  were  included.  The 
inference  was  carried  like  spores  by  the  winds  to  all  private  philanthropy 
to  hospitals  in  the  British  Isles. 


Ill 

LOTTERIES  AND  REVENUE 

( Extract  from  article  by  Virgil  W.  Peterson,  in  The  Christian 
Century,  May  26,  1965.) 

In  the  final  analysis,  revenue  must  come  from  productive  enterprise, 
gambling  produces  no  wealth;  it  merely  redistributes  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  many  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  A  substantial  share  of  the  money 
wagered  is  “marginal”  money— funds  available  to  purchase  necessities  or 
pay  off  debts  or  to  gamble.  The  revenue  the  government  gets  from  such 
marginal  money  wagered  will  probably  not  offset  the  loss  which  should 
have  been  forthcoming  from  taxes  on  the  legitimate  goods  and  services 
purchased. 

Since  the  emotional  appeal  of  gambling  is  greatest  among  members 
of  the  lower  income  groups,  a  substantial  amount  of  tax  money  paid  to 
people  on  relief  rolls,  inevitably  makes  its  way  into  legalized  gambling 
operations,  with  a  very  small  portion  returned  therefrom  in  the  form  of 
revenue.  Mass  gambling  generated  by  legalization  inevitably  increases 
relief  costs;  this  is  true  even  when,  as  in  Nevada,  the  principal  patrons 
of  the  ventures  are  out-of-state  visitors. 

In  its  study  of  lotteries  the  Tax  Institute  of  America  stated: 

The  Lottery  urge  is  only  one  manifestation  of  the  pervasive  current 
search  for  Santa  Claus  in  financing  public  services  ...  So  the  great 
game  of  dodging  the  financial  burden  becomes  increasingly  compli¬ 
cated  as  painless  panaceas  are  feverishly  sought.  Yet  no  matter  how 
many  ingenious  schemes  we  devise,  sooner  or  later  we  learn  with 
each  of  them  that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus  and  there  is  no  panacea. 
In  the  long  run  “painless”  methods  frequently  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  painful. 


IV 

THE  VOLUME  OF  CANADIAN  PARI  MUTUEL  BETTING 
ON  HORSE  RACING 

During  the  1965  racing  season,  the  eighteen  race  tracks  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  handled 
a  new  record  of  $169,926,335.00  through  their  pari-mutuels,  this  represents 
an  increase  of  $8,411,022.00  over  the  previous  record  of  $161,515,313.00, 
established  in  1964. 

Of  the  $169,926,335.00  wagered  this  year  the  racing  associations 
retained  $16,337,463-21  as  their  legal  percentages,  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  collected  $11,960,645.28  in  pari-mutuel  taxes. 
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XXII 


Crime  and  Correction £ 

i 

THE  CHURCH  IN  CORRECTIONS 

(Excerpts  from  article  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Corrections ,  April,  1965  by  A.  M.  Kirkpatrick) 

A  stirring  of  interest  and  social  conscience  has  been  evident  in  the 
churches  in  regard  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender  through  the 
various  correctional  services  and  with  particular  reference  to  his  return 
to  the  community  .  .  . 

It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  individual  enthusiasm  should 
lead  to  unco-ordinated  effort  with  duplication  not  only  in  the  com¬ 
munity  but  in  the  correctional  institutions.  Hence  it  would  appear 
advisable  for  churchmen  to  discuss  their  proposed  projects  with  such 
bodies  as  their  Social  Planning  Council  or  Community  Chest  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  advice  possible  and  to  relate  their  proposed  effort 
appropriately  to  existing  services. 

In  most  of  the  larger  communities  across  the  country  there  are 
after-care  agencies  specializing  in  community  restoration.  Of  these  the 
most  widely  known  and  organized  are  the  John  Howard  Societies  which, 
with  their  female  counterpart,  the  Elizabeth  Fry  Societies,  have  gained 
much  practical  experience  in  working  both  with  inmates  and  ex-inmates 
of  penal  institutions.  They  would  be  glad  to  share  this  experience  and 
advise  on  the  development  of  projects  in  this  area  of  correctional  service. 

For  those  who  would  engage  in  this  field  of  service  there  are  some 
important  attitudes  to  be  considered. 

(a)  Try  to  help,  not  hinder,  the  processes  of  the  law  by  being  clear 
about  authority,  social  and  legal. 

(b)  Don’t  raise  false  hopes  in  the  offender;  but  face  the  truth,  and 
help  him  face  it  too,  particularly  in  giving  recommendations  to  parole 
or  probation  officers  and  employers. 

(c)  Demonstrate  your  unfailing  sympathy  and  understanding,  don’t 
just  talk  about  it. 

(d)  Remember  the  offender  is  a  person  with  some  rationale  for  his 
offence  and  for  himself  no  matter  how  dangerous  or  degraded  his  crime. 

(e)  Don’t  try  to  do  the  work  of  a  professional  psychologist  or 
psychiatrist  but  use  clinical  knowledge  as  an  aid  in  pastoral  service. 

(f)  Remember  that  the  words  “Let  us  pray”  may  convey  no  meaning 
to  the  offender. 

(g)  Keep  in  touch  with  the  offender’s  family  and  remember  they 
need  help  for  their  wounding  and  disgrace. 

(h)  Maintain  your  faith  in  the  essential  and  eventual  goodness  of 
men  even  though  this  may  be  sorely  tested  by  the  offender. 

(i)  Seek  to  help  the  offender  form  a  relationship  with  God  that  is 
meaningful  in  his  experience  and  present  situation. 

The  Church  can  help  in  this  multi-front  community  service  in  which 
no  one  approach  can  solve  the  problem  or  meet  the  need. 
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(a)  Intensify  the  fundamental  work  of  the  Church  in  the  inculcation 
of  values  to  provide  and  maintain  norms  of  behaviour  in  our  com¬ 
munities.  The  words  of  Walter  Lippman  in  his  Preface  to  Morals— “Whirl 
is  King,  having  cast  out  Zeus”,  come  as  a  challenge  to  the  Church  in 
the  primary  areas  of  its  activity  and  mission. 

(b)  Place  major  emphasis  on  preventive  work  with  families  and 
juveniles  in  those  areas  where  the  opportunities  are  closest  to  the  parish. 
These  may  involve  lay  workers  young  and  old,  and  are  potentially  more 
productive  of  success  in  keeping  persons  out  of  the  stream  of  the 
correctional  services. 

(c)  Try  to  find  an  out-reach  of  service  into  the  delinquency-prone 
areas  of  the  community  and  seek  out  the  pockets  of  poverty  and  social 
disorganization  that  breed  illegal  behaviour. 

(d)  Support  those  agencies  now  engaged  in  this  work.  They  are 
hard-pressed  to  meet  the  needs  and  can  be  encouraged  by  membership  or 
individual  and  group  contributions. 

(e)  Press  on  with  the  development  and  training  of  the  Chaplaincy 
Services  in  our  prisons  and  goals  remembering  the  need  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Chaplain  as  a  “Man  of  God”  and  also  the  necessity  for 
him  to  be  a  willing  co-operator  in  the  correctional  team. 

(f)  Provide  immediate  assistance  in  your  community  to  families  at 
the  time  their  bread-winner  or  son  is  arrested.  Lay  workers  may  be 
involved  in  helping  them  work  out  the  problems  of  bail,  visiting  in 
prison,  welfare  assistance,  legal  counsel,  personal  feelings  of  hurt  and 
inadequacy. 

(g)  Tactfully  try  to  relate  such  families  into  the  life  of  the  Church, 
using  tact  not  only  with  them  but  with  your  congregation. 

(h)  Correspond  with  the  offender  in  prison  revealing  your  interest 
and  concern  and  remembering  his  practical  needs  for  news  of  his  family 
as  well  as  his  spiritual  well-being. 

(i)  Study  in  church  groups  various  aspects  of  the  correctional  process 
and  the  problems  that  are  in  the  news  from  time  to  time.  Only  in  this 
way  will  church  members  be  able  to  understand,  justify  and  support 
progressive  penal  reform. 

(j)  Find  ways  of  developing  realistic  acceptance  of  ex-inmates  in 
community  and  church  life.  This  may  well  involve  a  relationship  with 
after-care  agencies  like  die  John  Howard  Society  and  should  involve 
not  only  Christian  charity  but  realistic  screening  of  motivations  and 
behaviour. 

(k)  Help  church  members  see  their  duty,  as  employers,  to  avoid 
discrimination  in  bonding  and  insurance  matters  and  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment  of  ex-inmates  on  a  realistic  personal  appraisal  of 
competence,  skill  or  just  plain  willingness  to  do  hard  work. 

(l)  Find  ways  to  develop  projects  that  will  involve  voluntary  service 
by  members  of  your  congregation.  This  may  be  in  the  local  jail  or  may 
mean  a  project  in  co-operation  with  the  probation  service  or  an  after¬ 
care  agency.  It  may  mean  a  church  project  in  community  restoration. 
Training  and  preparation  of  the  volunteer  are  of  vital  importance  under 
the  general  guidance  of  the  clergy. 

(m)  Concentrate  on  the  main  function  of  the  Church,  namely,  the 
meeting  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  offender  and  ex-offender. 
Provide  co-operation  and  help  where  there  are  others  working  on  the 
social  and  economic  problems. 
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II 

PAROLE  SYSTEM  90%  SUCCESS 

(Canadian  Press  news  item ,  Toronto  Star ) 

Prisoners  in  federal  penitentiaries  and  provincial  prisons  granted 
parole  in  1964  rose  by  77  to  1,866  from  1,789  the  previous  year,  George 
Street,  chairman  of  the  National  Parole  Board,  reported  yesterday. 

In  a  year-encl  statement,  he  also  said  the  number  of  paroled  prisoners 
returned  to  jail  declined  to  226  from  246  in  1963. 

Of  those  granted  parole  in  1963,  nine  were  convicted  murderers. 
Mr.  Street  said  some  murderers  were  allowed  out  on  parole  last  year  also, 
but  he  has  no  total  yet. 

Murderers  released  from  prison  on  parole  totalled  97  to  the  end  of 
1963.  Seven  were  returned  to  prison. 

Of  last  year’s  1,866  parolees,  762  were  from  federal  penitentiaries 
and  1,104  from  provincial  institutions. 

Of  the  226  returned  to  prison,  128  had  their  paroles  revoked  for 
misbehaviour  or  breach  of  parole  conditions,  or  for  committing  a  minor 
offense.  The  98  others  were  returned  after  committing  indictable  offenses. 

Mr.  Street  said  that  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  board’s  operation 
it  granted  parole  to  12,389  prisoners,  1,206  of  whom  had  their  parole 
revoked. 

“This  means  that  on  the  average  for  the  six-year  period,  90  per  cent 
of  those  inmates  released  on  parole  completed  their  parole  without  mis¬ 
behaving  or  committing  further  offenses,”  he  said. 

In  1963  and  1964,  about  40  per  cent  of  prisoners  in  federal  peni¬ 
tentiaries  eligible  for  parole  did  not  apply  for  it. 


Ill 

CORRECTIONAL  FEDERALISM 

(Extracts  from  article  by  K.  D.  Jaffary  in  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Corrections ,  July  1965 ) 

No  government  in  the  past  ninety-seven  years  has  really  wanted  the 
responsibility  of  operating  a  corrections  service.  Corrections  has  been 
thought  to  be  much  more  an  expensive  duty  than  a  national  or  provincial 
right.  The  image  of  the  offender  as  a  natural  resource,  requiring  the 
same  kind  of  development  as  a  weak  strain  of  wheat,  or  as  a  disabled 
citizen  deserving  service,  has  not  caught  fire.  It  is  submitted  that  this 
historical  point  of  view  will  change.  When  medicine  became  a  science 
the  study  of  pathology  became  popular.  The  United  States  is  now 
attempting  to  build  a  great  society,  and  with  somewhat  less  fanfare 
Canadians  earnestly  desire  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  offender,  surely, 
is  social  pathology.  The  society  built  by  Canada  and  its  provinces  will 
be  judged  by  its  best  products,  just  as  medicine  is  judged  by  the  average 
life  expectancy  it  produces,  but  the  process  of  social  building  will  depend 
upon  social  pathology.  As  this  is  recognized,  the  provinces  will  wish  to 
be  involved  in  corrections  to  the  same  extent  that  they  wish  to  participate 
in  other  traditional  areas  of  social  building— education,  welfare,  health, 
professional  qualification,  urban  planning,  etc.  This  trend  may  lead 
to  the  further  reduction  in  federal  correctional  powers  and  to  the  growth 
of  provincial  services.  Any  system  that  attempts  to  remove  corrections 
from  our  divided  jurisdictions  will  either  produce  constitutional  crisis 
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or  else  will  condemn  us  to  a  system  having  little  relation  to  every  other 
avenue  of  social  growth  and  development  .  .  . 

Canada  has  before  it  two  alternatives.  It  can  take  action  to  build 
a  corrections  program  that  will  be  national  in  scope  and  co-operatively 
federalistic  in  character,  or  it  can  continue  to  deal  with  corrections  on 
the  irrational  basis  left  by  the  B.N.A.  Act  and  subsequently  muddied 
by  a  century  of  piece-meal  legislation  tempered  by  apathy.  The  decision 
to  act  will  be  a  hard  decision;  it  will  involve  us  in  further  federal- 
provincial  conferences  and  the  need  to  make  different  jurisdictions  agree. 
The  decision  to  continue  as  we  are  will  be  an  easy  decision,  particularly 
when  each  level  of  government  can  give  the  appearance  of  activity  by 
appointing  its  own  boards,  committees  and  commissions  of  enquiry.  The 
newly  appointed  Ouimet  committee  is,  unfortunately,  in  this  category.  No 
matter  how  much  we  may  respect  the  membership  of  that  committee  and 
the  breadth  of  its  terms  of  reference,  we  must  conclude  that  any  body 
appointed  by  one  level  of  government  is  unable  to  do  more  than  nibble 
at  the  edges  of  our  central  correctional  problem. 

We  are  now  involved  in  building  eleven  corrections  services  and 
we  are  building  this  number  for  historical,  legislatic  reasons  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  any  sane  theory  of  corrections,  perhaps  no  theory  of  any 
kind.  As  long  as  we  are  unwilling  to  make  our  corrections  organizational 
structure  into  a  reflection  of  the  corrections  needs  of  Canada,  all  efforts 
to  achieve  any  reform  will  be  ill  rewarded. 

The  way  to  progress  is  to  put  all  those  with  any  responsibility  for 
any  part  of  corrections  together  at  a  conference  and  make  that  conference 
agree  on  basic  responsibilities.  This  would  not  be  merely  another  com¬ 
mittee  or  commission  appointed  by  one  or  other  level  of  government. 
It  would  have  to  be  based  on  the  agreement  by  the  provinces  and  the 
federal  government  to  the  basic  thought  that  a  single  program  must  be 
articulated.  Given  such  agreement,  a  program  could  evolve,  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  could  be  shouldered.  If  we  were  to  achieve  that,  we  would  be 
ready  to  build  a  corrections  service. 
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XXIII 

(Automobile  ^n^urance 

i 

A  DAMNING  COMMENTARY  ON  AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE1 

A  Plan  to  Close  a  Gap 
(Globe  &  Mail ,  December,  1965) 

A  good  many  Ontario  people  have  suspected  that  our  present  methods 
of  compensating  the  victims  of  automobile  accidents  leave  a  good  many 
victims  uncompensated.  They  will  be  shocked,  however,  to  discover  how 
wide  and  serious  the  gap  actually  is. 

The  proof  of  this  has  been  presented  in  the  report  of  an  Osgoode 
Hall  study  commissioned  in  May  of  1964  by  the  Ontario  Government  and 
directed  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Linden.  Prof.  Linden’s  group  interviewed  the 
surviving  relatives  of  57  persons  who  were  fatally  injured  in  1961— that 
year  being  selected  because  it  was  believed  all  court  cases  arising  during 
it  would  have  been  concluded— 307  persons  who  suffered  serious  injury 
and  226  who  suffered  minor  injury. 

The  study  disclosed  that  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  economic 
loss  suffered  was  recovered  through  the  courts;  that  the  more  serious  the 
injury,  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  loss  recovered  and  the  longer  it 
took  to  do  it— indeed,  that  “where  the  need  for  swift  reparation  was 
most  pressing,  there  was  a  tendency  for  it  to  lag.”  Twelve  per  cent  of 
the  serious  injury  cases  were  still  awaiting  trial  some  214  to  3 14  years 
after  the  accidents  which  produced  them. 

The  figures  are  almost  unbelievable  to  tnotorists  who  have  seen 
their  insurance  rates  climbing  yearly,  and  will  now  be  wondering  where 
the  money  has  gone.  Of  the  injured,  57.1  per  cent  received  nothing  at 
all  by  way  of  civil  action  recovery.  Non-paying  passengers  in  automo¬ 
biles  were  compensated  the  least:  in  6S.5  per  cent  of  the  most  seriously 
injured  and  91.7  per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases  there  was  no  compensation 
through  the  courts.  Of  the  10,948  individuals  incurring  economic  losses 
as  a  residt  of  1961  acidents,  7,800  received  nothing  or  less  than  full  com¬ 
pensation.  Of  all  the  economic  loss  by  automobile  accidents  that  year  in 
the  County  of  York,  only  37.2  per  cent  ivas  recovered  through  the  courts. 

Some  of  the  loss  sustained  was  made  up  through  other  forms  of 
insurance  and  through  Government  welfare  plans,  such  as  hospital 
insurance,  but  the  gap  remained  wide,  and  Prof.  Linden  felt  that  even 
a  medicare  program  would  not  close  it. 

Before  the  study  was  undertaken,  in  April  of  1963,  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  recommended  that  automobile  insurance 
be  altered  to  provide  mandatory  compensation  for  all  victims  of  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents.  The  operative  word  would  become  need,  not  fault, 
and  minimum  cash  payments  were  proposed  for  dependents  in  case  of 
death,  for  funeral  expenses,  for  the  cost  of  injuries  and  for  the  loss 
of  wages. 

1(See  resolution— centre  spread.) 
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The  proposal  is  entirely  sensible.  In  a  sense  it  would  put  the 
insurance  principle  into  automobile  insurance  for  the  first  time.  In 
other  insurance,  such  as  life  and  fire,  one  insures  against  loss,  and  blame 
—except  for  deliberate  criminality  like  arson— is  not  a  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  compensation.  In  automobile  insurance  it  has  been  an  illogical 
factor.  Blame  does  not  always  belong  to  one  party,  sometimes  to  neither; 
and  the  courts  must  often  use  most  arbitrary  mathematics  to  determine 
responsibility  and  assess  costs. 

In  any  case,  need  must  be  met,  and  if  insurance  does  not  do  so,  society 
must,  through  welfare— the  victims  cannot  be  left  to  die  on  the  streets, 
their  families  cannot  be  left  to  starve.  But  this  is  a  burden  which  ought 
to  be  borne  by  motorists  through  their  insurance  premiums,  not  by  society 
a t  large,  and  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  all  motorists.  The  fee  now  charged 
uninsured  motorists  and  placed  in  the  accident  claims  fund  is  nothing 
more  than  a  form  of  cutrate  compulsory  insurance.  It  shoxild  be  replaced 
by  full-rate  responsibilities— or  whose  record  is  so  dangerous  that  he  can¬ 
not  acquire  insurance— is  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  highways. 

I  he  plan  would  have  another  benefit  than  providing  assistance  to 
accident  victims.  1  he  system  of  minimum  mandatory  payments  would 
remove  from  the  courts  many— probably  most— of  the  automobile  cases 
which  now  clog  them  and  so  gravely  delay  justice  that  it  is  sometimes 
denied. 

The  Government  now  has  good  reasons  to  implement  the  select 
committee’s  proposals.  The  injustice  of  the  situation  had  been  suspected 
and  under  study  for  some  time  before  the  select  committee  made  its 
recommendation— and  that  was  close  to  three  years  ago. 


II 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather 

Automobile  accident  insurance  is  of  great  importance  today,  not 
only  for  those  who  drive  or  travel  in  cars  but  for  those  who  may  be 
injured  by  them.  This  is  also  a  field  in  which  large  inequities,  uncertain¬ 
ties  and  injustices  frequently  occur,  and  in  which  it  seems  sure  that  the 
distress  and  loss  involved  are  not  being  alleviated  as  well  as  might  be 
done.  What  is  unsatisfactory,  and  how  might  the  situation  be  remedied ? 

The  Consumers  Union  published  the  findings  of  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  automobile  accident  insurance  in  Consumer  Reports,  March 
1962  to  September  1962.  The  survey  applied  primarily  to  the  United 
States  but  is  of  wider  interest,  though  all  details  do  not  necessarily  apply 
to  the  Canadian  scene.  C.  U.  found  wide  variation  in  service  rendered— 
from  heart-warming  stories  of  claims  paid  in  full  to  heart-rending  reports 
of  claims  fought  to  the  limit.  It  found  many  cases  of  policies  being 
cancelled  on  what  it  considered  entirely  unjustifiable  grounds.  It  noted 
that  the  whole  field  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  the  situation  “chaotic”. 

C.  U.  advised  persons  seeking  insurance  to  compare  rates  as  widely 
as  possible,  but  warned  that,  more  important  than  the  rates  themselves 
is  the  company’s  record  of  service:  a  particular  company  may  offer  low 
rates  but  only  because  of  a  policy  of  intransigence  in  paying  claims. 

With  regard  to  cancellations,  C.  U.  admitted  that  there  are  times 
when  cancellation  is  entirely  in  order,  as  in  cases  of  repeated  reckless 
driving  while  intoxicated;  but  it  also  found  numerous  instances  of  can- 
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cellation  for  no  better  reasons  than  that  the  company  was  losing  money 
in  that  particular  territory.  It  noted  with  interest  that  Canadian  insurance 
companies  have  agreed  to  file  with  the  provincial  insurance  superintend¬ 
ents,  and  with  the  All  Canada  Insurance  Federation,  copies  of  all  cancella¬ 
tion  notices  except  those  for  non-payment  of  premiums.  It  proposed 
that  a  record  of  cancellations  by  all  companies  be  published. 

C.  U.  points  out  that  automobile  liability  insurance  is  determined 
by  legal  obligation  and  this  in  turn  is  tied  to  negligence  laws,  court 
precedents  and  jury  verdicts.  One  among  several  illustrations  of  the 
capriciousness  and  injustice  of  such  a  system  may  be  quoted: 

“Two  cars  collide  on  a  skicldy  night.  Both  drivers  are  seriously 
injured.  Both  carry  liability  insurance.  Both  have  been  driving 
legally.  Neither  can  prove  the  other  was  at  fault.  Under  these 
circumstances,  neither  driver  can  collect  a  liability  penny.  Lia¬ 
bility  claims  are  payable  only  if  one  party  can  prove  the  other 
was  negligent.” 

(Consumer  Reports,  August,  1962) 


Proposal  for  Reform 

C.U.  reports  that,  according  to  an  Insurance  Institute  Survey,  92% 
of  the  public  favours  compulsory  automobile  insurance.  It  supports  the 
proposal  as  part  of  a  far-reaching  remodeling  of  the  whole  structure, 
but  is  concerned  about  what  it  considers  even  more  urgent  reforms. 

It  advocates: 

1.  Medical  care  for  accident  victims. 

Accident  victims  should  get  the  best  treatment  (and  full  treatment) 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

2.  Payment  on  proof  of  loss. 

The  basis  should  be  the  same  as  for  life  insurance,  fire  insurance, 
and  other  reasonably  sensible  insurance  systems. 

3.  Fixed  Compensation  for  victims. 

Payments  should  be  by  a  fixed  scale,  as  in  life  and  other  types  of 
insurance,  thereby  minimizing  litigation. 


Saskatchewan  Government  Insurance 

With  regard  to  general  economy  of  insurance  C.U.  makes  an  interest¬ 
ing  comparison.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  comparison  pertains  to 
proportionate  expenditure  of  the  insurance  dollar  rather  than  to  rates 
in  themselves  (the  latter  varying  according  to  territory,  selection  of 
customers,  cancellations,  payment  of  claims  and  other  factors). 

“The  most  economical  automobile  insurance  system  with  which  C.  U. 
is  familiar  is  the  S.  G.  I.  O.  Automobile  Accident  Insurance  Fund  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  in  Canada.  For  every  dollar  paid  into  this 
fund  by  car  owners,  18  cents  goes  for  expenses.  The  remaining  82  cents 
is  available  to  pay  claims. 

“Judged  by  these  yardsticks,  the  U.S.  automobile  insurance  system 
makes  a  shockingly  poor  showing.  For  every  premium  dollar  paid  in, 
C.  U.  estimates  that  about  52  cents  for  expenses  of  various  kinds,  leaving 
a  bare  48  cents  to  reimburse  claimants.’’  (Consumer  Reports,  July  1962) 

C.  U.  might  have  drawn  attention  to  other  features  about  S.  G.l.  of 
even  greater  interest.  A  brochure  explaining  this  type  of  insurance  points 
out  that  when  legal  obligation  is  the  basis  many  persons  are  left  without 
adequate  compensation:  they  lack  the  money  to  go  to  court;  they  can  go 
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to  court  but  are  unable  to  prove  legal  responsibility,  since  reliable  evi¬ 
dence  is  often  impossible  to  secure  when  fast-moving  vehicles,  shock,  etc., 
are  involved;  or,  having  proven  responsibility,  the  other  party  may  have 
neither  money  nor  insurance.  It  states  that,  with  these  and  other  similar 
considerations  in  mind,  S.  G.  I.  was  set  up  to  pay  personal  injury  com¬ 
pensation  regardless  of  fault.  This  type  of  coverage  is  not  provided  by 
private  companies. 

A  basic  policy  providing  for  a  reasonable  minimum  coverage  is 
compulsory,  being  included  with  each  motor  vehicle  license  issued  in 
Saskatchewan.  Additional  coverage  is  obtainable  either  through  the 
S.  G.  I.  O.  Package  Policy  or  by  purchase  from  one  of  the  private 
companies. 

Some  of  the  factors  tending  toward  moderate  cost  has  been  the 
retention  of  surpluses  and  interest  in  the  fund,  the  elimination  of  profits 
and  the  avoidance  of  a  great  deal  of  litigation. 

According  to  the  brochure  quoted  above  “Research  foundations  and 
university  committees  throughout  North  America  have  conducted  thorough 
and  impartial  studies  of  compulsory  automobile  insurance  plans,  such 
as  the  Saskatchewan  plan  (A.  A.  I.  A.),  and  virtually  all  have  shown 
themselves  in  favor  of  this  type  of  automobile  accident  insurance.” 

However,  the  Saskatchewan  plan  has  not  been  adopted  elsewhere, 
for  what  are  undoubtedly  political  reasons.  The  degree  of  intrusion  by 
government  into  a  type  of  business  traditionally  operated  by  private 
companies  renders  the  system  unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  people  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  possible  to  secure  some  advantages  without  direct  govern¬ 
ment  participation  in  the  automobile  insurance  business.  It  could  be 
made  compulsory  to  carry  automobile  insurance  while  leaving  it  to 
private  companies  to  provide  the  insurance.  Certain  economies  could 
be  effected  through  insurance  operated  on  a  mutual  or  non-profit  basis. 
Insurance  companies  could  conceivably  come  up  with  policies  providing 
payment  on  proof  of  loss,  fixed  compensation  for  victims  or  personal 
injury  compensation  regardless  of  fault. 

In  any  case,  a  number  of  factors  make  automobile  insurance  a  matter 
for  broad  social  concern:  the  increasing  number  of  car  accidents;  the 
increasing  cost  of  medical  treatment  and  hospitalization,  also  of  car 
repairs;  the  difficulty  in  assessing  rates  and  services  in  advance;  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  distress  of  protracted  negotiation  and  litigation,  especially  after 
severe  shock,  injury,  loss  and  bereavement;  the  inequities  and  injustices 
that  undoubtedly  occur.  Governments,  insurance  companies  and  groups 
interested  in  social  welfare  have  a  sizable  problem  before  them. 
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XXIV 


J\eporlA  o(  Comm  i&Hon£  and  Committee £ 

TIIE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHRISTIAN  FAITH 

This  is  a  General  Council  Committee,  with  the  Board  of  Evangelism 
and  Social  Service  charged  with  administrative  responsibility.  Professor 
D.  M.  Mathers  continued  as  Chairman  during  1965  until  he  went  to 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  where  he  will  be  studying  for  six  months 
on  Sabbatical  leave.  The  Rev.  R.  G.  Nodwell  has  been  appointed  as 
acting  Chairman. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  spent  most  of  its  time  on  a 
study  of  “The  Eldership”,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  21st  General 
Council.  There  is  considerable  confusion  throughout  the  Church  as  to 
the  nature  and  authority  of  the  Eldership,  indicated  by  use  of  the  phrases 
“to  set  apart”,  “to  ordain”,  “to  admit”  in  reference  to  members  of  the 
Session.  Should  an  elder  be  ordained  for  life  or  should  he  be  admitted 
or  inducted  for  a  term?  This  widespread  uncertainty  about  the  Eldership 
was  reflected  in  an  excellent  survey  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Men  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ralph  Wilson,  Secretary.  Our  report  to  General 
Council  will  present  certain  propositions  and  questions  to  the  Church, 
with  supplementary  background  papers,  requesting  comments  from  Pres¬ 
byteries  in  order  that  a  more  final  statement  on  the  Eldership,  based  on 
careful  study  throughout  the  Church  might  be  prepared. 

Our  Committee  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in  writing  its  report 
on  “The  Authority  of  the  Bible”.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  find  a  meeting 
of  minds  on  the  relation  of  theology  and  science.  We  have  decided  to 
present  this  study  in  the  form  of  some  twenty-two  questions  and  answers, 
for  example:  What  is  the  Bible?  What  is  the  Word  of  God?  Is  the  Bible 
Inspired?  Is  the  Bible  Infallible?  etc.  This  report  will  not  likely  be  ready 
for  the  22nd  General  Council. 

Other  subjects  have  been  referred  to  our  Committee  on  Christian 
Faith  for  our  consideration,  for  example,  a  proposed  devotional  booklet 
for  the  Armed  Services  by  the  United  Church  Chaplains  Council  and  “The 
New  Order  For  The  Ministration  Of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  To  Chil¬ 
dren”  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Worship  and  Ritual.  We  also  discussed 
the  Principles  of  Union. 

This  is  to  report  that  the  pamphlets,  “When  you  Present  your  Child 
for  Baptism,”  “When  you  Present  yourself  for  Confirmation,”  and  “When 
you  Come  to  The  Lord’s  Table,”  prepared  by  our  Committee  and  author¬ 
ized  by  the  last  General  Council,  have  had  wide  acceptance  throughout  the 
Church. 

Professor  D.  M.  Mathers,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord, 

Chairman.  Secretary . 

Rev.  R.  G.  Nodwell, 

Acting  Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

This  Committee  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  H.  N.  Davidson  is  Chairman, 
continued  to  be  aware  of  the  changing  nature  of  Communication  during 
1965.  Its  projects  financed  from  the  Mitchell  Reserve  and  according  to  the 
terms  of  that  Trust  must  centre  in  Ontario. 

The  first  big  project  of  the  year  was  the  development  and  production 
of  an  Easter  Television  program,  “Sing  a  Song  of  Easter”,  with  Oscar 
Brand,  the  well-known  folk-singer,  and  the  Travellers.  The  program 
was  carried  on  13  C.T.V.  network  stations,  and  on  27  private  stations. 
It  was  judged  of  such  excellent  quality  that  it  will  again  be  the  Easter 
T.V.  presentation  of  the  Committee  in  1966.  There  has  been  much  heart 
searching  concerning  our  Editorial  -  Advertising  project  in  MacLean’s; 
after  consultation  with  both  Conference  and  Presbytery  E.  and  S.  S. 
Committees,  and  a  further  long  and  thoughtful  pause,— the  Committee 
has  undertaken  Project  Religious  Editorial.  Since  October  1965  we  have 
been  mailing  monthly,  to  about  100  English  dailies  and  500  English  and 
French  Weeklies  in  Canada  a  set  of  four  pertinent  and  seasonal  editorials. 
Six  well-known  dailies  and  seventy-eight  English  weeklies  have  published 
most  of  the  latter  consistently.  These  weeklies  publishing  have  a  net 
circulation  of  185,000  and  your  Committee  is  most  pleased  with  this 
experiment  in  Quiet  Evangelism.  We  are  asking  for  no  credit  line, 
though  this  is  sometimes  given.  We  are  pleased  that  these  editorials  are 
being  so  widely  used.  They  are  written  by  a  group  of  most  competent 
persons  from  all  across  Canada.  The  project  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Norman  Vale,  Director  of  Press  and  Information  for  the  United 
Church,  and  working  with  him  is  Mr.  Arthur  Brydon,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

The  Committee’s  week-long  Television  Mission,  “On  the  Spot”,  went 
to  Kingston  in  October  1965.  Rev.  Harold  Burgess  was  Missioner,  Rev. 
Des.  McCalmont  was  Producer,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Marsh  of  C.B.C.  was 
advisor.  The  program,  sponsored  jointly  by  Kingston  and  Belleville 
Presbyteries,  with  the  Committee,  found  excellent  response,  with  viewing 
at  11.35  p  m.  jumping  from  its  usual  estimated  11,000  to  an  estimated 
40,000.  The  Committee  is  considering  the  wisdom  of  producing  the 
program  somewhere  outside  Ontario  in  1966. 

During  1965  considerable  time  was  given  to  the  development  of  the 
play,  the  “Coffee  House”  as  a  TV  play  with  the  potential  of  being  later 
put  on  film  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  New  Evangelism  project 
across  Canada.  The  use  of  the  first  Freberg  Spots  and  the  thought  of  a 
future  series  in  which  we  might  share  has  also  continued  before  us.  Miss 
Beatrice  Wilson,  Rev.  Ray  Hord,  and  Rev.  Keith  Woollard,  as  well  as  the 
persons  already  named  in  the  report  are  members  of  the  Committee. 

Rev.  R.  H.  N.  Davidson,  Rev.  Harold  N.  Burgess, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CHURCFI  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Church  and  International  Affairs  Committee  is  appointed 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Sendee  under  the 
authority  of  General  Council.  Its  sixty-two  members  (twenty-seven  clergy 
and  thirty-five  lay)  is  a  very  responsible  body  representing  many  boards, 
groups,  and  sections  of  opinion  within  the  Church.  Its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Harry  Coote  Smith,  is  appointed  by  General  Council.  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord 
is  Secretary  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  R.  Mutchmor  is  Research  Secretary. 
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In  addition  to  the  Central  Committee,  regional  groups  meet  regularly 
in  Saskatoon  and  Edmonton.  Ottawa  organized  an  active  group  in  1965 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Rev.  John  Pottruff  and  is  now  preparing 
a  report  on  “Canada’s  Aid  and  Trade  to  Underdeveloped  Nations.” 

Special  Committee  on  Angola 

At  the  request  of  the  21st  General  Council  our  C.  and  I.  A.  Committee 
co-operating  closely  with  the  Board  of  World  Mission,  set  up  a  special 
Committee  on  Angola  to  study  the  Angolan  situation.  In  co-operation 
with  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  U.S.A.,  we  appointed  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Henderson,  Missionary  to  Angola,  to  prepare  a  special  back¬ 
ground  study.  The  Rev.  James  S.  Thomson  has  now  written  a  report 
which  we  shall  present  to  the  Executive  of  General  Council  with  certain 
(resolutions  which  shall  be  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
Portugal,  the  Government  of  Canada,  as  well  as  to  the  membership  of 
our  own  Church. 

Special  Committee  on  South  Africa 

We  have  also  set  up  a  Special  Committee  consisting  of  Professor  D. 
D.  Evans,  Mr.  Willson  Woodside,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Homewood,  to  study 
the  British  Council  of  Churches  report  “The  Future  of  South  Africa” 
and  how  this  information  might  apply  to  our  Canadian  situation.  This 
Committee  presented  an  excellent  summary  on  “The  Future  of  South 
Africa”,  and  Canada’s  relation  to  South  Africa  together  with  suggested 
resolutions  presented  to  the  Executive  of  General  Council  in  November, 
1965. 

The  War  in  Vietnam 

During  1965  our  Committee  passed  three  resolutions  on  the  Vietnam 
crisis.  The  first  on  February  16th,  1965,  the  second  on  April  28th,  1965, 
and  the  third  on  November  25th,  1965,  which  read  as  follows: 

“We  request  Prime  Minister  Pearson  to  issue  a  public  statement 
concerning  Canadian  Vietnam  Policy  strongly  urging  governments 
of  South  and  North  Vietnam  to  adopt  a  more  flexible  attitude  toward 
negotiation  and  strongly  urging  the  American  Government  to  take 
the  following  steps: 

(1)  "Stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  restrict  its  bombing 
in  South  Vietnam  to  immediate  battle  areas.” 

(2)  “Offer  to  negotiate  with  North  Vietnam  concerning  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  and  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.” 

(3)  “Offer  to  negotiate  with  the  National  Liberation  Front  concern¬ 
ing  the  replacement  of  American  troops  by  an  international 
military  force  to  supervise  free  elections  in  South  Vietnam.” 

Seminars’  Regional  Conferences 

We  again  co-operated  with  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  in 
sending  delegates  to  the  Ottawa  Churchman’s  Seminar  in  February,  and 
with  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  sending  representatives  to  the 
Washington  Churchmen’s  Seminar.  We  were  pleased  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  one  major  Church  and  International  Affairs  Conference  held  in 
Hamilton,  November  9th  and  10th,  1965. 
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Special  Speakers 

During  the  past  year  our  Central  Committee  was  addressed  by  the 
Honourable  Paul  Martin,  Minister  of  External  Affairs;  Dr.  John  E.  F. 
Hastings,  School  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Toronto;  Mr.  Amos  Kikiro 
of  Nairobi,  Kenya;  Mr.  Mark  Gayn  of  the  Toronto  Star;  Mr.  J.  Duncan 
Edmonds,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Honourable  Paul  Martin;  and  heard 
reports  from  the  Sixth  World  Order  Study  Conference  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
by  William  Small  of  York  Lhriversity  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord;  and  Dr. 
Absolom  Vilakazi,  American  EJniversity,  Washington,  D.C. 

Report  on  General  Council 

We  are  now  preparing  our  report  to  the  22nd  General  Council  to  be 
held  at  Waterloo  next  September.  We  believe  that  God  is  working  in 
mercy  and  judgment  in  modern  history  even  as  he  did  in  biblical  times. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  discern  and  cooperate  with  his  purposes.  No 
Christian  can  be  parochial  or  narrowly  nationalistic  and  be  true  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  We  therefore  commend  the  study  of  International 
Affairs  to  all  members  of  our  Church. 

Mr.  Harry  Coote  Smith,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  EVANGELISM 
IN  THE  RURAL  CHURCH 

During  1965  the  Joint  Committee  on  Evangelism  in  the  Rural  Church 
has  endeavoured  to  continue  the  policy  of  providing  support,  encourage¬ 
ment  and  information  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  service  rendered 
by  the  Church  to  rural  communities.  The  urbanization  of  Canadian 
society  remains  the  strongest  single  influence  on  life  in  the  rural  areas. 
This  we  believe  to  be  true  for  all  parts  of  the  nation.  The  percentage  of 
rural  people  engaged  in  agriculture  is  declining  in  all  the  provinces. 

A  point  of  real  significance  for  The  United  Church  is  that  the  strength 
of  rural  congregations  is  coming  mainly  from  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
while  our  ability  to  attract  the  non-farm  section  of  the  rural  population 
appears  to  be  declining.  In  other  words,  our  support  in  the  country  is 
coming  from  that  section  of  the  population  which  is  declining  in  relation 
to  the  total,  and  our  strength  is  waning  in  that  section  of  the  population 
which  is  growing.  Rural  congregations,  if  they  are  to  survive,  must  find  a 
way  to  serve,  interest  and  gain  support  from  that  very  large  section  of 
their  constituency  which  is  not  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil.  Herein  lies 
one  of  the  major  challenges  confronting  the  rural  church.  How  do  institu¬ 
tions  that  have  been  influenced  largely  by  an  agrarian  way  of  life  adjust  to 
serve  communities  of  people  that  are  being  rapidly  industrialized? 

At  the  present  time  the  Joint  Committee  is  co-operating  with  the 
Evangelism  Resource  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life 
and  Work  in  the  production  of  materials  intended  to  illustrate  the 
situation  and  to  provide  suggestions  and  inspirations  for  meeting  the 
challenge. 

During  the  past  year  the  Joint  Committee  has: 

(1)  Given  support  to  the  Interdenominational  Institute  for  Rural 
Leaders  held  at  Truro,  N.S.,  May  10-12,  and  a  similar  institute  for  the 
eastern  section  of  P.E.I.,  September  20-21. 

(2)  Met  with  representatives  of  the  ARDA  organization  on  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Level  and  distributed  information  to  the  Presby¬ 
teries  regarding  the  ARDA  program. 
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(3)  Prepared  the  Rural  Life  Bulletin  and  Order  of  Service  for  use  on 
Rural  Life  Sunday  in  co-operation  with  the  Missionary  and  Maintenance 
Department. 

(4)  Arranged  for  reprint  of  the  booklets  New  Prospects  and  Realizing 
New  Prospects. 

(5)  Arranged,  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  for 
six  ministers  to  attend  the  Interdenominational  School  for  Rural  Leaders 
at  Garrett.  Those  attending  in  1965  were: 

Rev.  L.  M.  Settle  (Maritimes),  Rev.  A.  A.  Greenhough  (Toronto), 

Rev.  D.  S.  Mannell  (London),  Rev.  R.  L.  Burton  (Manitoba),  Rev. 

J.  D.  McMurtry  (Saskatchewan),  Rev.  Frank  G.  Andrews  (Alberta). 

(6)  Arranged,  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  for  two  ministers  to  attend  the  Antigonish 
Summer  Course  at  the  Coady  International  Institute.  Those  attending 
were  Rev.  J.  E.  S.  Tarrant,  Gaspe,  and  Rev.  Keith  Whitney,  P.E.I. 

(7)  Began  considerations  for  holding  national  or  regional  seminars 
on  the  rural  church  on  an  interdenominational  basis  in  1968. 


Recommendations 


(1)  Budget— It  is  recommended  that  the  following  budget  for  1966  be 
approved: 


Publication  . 

Regional  Committees  8c  Seminars: 
Maritimes  Committee  .. 

Prairie  Committee- 

Seminar  . 

Meetings  . 

Expense  of  Meetings  .  250 

Sundry  . 


1965 

1965 

1966 

Budget 

Expenditures 

Budget 

$250 

$956.02 

$  500 

250 

165.00 

200 

600 

400 

300 

300 

250 

202.50 

250 

50 

50 

$1,700 

$1,323.52 

$1,700’ 

(2)  Rapid  Industrialization  in  Small  Communities— Rapid  industrial¬ 
ization  in  Canada  during  the  post-war  years  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  large-scale  industrial  development  into  many  small  rural  or  frontier 
communities,  with  revolutionary  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  residents, 
existing  institutions  and  municipal  governments.  Examples  of  this  are 
to  be  seen  at  Bathurst,  N.B.,  Bramalea,  Ont.,  Talbotville,  Ont.,  Esterhazy, 
Sask.,  and  Prince  George,  B.C.  Ordinarily  the  basic  decisions  regarding 
such  projects  are  made  with  little  or  no  consultation  on  the  municipal 
level.  Indications  are  that  industrial  developments  involving  small  com¬ 
munities  in  sudden  and  cataclysmic  changes  will  continue  to  take  place 
in  Canada  for  many  years. 

The  Church,  because  of  her  concern  for  the  welfare  of  people  in  all 
segments  of  society,  her  interest  in  community  institutions  and  her 
responsibility  for  the  ministries  of  worship,  Christian  Education  and 
pastoral  care,  has  a  significant  opportunity  and  task  in  these  areas.  The 
challenge  may  be  met  partially  by  alert  planning  and  leadership  on  the 
part  of  resourceful  denominational  executives  and  church  courts,  but  a 
much  more  effective  service  will  be  rendered  and  a  stronger  Christian 


*  Board  of  Home  Missions 
Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
Board  of  Christian  Education 


45%  or  $765 
45%  or  765 

10%  or  170  $1,700 
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witness  made  if  the  denominations  resolve  to  plan  and  act  co-operatively 
and  in  consultation  with  government,  planning  authorities  and  private 
interests.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  people  are  needed  on  the  Presbytery, 
Conference  and  national  level  with  knowledge,  responsibility  and  authority 
to  speak  for  their  denominations. 

With  the  above  considerations  in  mind,  the  Joint  Committee 
proposes,  if  the  approval  of  the  parent  Boards  is  given,  to  present  the 
following  recommendations  to  the  Twenty-Second  General  Council: 

1.  That  the  General  Council  urge  Conferences  and/or  Presbyteries 
where  large-scale  industrial  development  has  been  introduced  into  hitherto 
small  communities,  or  where  such  appears  imminent,  to: 

(a)  consult  with  representatives  of  other  denominations  with  a  view  to 
developing  a  co-ordinated  response  in  the  interest  of  the  Community 
and  the  Church; 

(b)  endeavour  to  establish  channels  of  communication  with  government, 
planning  authorities  and  private  interests; 

(c)  use  the  resources  and  field  personnel  available  through  the  existing 
Boards  of  the  Church  and  to  keep  such  Boards  informed  of  plans 
that  are  being  made  on  the  local  level— permitting  information  from 
a  particular  area  to  be  used  as  a  resource; 

(d)  use  the  competence,  knowledge  and  concern  of  lay  church  people 
with  a  view  to  exerting  a  Christian  influence  on  the  emerging 
patterns  of  life. 

2.  That  the  member  churches  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be  notified  of  this  action  and  invited 
to  share  in  consultation  in  the  hope  that  an  interdenominational  research 
and  planning  structure  may  be  established  in  Canada. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Knowles,  Rev.  Harold  M.  Bailey, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  RELIGIOUS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  National  Religious  Advisory  Council,  representing  major  religious 
denominations  in  Canada,  co-operates  with  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  in  planning  the  Church  of  the  Air  and  television  Church 
Service  series,  and  in  the  review  of  other  C.B.C.  religious  programming. 
There  are,  in  addition  to  the  N.R.A.C.,  area  Advisory  Councils  in 
Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  Windsor,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Halifax,  Prince  Rupert,  St.  John’s,  Nfld.,  which  deal  with  programs  of 
more  local  interest,  for  example,  Plain  Talk. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Church  of  the  Air  broadcasts 
and  to  provide  for  some  continuity,  the  United  Church  invites  a  speaker 
to  be  responsible  for  a  six  month  period.  In  1965  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  S.  Elliott 
of  Robertson  United  Church,  Edmonton,  broadcast  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month,  January  through  June,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  C.  M. 
Nicholson  of  Pine  Hill  Theological  College,  Halifax,  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month,  July  through  December. 

The  television  Church  Service  series  originates  twice  a  month  from 
Ottawa,  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  is  carried  over  the  general  network 
in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  In  1965  services  originated  from  Dominion 
Chalmers,  Ottawa,  Dominion-Douglas  and  Westmount-Park,  Emmanuel, 
Montreal,  and  Timothy  Eaton  and  Royal  York  Road,  Toronto. 

The  N.R.A.C.  is  now  reviewing  this  traditional  type  of  Church  pro¬ 
gramming  which  is  directed  chiefly  to  Church  people  and  are  considering 
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ways  in  which  it  might  be  made  more  effective  to  the  unchurched  secular 
audience. 

The  N.R.A.C.  has  invited  speakers  from  the  C.B.C.  to  outline  current 
emphases  in  the  industry.  Dr.  Fred  Rainsberry,  Director  of  School  Broad¬ 
casting  and  Youth  Programming,  presented  an  outstanding  address  on 
the  C.B.C.’s  aims  in  planning  programs  for  children  and  moral  issues  in 
the  use  of  mass  media  by  children  and  parents  in  their  homes. 

The  C.B.C.  also  consults  the  N.R.A.C.  with  regard  to  suggestions  for 
other  religious  broadcasting.  Of  special  interest  to  United  Church  mem¬ 
bers  was  the  appearance  of  our  Moderator,  the  Right  Rev.  Ernest  Marshall 
Howse  on  The  Heritage  television  series,  and  five  programs  on  The 
Principles  of  Union,  in  which  over  seventy  persons  were  interviewed,  on 
the  “Christian  Frontier”  Radio  series.  A  special  Ferment  series  with  the 
Rev.  Kenneth  Bagnell  interviewing  leading  theologists,  Dr.  Paul  Tillich, 
Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  Dr.  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Dr.  J.  FI.  Robinson, 
etc.,  took  the  place  of  the  regular  Public  Affairs  television  program  on 
Monday  evening. 

The  “sleeper”  in  religious  television  in  1965  was  the  popular  Hymn 
Sing  series  from  Winnipeg  which  receives  over  100  letters  a  week 
requesting  special  numbers. 

Our  N.R.A.C.  Committee  has  spent  several  meetings  studying  the 
'Fowler  Committee  Report  on  Broadcasting  in  Canada.  We  would  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  Church  that  coloured  television  will  be  inaugur¬ 
ated  in  Canada  during  1967,  at  least  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  new  Chairman  of  our  Council  is  the  Rev.  Karl  Riehl,  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  Church,  Toronto,  succeeding  Father  Frank  Stone. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord, 

Secretary. 

LITERATURE 

A  major  concern  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
continues  to  be  production  of  Literature. 

New  productions  in  1965  include: 

GROWING  INTO  LIFE,  by  William  C.  Kitto,  D.D.,  Lenten  Booklet 
for  1966. 

WHY  THE  SEA  IS  BOILING  HOT— A  provocative  symposium  on 
the  Church  and  the  World  by  a  number  of  prominent  journalists  and 
editors  with  further  chapters  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Evangelism 
and  Social  Service  to  carry  forward  the  discussion  of  the  topics  raised. 

THE  CHANGING  CHURCH  IN  CANADA,  by  the  Rev.  Stewart 
Crysdale.  A  sociological  survey  of  beliefs  and  social  attitudes  of  United 
Church  people. 

COFFEE  HOUSE— A  one-act  play  by  Hilda  Powicke,  dealing  with 
the  Church  in  its  relation  to  rejected  persons  in  society. 

SONGS  OF  THE  FAITH— A  words  only,  large  print  edition  of  a 
hymn  book  containing  61  hymns  chosen  by  residents  of  United  Church 
Senior  Citizens’  Homes. 

And  the  following  pamphlets: 

CAN  WE  MAKE  THE  CHURCH  RELEVANT? 

THE  UNITED  CHURCH  AND  MEDICARE 

CIGARETTE  SMOKING  AND  HEALTH  (cards) 

UNDER  THE  TRAPPINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  by  Very  Rev. 
Angus  J.  MacQueen. 
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Literature  Sales  amounted  to  $47,279.34  as  compared  with  1964  sales 
of  $34,095.76. 

The  Literature  Depots  in  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  continue  to  distribute  our 
materials. 

Nine  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the  1966  Annual  Report  will 
be  printed  and  available  at  50^  per  copy. 

Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart 


MINISTRY  IN  REFORM  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
THE  FIELD  OF  CORRECTIONS 

Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart 

The  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  in  co-operation  with 
representatives  of  the  Anglican,  Baptist  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
has  had  responsibility  for  many  years  for  the  operation  of  two  small 
reform  institutions  in  the  Maritimes,  the  Maritime  Home  for  Girls  at 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Interprovincial  Home  for  Young  Women 
near  Moncton,  New  Brunswick.  After  much  thought  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Maritime  Home  for  Girls  has  recommended  that  an 
approach  be  made  to  the  provincial  governments  concerned  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  type  of  care  of  delinquent  girls  presently  being 
provided  by  the  Home  and  that  operation  of  the  Home  be  terminated 
by  January  1st,  1967.  The  move  was  deemed  advisable  in  the  light  of 
present  public  acceptance  of  the  type  of  work  being  done  as  an  essential 
public  service  and  in  the  view  of  mounting  costs  of  operation  and  the 
need  of  large  scale  new  capital  investment  in  the  work.  Negotiations 
pursuant  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  are  now  being  pursued  with  the 
governments  and  denominations  involved.  The  work  of  the  Interpro¬ 
vincial  Home  has  been  a  declining  one  over  the  years  and  only  six  young 
women  were  lodged  in  the  Home  at  December  31st,  1965. 

The  rehabilitative  work  among  men  being  carried  on  co-operatively 
by  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  and  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  through  the  two  Homes  in  Winnipeg,  appears  to  have  well 
justified  itself  and  is  being  continued. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wiznuk,  Chaplain  at  Stoney  Mountain  Penitentiary, 
Manitoba,  continues  to  be  the  only  United  Church  clergyman  in  full-time 
service  as  a  chaplain  in  the  penitentiary  system,  but  during  the  year  the 
Rev.  David  McCord  of  Cowansville,  Quebec,  was  appointed  to  serve  on  a 
part-time  basis  at  the  New  Federal  Penitentiary  there.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  Mr.  McCord  attended  a  training  course  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Protestant  Chaplain  at  Kingston  Penitentiary,  and  the  same 
course  was  also  attended  by  the  Rev.  John  Weiss  of  Haileybury,  Ontario, 
and  the  Rev.  Allan  McDowell,  a  newly  ordained  graduate  of  Queen’s 
Theological  College,  who  is  now  taking  post-graduate  work.  The  Rev. 
M.  J.  MacLeod  is  chaplain  at  the  Ontario  Training  School  for  Boys  in 
Guelph  as  well  as  serving  Trinity  United  Church  in  that  city.  The  Rev. 
B.  V.  H.  Cooke  gives  part-time  chaplaincy  service  at  the  Brown  Clinic, 
Mimico,  Ont.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Bell  visits  at  Monteith  Industrial  Farm. 
All  these  are  government  appointees.  In  addition,  the  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  Department  pays  for  part-time  chaplaincy  work  done  by 
the  Rev.  Ross  E.  Readhead  at  Ontario  Reformatory  in  Guelph,  the  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Gay  at  the  Calgary  Gaol,  Alberta,  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Johnson 
at  Essex  County  Gaol,  Windsor,  Ontario.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  H.  Hodgson, 
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police  court  chaplain  under  the  Home  Missions  Board,  does  regular 
visitation  work  in  the  Don  Gaol,  Toronto. 

The  pattern  of  visiting  chaplaincies  in  Ontario  city,  county  and 
district  gaols  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  has  been  functioning  with  varying  effectiveness.  It 
is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  a  gathering  of  those  involved  in 
this  program  may  be  held  with  a  view  to  augmenting  the  usefulness  of 
these  volunteer  visiting  clergy  who  are  in  most  instances  the  first  clergy 
with  whom  a  new  inmate  may  come  in  contact. 

A  somewhat  closer  relationship  has  been  established  during  the  year 
between  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  and  the  Canadian 
Correctional  Chaplains’  Association  with  representation  of  the  Board  on 
the  Executive  of  the  Association. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Publication,  the  department  con¬ 
tinues  to  supply  chaplains  with  religious  literature  for  use  in  their  work. 


Prison  Chaplaincies 

A  LIST  OF  UNITED  CHURCH  CLERGY  IN  PRISON 
CHAPLAINCY  WORK 

With  Federal  Penitentiaries  Service: 

Rev.  J.  Wiznuk,  Stony  Mountain  Penitentiary,  Stony  Mountain, 
Manitoba. 

Rev.  M.  D.  Stienburg  (under  appointment),  Collins  Bay  Penitentiary, 
Collins  Bay,  Ontario. 

Rev.  J.  D.  McCord  (part-time),  Cowansville  Penitentiary,  Cowans- 
ville,  Quebec. 

With  Ontario  Department  of  Reform  Institutions: 

Rev.  B.  F.  H.  Cooke  (part-time),  Brown  Clinic,  Mimico,  Ontario. 
Rev.  J.  Stewart  Bell  (casual),  Monteith  Industrial  Farm,  Monteith, 
Ontario. 

Rev.  M.  J.  McLeod  (part-time),  Ontario  Training  School  for  Boys, 
Guelph,  Ontario. 

Work  Supported  by  Home  Missions  Board: 

Rev.  J.  A.  H.  Hodgson,  Toronto  Police  Court  Chaplain. 

Work  Supported  by  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service: 

Rev.  Ross  Readhead  (part-time),  Ontario  Reformatory,  Guelph,  Ont. 
Rev.  Robert  J.  Gay  (part-time),  Calgary  Gaol,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Johnson  (part-time),  Essex  County  Gaol,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Vickers  (part-time),  Burwash  Industrial  Farm,  Sudbury, 
Ont.  ’ 

In  addition  much  voluntary  work  is  done  by  many  other  clergy  in 
Ontario  as  “visiting  chaplains’’  and  in  all  provinces  as  part  of  their 
normal  pastoral  work. 
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XXV 


UinuteJ  of)  the  3orty-3ir$t 
Annual  ^Meeting 

FIRST  DAY -FIRST  SESSION 

The  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  met  in  the  Board  Room 
of  The  United  Church  House,  85  St.  Clair  Avenue  East,  Toronto,  on 
Tuesday,  February  15th,  1966,  at  9:00  a.m.  The  Chairman,  Rev.  W. 
Clarke  MacDonald,  presided  and  conducted  the  devotional  period. 

Chairman’s  Address 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald  expressed  his  pleasure  in  presiding  at 
this,  his  first  meeting,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  addressed  the  Board 
on  the  subject,  “Let  the  Church  Get  With  It.”  (see  page  2) 

The  Secretary  thanked  the  Chairman  for  his  address  and  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  the  Board  for  his  leadership. 

Welcome 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Board  Members  to  the  Annual  Meeting. 
Present 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie, 
Rev.  G.  B.  Mather,  Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale,  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart,  Rev. 
W.  E.  Mullen,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Caldwell,  Rev.  Frank  Morgan,  Mr.  William 
Powell,  Rev.  Maurice  E.  Nerny,  Rev.  Donald  F.  Hoddinott,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Barrett,  Mr.  F.  R.  MacKinnon,  Dr.  Walter  Lloyd-Smith,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Spencley,  Rev.  B.  K.  Cronk,  Rev.  A.  H.  Daynard,  Rev.  Ross  B.  Hamilton, 
Rev.  A.  G.  S.  Edworthy,  Judge  H.  A.  Allard,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Griffin,  Rev. 
Alvin  J.  Cooper,  Miss  Beatrice  Wilson,  Mrs.  Ryrie  Smith,  Miss  Robena 
Morris. 

Corresponding  Members 

Voted,  That  the  following  be  made  Corresponding  Members:  Mr. 
Norman  Vale,  Rev.  John  Hunter,  Rev.  James  Semple,  Rev.  A.  G.  A. 
McCurdy,  Rev.  John  Romeril,  Rev.  K.  J.  W.  Murray,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cook. 

Regrets 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  M.  Howse,  Mr.  Harry  Coote  Smith,  Mrs.  Norah  Fox. 

Agenda 

On  motion,  the  mimeographed  Agenda  was  adopted. 

Minutes  of  the  Executive 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Minutes  of  the  February  14th 
Executive  meeting  would  be  distributed  for  information  later  in  the  day. 

Voted,  That  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  be  printed  in  booklet 
form,  including  the  minutes  of  the  February  14th  Executive  meeting. 
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Sessional  Committees 

Voted,  That  the  Sessional  Committees  be  as  follows: 

Administration:  Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald  (Chairman),  Rev.  J.  R. 
Hord,  Miss  Beatrice  Wilson. 

Evangelism:  Rev.  A.  G.  S.  Edworthy  (Chairman),  Rev.  Arthur  J. 
Griffin,  Rev.  Ross  B.  Hamilton,  Rev.  D.  F.  Hoddinott,  Rev.  A.  J.  Barrett, 
Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart;  and  Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy,  Rev.  K.  J.  W. 
Murray,  Rev.  John  Hunter,  Rev.  John  Romeril;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cook- 
Corresponding  Members. 

Moral  and  Social  Issues:  Rev.  B.  K.  Cronk  (Chairman),  Rev.  Frank 
Morgan,  Judge  H.  Allard,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Caldwell,  Rev.  J.  B.  Spencley,  Mrs. 
Ryrie  Smith,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie,  Rev.  G.  B.  Mather;  and  Mr.  Norman 
Vale— Corresponding  Member. 

Human  Relations  and  Economic  Affairs:  Rev.  W.  E.  Mullen 
(Chairman);  Mr.  F.  R.  MacKinnon,  Rev.  Maurice  E.  Nerny,  Dr.  Walter 
Lloyd-Smith,  Rev.  A.  J.  Cooper,  Miss  Robena  Morris,  Mr.  William  Powell, 
Rev.  A.  H.  Daynard,  Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale;  and  Rev.  James  Semple  — 
Corresponding  Member. 

General  Council  References 

The  Secretary  reported  that  there  were  no  General  Council  Refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Board  for  consideration  at  this  time. 

Deadline  for  New  Business 

The  Secretary  referred  to  the  item  in  the  Executive  minutes  re  this 
matter. 

On  motion,  the  minute  was  adopted,  as  follows:  “Voted,  That  no 
new  business  be  presented  after  noon  on  the  second  last  day  of  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  in  regard  to  any  correspondence  or  resolution(s) 
received  during  the  Board  sessions,  that  such  item(s)  be  considered  only 
by  unanimous  consent.” 

Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

The  Secretary  referred  to  the  item  in  the  Executive  minutes  re  this 
matter. 

Voted,  That  this  minute  be  adopted  as  follows:  “Voted,  That  Rev. 
G.  B.  Mather  be  requested  to  check  the  minutes  with  Miss  Mary  O’Keefe, 
following  each  session  of  the  Board,  and  that  the  final  editing  of  the 
minutes  be  left  with  the  Department.” 

Secretary’s  Report 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  presented  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Board.  (See  p.  16) 
The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Hord  for  an  excellent  address. 

Tribute  to  Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Stewart 
Crysdale,  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board,  to  become  effective  June 
30th,  1966.  On  behalf  of  the  Board,  he  expressed  gratitude  to  Mr.  Crysdale 
for  his  work  during  the  past  two-and-a-half  years. 

The  following  tribute  was  read  by  the  Secretary: 

‘‘The  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  records  its  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale  who  will  leave  the  Board,  June 
30th,  1966,  after  three  years  of  service.  Mr.  Crysdale’s  evangelical  zeal 
combined  with  specialized  training  in  sociology  has  made  him  a  particu- 
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larly  valuable  member  of  the  staff  at  a  time  when  the  Church  is  seeking 
to  assess  its  structure  and  adjust  its  program  in  a  society  undergoing 
revolutionary  change. 

“In  the  early  stages  of  the  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Action  our  Board  commissioned  Mr.  Crysdale  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
faith  and  social  attitudes  in  The  United  Church  of  Canada  in  order  to 
assist  the  Board  in  developing  a  program  of  evangelism  which  would  make 
the  Church  more  effective  and  relevant  in  society.  The  results  of  the 
survey  have  been  published  in  The  Changing  Church  In  Canada.  We 
look  forward  to  his  book  on  Experimental  Evangelism  which  is  to  be 
published  this  summer.  In  addition  to  research  and  writing,  Mr.  Crysdale 
was  a  member  of  several  Division  and  Board  Committees,  has  carried  out 
field  work  in  Hamilton,  Toronto  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Conferences, 
represented  our  Board  on  the  Religion-Labour  Council  of  Canada  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Church  and  Industry  Institutes. 

“We  wish  Mr.  Crysdale  every  blessing  and  success  as  he  enters  upon 
a  program  of  research  in  down-town  Toronto  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology,  the  University  of  Toronto.  We  know  that 
the  Church  will  benefit  from  his  studies.” 

Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work 

Rev.  John  R.  Leng,  Executive  Co-ordinator  of  the  Division  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Life  and  Work,  gave  a  progress  report  on  the  co-ordinating 
of  the  work  of  the  Boards  under  the  Division.  He  referred  to  the  five 
emphases  of  our  wrork,  namely: 

(1)  Line  of  flow,  into  a  congregation.  The  work  of  any  Board  is 
ineffective  unless  it  reaches  into  a  congregation. 

(2)  Program  Planning—  Planning  Committees  within  the  Division  to 
integrate  and  control  the  flow  of  program  out  into  the  Church. 

(3)  Leadership— Volunteer  leadership  in  the  Church  is  necessary.  The 
United  Church  is  facing  a  leadership  crisis.  It  is  intended  to  establish 
within  the  Division  some  kind  of  leadership  unit  whereby  the  resources 
of  the  Division  Boards  shall  be  co-ordinated  and  the  material  assessed. 
It  is  the  urgent  task  of  the  Division  to  establish  appropriate  plans  of 
method  in  leadership  development. 

(4)  Communication— This  is  a  number  one  problem.  Plans  for 
improving  our  communication,  between  a  Board  and  a  Conference  or 
presbytery,  especially  between  a  Board  and  a  congregation,  need  to  be 
clear. 

(5)  Research— The  work  of  the  Division  and  Boards  will  not  be 
effective  until  we  have  a  research  unit,  through  which  we  are  able  to  work. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  Dr.  Leng  for  his  informative  and  challenging 
report. 

Secretaries’  Panel 

Revs.  Christie,  Mather,  Stewart  and  Crysdale  comprised  the  panel  of 
Secretaries  which  was  chaired  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord.  Mr.  Hord  questioned 
each  of  the  Secretaries,  referring  to  one  aspect  of  their  Secretarial  report, 
as  follows:  (See  pages  24  and  following) 

Mr.  Mather—  Spoke  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  can  give  perspective 
to  the  revolutionary  changes  of  our  times. 
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Mr.  Crysdale— Spoke  about  involvement  in  society  and  the  need  for 
understanding  what  is  happening  to  man  in  the  modern  age.  He  referred 
also  to  the  need  for  research  within  the  Church. 

Mr.  Christie— Reported  on  the  creative  program  for  ordinands  being 
conducted  at  Union  College,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Stewart— Stressed  the  poverty  situation  and  our  moral  obligation 
to  the  poor. 

Adjournment 

The  Board  adjourned  at  11:30  a.m.  to  meet  in  Sessional  Committees. 
The  Chairman  pronounced  the  benediction. 

FIRST  DAY -SECOND  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  1 :45  p.m.  The  Chairman  presided  and 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  first  session  were  taken  as  read. 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Low 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  introduced  Dr.  Low  who  spoke  to  the  Board  on  “A 
Medical  Doctor  Looks  at  Our  Abortion  Laws  and  Practices.”  (See  page  180) 
Discussion  followed. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

Dr.  Walter  Lloyd-Smith  thanked  Dr.  Low  for  his  informative  address. 
Resolution— “Request  for  Revision  of  Canada’s  Abortion  Laws.” 

A  resolution  on  this  subject,  as  amended  by  the  Executive,  was 
circulated  for  consideration. 

Voted ,  That  the  title  of  the  resolution  be  changed  to  “Request  for 
Revision  of  Canada’s  Abortion  Laws  and  Related  Issues.” 

Discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Low  participated. 

Voted,  That  the  following  resolution,  as  amended,  be  adopted:  (see 
centre  spread). 

Resolution— “Automobile  Insurance”. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather  presented  a  background  statement  re  Automobile 
Insurance,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended  by  the  Executive,  was  presented. 

Voted,  That  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Human 
Relations  and  Economic  Affairs,  for  inclusion  in  their  report.  (See  centre 
spread.) 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:00  p.m.  to  meet  in  Sessional  Committees. 
The  Chairman  pronounced  the  benediction. 

FIRST  DAY -THIRD  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  Casa  Loma,  Toronto,  at  6:30  p.m.  for 
its  Annual  Dinner.  The  Chairman  presided.  The  Very  Rev.  James  R. 
Mutchmor  said  Grace. 

Welcome 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Board  Members  and  Guests  to  the  Annual 
Board  Dinner,  and  introduced  the  head  table. 
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Mr.  Saul  Alinsky 

The  Chairman  welcomed  and  introduced  Mr.  Saul  Alinsky  of  the 
Industrial  Areas  Foundation,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  who  spoke  to  the 
Board  on  “The  Dynamics  of  Social  Change.”  (See  page  71) 

Discussion  followed. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  thanked  Mr.  Alinsky  for  his  provocative  and  inspir¬ 
ing  address  and  announced  that  Mr.  Alinsky  would  address  the  Board 
the  following  morning. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:45  p.m.  Rev.  Robert  S.  Christie  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction. 


SECOND  DAY -FOURTH  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  9:00  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  February 
16th,  1966.  The  Chairman  presided.  Rev.  Donald  F.  Hoddinott  con¬ 
ducted  the  devotional  period. 

Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  second  and  third  sessions  were  taken  as  read. 

National  Project  of  Evangelism  &  Social  Action 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Rev.  Gordon  Hunter,  Toronto,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Evangelism  Resource  Committee,  who  spoke  briefly  on 
the  second  phase  of  the  Project,  which  is  being  focused  at  the  presbytery 
level. 

In  order  to  provide  a  cross-section  report  and  assessment  of  the 
National  Project,  a  panel  consisting  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Griffin,  British  Columbia; 
Judge  H.  Allard,  Alberta;  Rev.  John  Hunter,  Ontario;  and  Rev.  A.  J. 
Barrett,  Newfoundland;  chaired  by  Rev.  Gordon  Hunter,  reported  on 
the  Project,  as  follows: 

R  ev.  A.  J.  Griffin— In  Vancouver  a  number  of  exciting  events  have 
taken  place.  In  January  the  approval  of  presbytery  was  secured  to  attend 
every  congregational  meeting  to  present  the  claims  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Action.  At  these  meetings  there  was  discussion  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church  at  the  congregational  level. 

Rev.  John  Hunter— Toronto  Conference  Planning  Fellowship  was 
very  successful,  with  300  in  attendance.  At  the  pre-Fellowship  meeting, 
there  was  one  minister  and  one  layman  from  each  charge.  There  was  a 
good  discussion  with  youth,  who  said  that  they  wanted  new  forms  of 
expression  for  their  faith. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Barrett— Considerable  interest  was  begun  with  the  Con¬ 
ference  Planning  Fellowship.  Ministerial  representation  much  better  than 
lay  representation.  Following  the  Conference  Planning  Fellowship, 
presbyteries  divided  into  zones,  picked  out  certain  speakers  whom  they 
felt  had  a  contribution  to  make  to  go  into  congregations.  A  Laymen's 
Conference  in  St.  John’s,  with  75  in  attendance,  was  marked  by  frank 
discussion. 
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Judge  H.  Allard- To  date  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  enthusiasm 
about  the  results  in  his  area.  He  doubted  if  the  presbyteries  would  put 
the  Project  into  effect. 

Discussion 

There  was  general  discussion  about  the  role  of  presbyteries  in  the 
Project  and  whether  leadership  is  being  given  to  the  congregations. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  the  presbyteries  were  just  starting 
to  hold  their  Planning  Fellowships  and  the  idea  was  beginning  to  take 
root.  Mr.  Barrett  stated  that  some  presbyteries  are  more  progressive  than 
others,  depending  on  the  type  of  lay  representation.  Mr.  Hunter  felt 
that  lay  people  are  looking  for  some  firm  foundation  to  base  their  faith  on. 

There  was  discussion  from  the  floor  by  members  of  the  Board  and 
it  was  expressed  that  personal  involvement  was  necessary  and  that  laymen 
could  and  would  take  an  active  part.  It  was  expressed  that  people  “on 
the  fringe”  were  getting  more  out  of  it  and  were  freer  in  their  discussion 
than  the  solid  "in  group”  who  were  not  communicating.  The  need  for 
training  was  expressed. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Hunter  and  the  panel  for  bringing  the 
Board  up-to-date  on  the  National  Project. 

Mr.  Saul  Alinsky 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Mr.  Alinsky  to  the  meeting,  who  spoke 
about  Power  in  our  Society,  and  Change  which  involves  controversy.  He 
referred  also  to  Organization  and  the  problems  involved  in  Organization. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  expressed  appreciation  of  the  Board  to  Mr.  Alinsky 
for  his  second  address. 

Panel  —  Review  of  Homes  and  Projects 

Rev.  Gordon  Stewart  chaired  the  panel  and  introduced  the  following 
panelists: 

Mrs.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  St.  Christopher 
House,  Toronto;  Mrs.  Olive  David,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Social 
Planning  Council,  Toronto;  and  Rev.  Glynn  Firth,  former  minister  of 
Bathurst  St.  United  Church,  Toronto. 

The  panelists  expressed  their  views  regarding  the  involvement  of 
the  Church  in  government  and  social  agencies.  The  following  points 
were  stressed: 

(1)  The  Church  is  not  in  planning  for  social  services  within  the  city 
as  it  should  be. 

(2)  The  Church  should  express  itself  in  the  Community.  We  should 
be  aware  of  the  needs  of  people  living  in  the  streets  adjacent  to  our 
Church  door. 

(3)  We  should  be  aware  of  the  needs  of  children  and  consider  pro¬ 
viding  Day  Care  Centres;  of  the  needs  of  Teen-Agers,  who  are  confused 
as  to  their  role;  of  the  needs  of  young  adults  in  our  fast  changing  society, 
who  are  establishing  homes  at  an  early  age;  of  the  needs  of  older  persons. 

(4)  The  Church  must  assess  the  training  for  ministry  given  in  our 
colleges. 
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Vote  of  Thanks 

Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart  thanked  the  members  of  the  panel  for  their 
challenging  remarks. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:35  p.m.  to  attend  the  Mid-Week 
Prayer  Service  and  Dedication  of  Kneelers.  The  Chairman  pronounced 
the  benediction. 


SECOND  DAY -FIFTH  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  1:30  p.m.  The  Chairman  presided 
and  Rev.  John  Romeril  conducted  devotions. 

Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  fourth  session  were  taken  as  read. 

Panel  on  the  National  Project  in  the  Congregation 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather,  Chairman,  introduced  Mr.  Alfred  Best,  Toronto, 
Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy,  Alberta,  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Daynard,  Staffa,  Ont. 

Mr.  Mather  asked  the  question,  “What  Are  the  unmet  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  community?”.  In  reply  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  it 
is  presumptuous  of  us  to  think  we  can  assess  needs  apart  from  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  people  themselves.  There  was  a  discussion  of  groups 
alienated  from  the  Church.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Church  can 
serve  is  through  a  good  counselling  service  which  can  be  carried  out 
under  the  leadership  of  the  minister. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Mather  and  members  of  the  panel  for 
their  contribution. 

Panel  on  Experimental  Evangelism 

Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale,  Chairman,  introduced  the  following  panelists: 
Miss  Peggy  Ann  Walpole,  Director,  The  Street  Haven,  Toronto;  Rev. 
Austin  Snyder,  Chaplain,  Cedar  Springs  Hospital  School,  Blenheim,  Ont.; 
Rev.  John  Metson,  Director  of  the  Christian  Resource  Centre,  Toronto. 

The  panelists  explained  their  work  and  how  they  became  involved 
in  it.  They  expressed  their  concern  for  the  drug  addict,  the  retarded 
child,  and  persons  not  reached  by  existing  Church  groups. 

Miss  Walpole  stated  that  she  had  assisted  more  than  200  homeless 
women  in  down-town  Toronto  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Snyder  spoke  of  his  work  as  Chaplain  to  retarded  children,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  need  for  understanding  and  counselling  of  the  parents 
of  these  children. 

Mr.  Metson  explained  his  function  as  a  minister  without  an  established 
congregation,  serving  a  city  area. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  panelists  for  their  reports  and  discussion. 
Administration  Committee 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Administration  (See  centre  spread). 

Item  1— adopted. 
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Item  2— adopted  as  amended. 

Voted ,  That  the  Department  approach  the  Board  of  the  Griffith- 
McConnell  Home  to  negotiate  a  possible  reduction  from  $8,000 
to  $5,000  in  the  grant  for  1966. 

Item  3-5— adopted  as  amended. 

Welcome 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Colonel  J.  P.  Browne,  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  General  Council,  to  the  meeting. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:10  p.m.,  to  meet  in  Sessional  Committees. 
The  Chairman  pronounced  the  benediction. 


THIRD  DAY -SIXTH  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  9:00  a.m.  The  Chairman  presided. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Caldwell  conducted  the  devotional  period. 

Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  fifth  session  were  taken  as  read. 

Committee  on  Communications 

The  Chairman  welcomed  the  Rev.  R.  H.  N.  Davidson,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Communications. 

Dr.  Davidson  reported  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  during  the 
past  year,  referring  in  particular  to  the  short  editorials  now  appearing 
in  weeklies,  with  a  total  circulation  of  184,450;  and  to  the  “On  the  Spot” 
TV  program,  with  a  viewing  public  of  from  11,000  to  40,000  persons, 
held  in  Kingston.  He  stated  that  the  play  “Coffee  House”  was  being 
re-written  for  TV  use.  The  Communications  Committee  are  working  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  Anglican  Church  regarding  television. 

Voted ,  That  $18,000  from  the  Alfred  J.  Mitchell  Reserve  Fund  for 
1966,  be  budgeted  for  the  Communications  Committee. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  Dr.  Davidson  for  his  most  interesting  report. 
Church  &  Industry  Institutes 

The  Chairman  introduced  and  congratulated  Bishop  E.  W.  Scott, 
recently  elected  Bishop  of  the  Kootenay. 

Bishop  Scott  stated  that  he  had  been  working  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  United  Church  regarding  Church  and  Industry  Institutes  and 
reported  on  the  success  of  the  Institutes  held  in  Hamilton,  Vancouver, 
Halifax,  Edmonton  and  Oshawa.  Better  informed  clergy  and  lay  people 
have  resulted  from  these  Institutes.  He  referred  to  the  Canadian  Urban 
Training  Project  for  Christian  Service,  at  WoodGreen  Centre,  Toronto, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  File. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  Bishop  Scott  for  his  report. 

Mr.  Russell  Irvine 

Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale  introduced  Mr.  Russell  Irvine  of  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress,  Ottawa,  who  spoke  to  the  Board  on  “Automation”  (See 
page  132) 

Discussion  followed. 
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Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  expressed  appreciation  to  Mr.  Irvine  for  his 
provocative  address  and  he  was  thanked  by  Dr.  David  Summers  of  the 
Religion-Labour  Council  of  Toronto. 

Resolutions 

“Forcible  Evictions”  and  “War  in  Viet  Nam”:  Resolutions  regarding 
these  matters  were  presented.  Discussion  followed. 

Voted ,  That  these  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Human  Relations  and  Economic  Affairs,  for  revision  and  inclusion  in 
their  report.  (See  centre  spread) 

Sessional  Committee  on  Evangelism 

Rev.  Aubrey  Edworthy  presented  the  Report  of  the  Sessional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Evangelism.  (See  centre  spread.) 

Item  1— adopted  as  amended. 

Item  2— adopted. 

Item  3— adopted  as  amended. 

Item  4— referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  revision. 

Sessional  Committee  on  Moral  Issues 

Judge  H.  Allard  presented  the  report  of  the  Sessional  Committee  on 
Moral  Issues.  (See  centre  spread.) 

Item  1— adopted. 

Item  2— adopted  as  amended. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:35  p.m.  The  Chairman  pronounced 
the  benediction. 


THIRD  DAY -SEVENTH  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  1:45  p.m.  The  Chairman  presided. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Spencley  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Moral  Issues 

Judge  H.  Allard  continued  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the 
Sessional  Committee  on  Moral  Issues. 

Items  3-5  adopted. 

Voted,  That  the  report  as  a  whole  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Welcome 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Rev.  Gordon  Winch,  Director  of  the 
Alcohol  Information  Centre,  Toronto. 

Sessional  Committee  on  Human  Relations  and  Economic  Affairs 

Rev.  W.  E.  Mullen  presented  the  report  of  the  Sessional  Committee 
on  Human  Relations  and  Economic  Affairs.  (See  centre  spread) 

Items  1  and  2— adopted  as  amended. 

Report  on  the  Church  and  Healing 

Rev.  G.  B.  Mather  reported  on  the  Committee  in  Saskatoon,  which 
is  studying  Rev.  Mervyn  Dickinson’s  document  on  this  subject.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  document  is  not  well  adapted  for  lay 
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people.  Mr.  Mather  stated  that  the  revision  may  not  be  a  popular  docu¬ 
ment,  but  a  usable  one  for  the  layman  for  the  purpose  of  study.  The 
language  will  be  simplified  and  a  few  additional  points  will  be  included 
and  submitted  to  the  Board  at  a  later  date  for  approval. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Mather  for  this  progress  report. 

Resolution  re  Church  Union 

Rev.  Gordon  Stewart  presented  a  resolution  on  Church  Union.  (See 
centre  spread) 

Discussion  followed. 

Voted,  That  this  Board  approve  this  statement  as  amended,  and 
authorize  Mr.  Stewart  to  make  minor  changes,  in  line  with  the  discussion, 
adding  an  additional  section,  this  section  to  be  presented  to  the  Board 
on  Friday  for  approval. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Stewart  for  the  considerable  work  in 
preparing  this  resolution. 

Announcements 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  made  announcements,  referring  to  staff  matters  to 
be  discussed  on  Friday  morning. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:45  p.m.  The  Chairman  pronounced  the 
benediction. 


THIRD  DAY -EIGHTH  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  6:30  p.m.  for  Dinner  at  the  Prince 
Arthur  House,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Church  and  International  Affairs  were  in  attendance.  Rev.  W.  Clarke 
MacDonald  presided  and  Right  Rev.  E.  M.  Howse  said  Grace. 

Welcome 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald  welcomed  Board  members  and  guests  to 
the  Dinner  and  introduced  the  head  table. 

Dr.  Absolom  Vilakazi 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  introduced  Dr.  Vilakazi,  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  spoke  on  “The  Voices  of  Africa.” 

Vote  of  Thanks 

Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart  thanked  Dr.  Vilakazi  for  his  address  through 
which  we  had  heard  “the  voices  of  people.” 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:00  p.m.  Rev.  A.  J.  Barrett  pronounced 
the  benediction. 


FOURTH  DAY -NINTH  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  9:00  a.m.  The  Chairman  presided. 
Rev.  A.  G.  A.  McCurdy  conducted  the  devotional  period. 

Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  sessions  were  taken  as  read. 
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Report  re  Woods  Gordon  Survey 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Mr.  Harold  Rae,  Chairman  of  the  Imple¬ 
mentation  Committee  of  the  Woods  Gordon  Report,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Finance.  Rev.  George  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Finance,  was  also  introduced. 

Mr.  Rae  informed  the  Board  of  the  study  made  by  Woods  Gordon 
on  Administration  and  Clerical  Practices  in  the  United  Church  House. 
He  stated  that  each  Board  of  the  Church  would  be  visited  to  explain  the 
purpose  and  recommendations  of  the  report  and  try  to  show  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  whole  Church. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  proposed  (1)  to  combine  the  Literature 
Distribution  Centre  with  the  Publishing  House;  and  (2)  to  make  a  study 
of  the  accounting  procedures  in  the  various  offices,  to  centralize  certain 
bookkeeping  procedures  and  eliminate  overlapping  of  work. 


Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Rae  and  Mr.  Morrison  for  informing 
the  Board  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Woods  Gordon  Survey  Report. 

Executive  Minutes  —  February  14th,  1966 

The  Secretary  referred  to  staff  matters,  as  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  the  February  14th  Executive  meeting,  as  follows: 

(1)  Resignation— Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale:  It  was  reported  that  a  special 
tribute  to  Mr.  Crysdale  had  been  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  first 
session  of  the  first  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

(2)  Appointment  to  Fill  Vacancy,  Toronto  Office:  It  was  stated  that 
regular  procedures  would  be  carried  out  to  fill  this  vacancy,  by  the  22nd 
General  Council  meeting  in  September. 

(3)  Appointment  of  the  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart  as  an  Associate 
Secretary:  The  Secretary  stated  that  our  Board  did  not  have  an  Associate 
Secretary  in  the  Toronto  office  as  did  other  Boards  of  the  Church,  He 
stated  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  Associate  Secretary  in  charge  if  the 
Secretary  of  a  Board  is  absent.  He  referred  to  the  minutes  of  the  January 
20th  Sub-Executive  and  the  February  14th  Executive  of  the  Board, 
recommending  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart  as  an 
Associate  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Voted,  That  this  Board  recommend  that  the  22nd  General  Council 
appoint  the  Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart  as  an  Associate  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  in  the  Toronto  office,  as  of  September  1st,  1966. 

(4)  Staff  Appointment  for  National  Project:  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  referred 
to  the  February  14th  Executive  minutes  recommending  the  appointment 
of  an  extra  staff  person  for  a  two-year  period,  as  follows: 

“Voted,  That  this  Board,  in  consultation  with  the  Division  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Life  and  Work,  appoint  an  extra  staff  person  for  assistance 
in  the  oversight  and  conduct  of  the  National  Project  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Action,  for  a  two-year  period,  July  1st,  1966,  to  June  30th,  1968, 
with  salary,  pension  and  other  benefits  at  the  rate  of  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary,  salary  to  be  paid  by  this  Board,  his  work  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Division.” 

Voted,  That  this  Board  concur  in  this  recommendation  and  request 
favourable  action  by  the  Division  and  Executive  of  General  Council. 
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General  Council  Officers 

Rev.  Frank  Morgan  enquired  regarding  the  appointment,  stratifica¬ 
tion,  responsibilities  and  salaries  of  General  Council  officers. 

Voted,  That  Mr.  Morgan  prepare  a  resolution  on  this  matter  for 
presentation  to  the  afternoon  session. 

Administration 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald  continued  the  presentation  of  the 
Administration  Committee  Report. 

Item  6— adopted  as  amended. 

Item  7— adopted. 

Item  8— adopted  as  amended. 

Items  9-10  adopted. 

Item  1 1 — (1)  -  (3) -adopted;  (4)  adopted  as  amended;  (5)  -  (7) 
adopted;  (8)  adopted  as  amended;  (9)  adopted. 

Item  12—  (1)  -  (4)  adopted. 

Human  Relations  and  Economic  Affairs 

Rev.  W.  E.  Mullen  continued  the  presentation  of  the  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Economic  Affairs  Report. 

Item  3— adopted  as  amended. 

Item  4— adopted. 

Item  5  -  10— adopted  as  amended. 

Voted,  That  the  report  as  a  whole  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Statement  of  Policy  re  Maritime  Home,  Truro,  N.S.,  and  Interprovincial 
Home,  Moncton,  N.B. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hord  presented  a  resolution  on  Board  Policy  re  Maritime 
Home  and  Interprovincial  Home  which  was  amended  and  adopted  by 
the  Executive  on  February  14th,  1966,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Executive  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service 
by  action  taken  November  11th,  1965,  authorized  consultation  with  the 
United  Church  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Maritime 
Home  for  Girls  and  with  the  Board  as  a  whole,  regarding  negotiation  of 
a  new  relationship  with  the  government  regarding  the  Home  whereby 
the  governments  concerned  would  assume  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
delinquent  girls  presently  cared  for  by  this  Institution; 

Whereas  the  Board  of  the  Maritime  Home  for  Girls  has  taken  action 
to  recommend  to  the  co-operating  denominations  related  to  the  Home 
that  notice  be  given  to  the  responsible  governments  of  intention  to 
'terminate  services  at  the  Home  as  of  the  end  of  the  current  year; 

Whereas  the  McGrath  Report  of  September  1963  anticipates  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  present  function  of  the  Interprovincial  Home  for  Young 
Women  at  Coverdale,  N.B.,  whenever  the  Federal  Government  acts  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Fauteux  Report  and  assumes  responsibility 
for  prisoners  receiving  a  sentence  of  one  year  or  more; 

Whereas  it  would  appear  that  the  operation  of  detention  quarters 
with  adequate  professional  correctional  and  rehabilitation  personnel 
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associated  therewith  is  today  a  normal  function  of  government  rather 
than  of  the  churches: 

Be  it  resolved  that  This  Board: 

(a)  record  its  approval  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  the  Maritime 
Home  for  Girls  referred  to  above;  and 

(b)  express  its  concern  that  the  Church  should  relinquish  its  present 
role  in  relation  to  the  Interprovincial  Home  at  whatever  point  it  should 
prove  possible  for  the  function  presently  served  by  that  Home  to  be 
taken  over  by  government  or  superseded  by  the  implementation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Fauteux  Report. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MacKinnon  spoke  to  this  resolution. 

Voted ,  That  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

Appreciation 

As  it  was  not  possible  for  all  Board  Members  to  attend  the  afternoon 
session,  the  Chairman  expressed  appreciation  at  this  time  to  the  Board 
for  their  attendance  and  participation  in  a  most  stimulating  Board 
Meeting.  Appreciation  was  also  expressed  to  Miss  Mary  O’Keefe,  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary,  and  to  die  members  of  the  office  staff  for  their  efficiency 
and  courtesy. 

Rev.  A.  G.  S.  Edworthy  thanked  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  for  his  excellent  leadership  throughout  the  Board  meeting. 

Adjournment 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:30  p.m.  The  Chairman  pronounced 
the  benediction. 


FOURTH  DAY -TENTH  SESSION 

The  Board  resumed  session  at  1:15  p.m.  The  Chairman  presided  and 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  ninth  session  were  taken  as  read. 

Administration 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald  continued  the  presentation  of  the 
Administration  Committee  Report. 

Item  13— (1)-  (6)— adopted. 

Item  14— (1)  and  (2)  adopted;  (3)  —  adopted  as  amended;  (4) 
adopted. 

Item  15— (1)  -  (3) —adopted. 

Item  16— (1)-  (7)— adopted. 

Voted,  That  the  report  as  a  whole  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Resolution  re  Church  Union 

Rev.  Gordon  K.  Stewart  presented  a  supplementary  motion  re  Church 
Union. 

Voted,  That  this  motion  be  inserted  after  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
previously  adopted  motion.  (See  centre  spread) 

Voted,  That  the  Department  be  requested  to  send  the  revised  reso¬ 
lution  re  Church  Union,  to  all  members  of  the  Board,  within  the  next 
week. 
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Leadership  Training 

Miss  Beatrice  Wilson  presented  a  document,  “Department  of 
Leadership  Training”  on  behalf  of  the  new  “Committee  on  Leadership 
Development”  of  the  Division  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work. 

Mr.  Crysdale  presented  a  revised  document  on  behalf  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  Committee.  The  revised  document  entitled,  “Committee  on 
Leadership  Development”,  approved  by  the  Board,  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  Executive  Co-ordinator  of  the  Division. 

General  Council  Officers 

As  requested  by  the  Board  at  its  previous  session,  Rev.  Frank  Morgan 
prepared  and  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

“Because  repeatedly  we  are  made  aware  of  the  many  problems 
involved  in  the  appointment,  stratification,  responsibilities  and  salaries 
of  General  Council  Officers,  this  Board  asks  that  the  whole  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  of  General  Council  for  its  careful  review  and 
study.” 

Correspondence 

The  Chairman  presented  a  request  which  had  been  received  by  Rev. 
W.  E.  Mullen  from  Rev.  James  J.  Strachan,  Drayton  Valley,  Alberta, 
requesting  financial  assistance  to  attend  the  Institute  of  Religion  in 
Houston,  Texas. 

As  this  request  had  not  been  received  in  time  to  be  considered  by 
the  Administration  Committee,  and  as  funds  are  not  available  for  such 
a  grant  in  1966,  it  was  Voted,  That  Mr.  Mullen  inform  Mr.  Strachan  that 
this  Board  is  unable  to  comply  with  his  request. 

Evangelism 

Rev.  Aubrey  Edworthy  continued  the  presentation  of  the  Evangelism 
Committee  Report. 

Item  4— adopted. 

Item  5— adopted  as  amended. 

Item  6  and  7— adopted. 

Voted,  That  the  report  as  a  whole  be  adopted  as  amended. 

Unfinished  Business 

The  Executive  was  authorized  to  deal  with  unfinished  business. 

Reports  and  Minutes 

Voted,  That  the  Secretaries  be  authorized  to  edit  all  minutes  and 
reports  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  for  inclusion  in  the  Annual  Report. 

Minutes  of  the  Tenth  Session 

Voted,  That  the  minutes  of  the  Tenth  Session  of  the  Board  be  taken 
as  read  and  adopted. 

Annual  Meeting 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Boards 
within  the  Division,  would  meet  together  for  part  of  the  time,  during 
the  week  of  April  3rd,  1967. 
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Next  Executive 

Voted,  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Board  be  held 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

Appreciation 

Rev.  A.  J.  Barrett  spoke  in  appreciation  of  the  Chairman’s  leadership, 
his  sense  of  humour  and  his  ability  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Board. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Barrett  for  his  thoughtful  remarks,  and 
again  expressed  appreciation  to  the  Board  for  their  co-operation  and 
support. 

Closing  Devotions 

The  Chairman  concluded  the  meeting  at  3:30  p.m.,  with  the  reading 
of  scripture,  prayer  and  the  benediction. 

Rev.  W.  Clarke  MacDonald,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hord, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 
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XXVI 


J4ome<i}  3n Atitut ion 4,  and 
Special  {Project £ 


For  which  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  has  a  responsibility 


Homes  for  Senior  Citizens  Number  of  Residents  as  of  December,  ] 

(Institutions  whose  names  are  indented 

In 

House- 

With 

Board 

With 

are  administered  by  the  same  Board  as 

keeping 

and 

Bed 

those  preceding.) 

Units 

Lodging 

Care 

Agnes  Pratt  Home, 

St.  John’s,  Newfoundland  . 

- 

35 

_ 

The  Elms, 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia . 

Project 

not  yet 

operative. 

Tantramar  Haven, 

Sackville,  N.B . 

15 

21 

_ 

Griffith-McConnell  Homes, 

Montreal,  Quebec  . 

_ 

285 

15 

Glebe  Manor, 

Ottawa,  Ontario . 

Project  not  yet  operative. 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

Toronto,  Ontario  . 

_ 

51 

_ 

Harris  Manor, 

Toronto,  Ontario  . 

23 

_ 

J.  Lavell  Smith  Homes, 

Toronto,  Ontario  . 

31 

_ 

Niagara  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario . 

_ 

39 

Hillcrest  Lodge, 

Orillia,  Ontario  . 

15 

Northdale  Manor, 

New  Liskeard,  Ontario  . 

33 

Parkwood  Manor, 

Waterloo,  Ontario  . 

55 

Society  for  Senior  Citizens  Homes, 
Winnipeg,  Presbytery, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  . 

60 

Prairie  View  Lodge, 

Pilot  Mound,  Manitoba . 

16 

24 

Osborne  Home, 

Neepawa,  Manitoba  . 

29 

25 

Mutchmor  Lodge, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan  . 

50 

Hewitt  Place, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan  . 

48 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan  . 

48 

Grafton  Manor, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan  . 

26 

McNiven  Manor, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan  . . 
Oliver  Lodge, 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan  . . 

Agnes  Forbes  Lodge, 

Fort  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
Rundle  Lodge, 

Calgary,  Alberta  . 

Fair  Haven  Homes, 

South  Burnaby,  B.C . 

Fair  Haven  Homes, 

Vancouver,  B.C . 

Gorge  View  Society, 

Victoria,  B.C . 


12  —  _ 

—  56  24 

—  8  — 

—  42  — 

106  55  — 

39  67  — 

32  —  _ 
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Number  of  Residents 


Women  and  Girls’  Reform  Homes  (Operated  in  as  of 

Co-operation  with  Anglican,  Baptist  and  December  1965. 

Presbyterian  Churches) 

Maritime  Home  for  Girls, 

Truro,  Nova  Scotia  .  23 

Interprovincial  Home  for  Young  Women, 

Moncton,  N.B .  6 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Rehabilitation  Homes 
(Operated  in  Co-operation  With 
Board  of  Home  Missions) 


549  Burrows  Avenue, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba .  (> 

553  Pritchard  Avenue, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  .  5 

Opportunity  House, 

Toronto,  Ontario  (With  Co-operation  also  of 

Armour  Heights  Rotary  Club)  .  Project  not  yet 

operative. 

Alcoholism  Rehabilitation  Homes 

Bold-Park  Lodge, 

Hamilton,  Ontario  .  8- 

Jellinek  Society  of  Edmonton, 

Edmonton,  Alberta .  15 

Mutchmor  Place, 

Calgary,  Alberta  .  8 

Maternity  Homes 

Victor  Home  for  Girls, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

(Operated  by  Toronto  Home  Mission  Council)  .  26 

Church  Home  for  Girls, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

(Operated  in  Co-operation  with  The  Anglican  Church)  ....  18 

United  Church  Home  for  Girls, 

South  Burnaby,  B.C .  23 

Children’s  Homes 

Earlscourt  Children’s  Home, 

Toronto,  Ontario  .  27 


Special  Projects 

Social  Worker  for  Department  of  Social  Service  of  Presbytery  of  Superior, 
Fort  William,  Ontario.  (In  Co-operation  With  the  Board  of  Home  Missions) 
United  Church  Alcohol  Information  Centre,  Toronto,  Ontario.  (In  Co-opera¬ 
tion  With  the  Board  of  Home  Missions) 

Dialogue  Centre,  Montreal,  Quebec.  (In  Co-operation  With  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions) 

Part-time  Assistant  Chaplain,  The  Ontario  Hospital  School,  Cedar  Springs, 
Blenheim,  Ontario. 

Part-time  Chaplain,  Ontario  Reformatory,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Part-time  Chaplain,  Calgary  Gaol,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Part-time  Chaplain,  Essex  County  Gaol,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Interdenominational  and  Community  Projects  given  financial  assistance 

The  Street  Haven,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Church  in  Industry  Institutes  sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  on 
the  Church  and  Industrial  Society. 

Boys  Village,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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J4ome*,  3n *titution*  and  Special  (Project* 


A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 

HOMES  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


Agnes  Pratt  Home, 

St.  John’s,  Nfld.  Superintendent:  Mrs.  D.  Evely 

This  Home  is  built  on  property  donated  by  Senator  C.  C.  Pratt  who  also 
made  a  generous  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  building.  The  government  of 
Newfoundland  has  given  a  large  grant  to  the  United  Church  Conference  of 
Newfoundland  to  aid  in  providing  residential  care  for  Senior  Citizens  and  a 
major  part  of  this  grant  has  been  used  in  financing  the  building  of  this  Home. 
An  addition  of  a  nursing  wing  Is  now  being  considered  and  plans  for  this  wing 
have  already  been  drawn  up. 


The  Elms, 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  Manager :  Rev.  Wm.  Pope 

The  building  of  this  Home  is  on  the  point  of  completion  and  a  formal 
opening  is  anticipated  shortly. 


Tantramar  Haven, 

Sackville,  N.B.  Superintendent:  Mrs.  John  Raworth 

This  Home  opened  in  1955  and  provides  both  for  board  and  lodging  in  its 
main  buildings  and  a  series  of  housekeeping  cottages  which  have  been  added  to 
the  original  buildings.  The  addition  of  a  32  bed  nursing  home  has  been  author¬ 
ized  and  the  new  building  will  be  erected  adjacent  to  present  facilities. 


Griffith-McConnell  Homes, 

5760  Parkhaven  Road,  Cote  St.  Luc, 

Montreal,  Quebec  Executive  Director:  Mr.  K.  L.  Halpenny 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  McConnell  of  Montreal  the 
original  McConnell  Home  was  erected  in  1961.  The  building  complex  has  been 
progressively  expanded  since  the  day  of  its  opening  and  now  includes  an 
Infirmary  and  the  fourteen  storey  McConnell  Memorial  Wing.  The  additions  to 
the  Home  have  been  made  possible  through  continued  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McConnell  and  after  the  passing  of  Mr.  McConnell,  through  that  of  the  Mc¬ 
Connell  Foundation. 


Glebe  Manor, 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Facilities  are  being  planned  in  this  Home  for  a  minimum  of  100  persons. 
Site  of  the  Home  is  to  be  on  Bronson  Avenue. 

Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

2  O’Connor  Drive, 

Toronto,  Ontario  Superintendent:  Miss  Esther  G.  Harding 

This  is  our  Church’s  Home  of  longest  standing  in  the  care  of  elderly  women. 

Harris  Manor, 

2  Fernwood  Gardens, 

Toronto,  Ontario  Mr.  L.  R.  Anderson,  Administrator 

Harris  Manor  consists  of  housekeeping  apartments  which  provide  for  aged 
married  couples  preferring  to  keep  house  for  themselves.  The  Manor  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  the  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home. 

J.  Lavell  Smith  Homes, 

2  Bellwoods  Park  and  33  High  Park  Gardens, 

Toronto,  Ontario  Superintendent :  Miss  Marguerite  Cole 

The  J.  Lavell  Smith  Homes  began  with  an  inner  city  location.  The  work 
there  is  still  carried  on  and  has  been  extended  to  include  a  second  property  on 
High  Park  Gardens  in  Toronto  west.  Board  and  lodging  is  provided  in  both 
Homes. 

Niagara  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

413  Lin  well  Road, 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario  Superintendent :  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brace 

The  property  on  which  this  Home  stands  was  given  to  the  Church  by  the 
Woman’s  Association  of  Niagara  Presbytery.  The  property  is  a  part  of  a  larger 
one  on  which  the  Grantham  United  Church  and  church  hall  are  located.  Thus 
this  Home  is  closely  associated  with  a  well  established  pastoral  charge.  The 
Home  was  made  possible  by  contributions  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Hamilton  Con¬ 
ference  and  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  and  by  a  grant 
from  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  Ontario  Government.  The  Home  is  open 
to  both  men  and  women. 
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Hillcrest  Lodge, 

S6  Cedar  Street, 

Orillia,  Ontario  Superintendent:  Mrs.  F.  Holliday 

This  Lodge  was  established  in  the  former  Hillcrest  Hospital  at  Orillia. 
It  is  presently  operated  as  a  Home  for  elderly  ladies. 


Northdale  Manor, 

130  Lakeshore  Road, 

New  Liskeard,  Ontario  Superintendent :  Mrs.  Erissa  Coote 

•  Some  *s  governed  by  a  Board  largely  drawn  from  the  northern  presby¬ 
teries  of  Toronto  Conference  and  provides  board  and  lodging'  for  both  men  and 
women.  Facilities  have  been  extended  by  an  addition  to  the  original  building. 


Parkwood  Manor, 

75  Cardinal  Crescent, 

Waterloo,  Ontario  Superintendent:  Mrs.  G.  Tyack 

•  ^  t^le  'atter  Part  of  1962,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  and  the  United  Church,  to  erect  and  operate  jointly  a  Home 
tor  Senior  .Citizensin  Waterloo.  A  joint  board  has  been  appointed  and  a  Home 
erected  which  provides  board  and  lodging  for  both  men  and  women.  The  capital 
and  current  costs  are  shared  by  the  two  Communions  on  a  60%-40%  basis  with 
the  United  Church  accepting  the  larger  share. 


Society  for  Senior  Citizens,  Winnipeg  Presbytery, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Chairman  of  Board:  Mr.  Paul  DuVal 

This  project  is  especially  designed  to  provide  housekeeping  units  for  aged 
persons  of  minimum  resources.  The  project  is  governed  by  a  Board  named  by 
the  Winnipeg  Presbytery. 


Prairie  View  Lodge, 

Pilot  Mound,  Manitoba  Matron:  Miss  Kathleen  Kennedy 

This  new  Home  consists  of  a  thirty  resident  hostel  and  six  self-contained 
suites. 


Osborne  Home, 

Neepawa,  Manitoba  Superintendent :  Mrs.  Wm.  Cathrea 

This  property  provides  for  both  men  and  women  in  the  main  building  and 
in  housekeeping  suites  which  have  been  added. 


Mutchmor  Lodge, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan  Superintendent :  Miss  E.  Yanko 

Mutchmor  Lodge  provides  board  and  lodging  for  both  men  and  women 
and  was  planned  in  1963  to  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  housekeeping 
units  of  Hewitt  Place.  The  project  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  R.  Mutchmor,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service. 


Hewitt  Place, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan  Chairman  of  Board:  Mr.  E.  D.  Donaldson 

Hewitt  Place  provides  housekeeping  units  for  single  aged  persons  and  is 
operated  in  conjunction  with  Mutchmor  Lodge. 


Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home, 

200  Iroquois  Street, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan  Superintendent :  Mrs.  Mary  Huly 

This  fine  building,  formerly  part  of  Moose  Jaw  City  Hospital,  provides  a 
comfortable  home  for  elderly  women.  It  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Trust  and  gifts  from  many  churches  and  individuals  in 
southern  Saskatchewan.  In  1956  a  multiple-unit  extension  with  suites  for  six 
married  couples  was  erected  on  the  property.  In  1958  a  second  building  with 
suites  for  seven  married  couples  was  added.  All  of  these  suites  provide  pleasant 
and  comfortable  accommodation. 


Grafton  Manor, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan  Superintendent:  Mrs.  Mary  Huly 

Grafton  Manor  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Ina  Grafton  Gage  Home,  Moose 
Jaw  and  provides  housekeeping  units  for  married  couples. 


McNiven  Manor, 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan  Superintendent:  Mrs.  Mary  Huly 

McNiven  Manor  is  a  unit  of  the  work  of  Grafton  Manor,  Moose  Jaw  and 
provides  housekeeping  units  for  single  aged  persons.  The  Manor  was  named 
after  the  late  Mr.  Justice  D.  A.  McNiven. 
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Oliver  Lodge, 

Faulkner  (Crescent 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewn  Superintendent :  Mrs.  J.  D.  Lewin 

This  Home  has  been  in  operation  since  1949.  Board  and  lodging  is  provided 
for  both  men  and  women.  For  some  years  the  work  was  carried  on  in  former 
Air  Force  buildings  made  available  at  a  nominal  charge  by  the  Provincial 
Government.  As  a  result  of  careful  administration,  a  sufficient  capital  sum  was 
accumulated  which,  along  with  a  government  grant  and  a  grant  from  the 
Project  Fund  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  was  sufficient  to 
purchase  a  well  located  new  site  on  which  a  building  of  modern  design  and 
brick  construction  has  been  erected.  Nursing  accommodation  for  twenty-four 
persons  was  added  in  1965. 


Agnes  Forbes  Lodge, 

Fort  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  Superintendent : 

This  Home  for  elderly  ladies  closed  its  doors  early  in 
accommodation  had  come  to  fulfil  the  need  formerly  served. 


Mrs.  Grace  Dundas 
1966  as  alternative 


Jtundle  Lodge, 

12th  Avenue  and  6th  Street  East, 

Calgary,  Alberta.  Superintendent:  Mrs.  Evelyn  Utley 

Rundle  Lodge  was  opened  for  use  in  1954  and  has  since  been  extended  to 
provide  more  extensive  accommodation  for  both  men  and  women.  The  bright, 
■well-furnished  rooms  and  assembly  quarters  of  the  Lodge,  combined  with  the 
•cheery,  friendly  service  of  the  staff,  have  assured  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  residents.  Within  the  Home  a  fine  programme  of  activitis  is  carried  on 
by  residents  and  visiting  leaders  and  entertainers.  Rundle  Lodge’s  close  proximity 
to  the  city  centre  is  an  attractive  and  convenient  feature  for  its  guests,  visitors, 
and  staff  members. 

Fair  Haven  Homes, 

4341  Rumble  Street, 

Burnaby,  B.C.  Superintendent:  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Wallace 

The  Fair  Haven  on  the  south  slope  of  Burnaby  overlooks  the  Fraser  delta. 
Provision  is  made  for  single  women  in  housekeeping  units  and  for  marrried 
couples  in  cottage  units  as  well  as  in  a  central  lodge  providing  board  and 
lodging  for  both  men  and  women. 

Fair  Haven  Homes, 

2720  East  48th  Avenue, 

Vancouver  16,  B.C.  Superintendent:  Mrs.  Grace  Hill 

The  Fair  Haven,  Vancouver,  was  opened  as  a  branch  project  of  the  Board 
of  the  Fair  Haven  Homes,  Burnaby,  in  1961  and  similar  provision  is  made 
here  for  board  and  lodging  for  men  or  women  and  for  single  women  in  house¬ 
keeping  units. 

Gorge  View  Society, 

2566  Shakespeare  Street, 

Victoria,  B.C.  Chairman  of  Board:  Mr.  Keith  Henderson 

The  Gorge  View  Society  property  is  on  a  five  acre  site  at  Harriet  Road 
and  Balfour  Avenue,  Victoria.  It  provides  housekeeping  units  for  couples  and 
single  senior  citizens. 


WOMEN’S  AND  GIB. I. S’  REFORM  HOMES 

Maritime  Home  for  Girls, 

59  Aberdeen  Street, 

Truro,  Nova  Scotia  Superintendent :  Mr.  D.  R.  Allen 

This  Home  is  operated  by  a  Board  representative  of  four  Protestant  Com¬ 
munions — Anglican,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  United  Church,  and  provides 
.accommodation  for  girls  placed  by  order  of  the  courts.  Public  acceptance  of 
this  type  of  work  as  a  government  responsibility  and  mounting  costs  of  the  work 
have  led  the  Board  to  recommend  transfer  of  this  work  to  the  governmental 
authorities  early  in  1967.  This  recommendation  is  now  being  studied. 

.Interprovincial  Home  for  Young  Women, 

480  Coverdale  Road, 

Riverview,  New  Brunswick  Superintendent:  Mrs.  Moneda  Lord 

In  co-operation  with  the  Anglican,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  our 
Gommunion  operates  this  Home  in  Coverdale,  a  suburb  of  Moncton.  It  is  really 
a  custodial  institution.  Its  residents  are  women  committed  by  the  courts  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  These  provinces  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the 
province  of  P.E.I.  have  been  generous  in  their  support.  A  representative  Board 
and  an  efficient  Superintendent  and  staff  maintain  this  character-building  work. 
In  1956  a  second  residence  building  was  erected  and  opened.  It  is  operated 
as  the  “Honour  House”.  A  well  run  farm  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
work. 
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MEN’S  REHABILITATION  HOMES 

549  Burrows  Avenue, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Housemaster:  Mr.  D.  Edgerton 

This  project  was  opened  in  September  1961  and  provides  a  private  residence 
for  young  men  upon  release  from  Provincial  Adult  Correctional  Institutions  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  re-establishing  themselves  in  the  community  through 
family  living  and  through  the  opportunity  for  vocational  training  ieading  to 
suitable  employment. 

553  Pritchard  Avenue, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Superintendents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Coulter 

This  project  was  opened  in  September  1963  and  provides  a  residential 
setting  to  assist  young  men  who  have  been  in  trouble  with  the  law  but  who  have 
not  been  sentenced  to  an  adult  correctional  institution.  553  also  serves  men 
who  have  been  in  prison  but  have  been  out  of  trouble  for  a  lengthy  period  prior 
to  a  subsequent  offence.  The  object  of  the  Home,  like  that  of  549  Burrows 
Avenue  is  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  these  young  men  and  their  re¬ 
establishment  in  the  normal  community. 


ALCOHOLISM  REHABILITATION  HOMES 

Bold  Park  Lodge, 

69  Bold  Street, 

Hamilton,  Ontario  Superintendent :  Mr.  Malcolm  Hill 

Bold  Park  Lodge  is  a  large  house  at  the  corner  of  Bold  and  Park  Streets  in 
central  Hamilton  which  has  been  renovated  and  well  furnished  for  use  as  a 
Lodge  for  Alcoholics.  Under  the  direction  of  a  representative  Board,  this  new 
work  is  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the  Hamilton  Committee  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation.  The  Toronto  Daily 
Star  generously  assisted  with  the  furnishings  of  the  Lodge  which  is  financed 
by  the  payments  of  its  residents,  the  Hamilton  presbytery  and  the  Mitchell 
Fund  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service. 

Jellinek  Society  of  Edmonton, 

9941  -  86th  Avenue, 

Edmonton,  Alberta  Director:  Mr.  Clark  Grindell 

This  was  the  first  Home  for  the  aid  of  alcoholics  established  by  The  United 
Church  of  Canada.  Funds  have  been  provided  by  Alberta  churches  and  the 
Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service.  The  Lodge  is  a  Halfway  House  for 
men  who  have  received  clinical  treatment  for  alcoholism  and  now  seek  to  be 
re-established  in  normal  life. 


Mutchmor  Place, 

236  -  48th  Avenue  N.W., 

Calgary,  Alberta  Director:  Mr.  Merne  Dale 

With  experience  gained  in  operating  the  Lodge  for  Alcoholics  in  Edmonton, 
a  representative  Board  was  organized  in  Calgary  with  the  assistance  of  the 
presbyteries  in  Southern  Alberta  and  a  monthly  grant  from  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service.  The  work,  like  that  in  Edmonton,  is  carried 
on  in  close  co-operation  with  Alcoholism  Research  Foundation  of  Alberta. 


MATERNITY  HOMES 


Victor  Home  for  Girls, 

1102  Broadview  Avenue, 

Toronto,  Ontario  Executive  Director:  Mrs.  L.  H.  Doering 

Several  years  before  Church  Union,  the  former  Methodist  Church  established 
this  redemptive  Home  on  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto.  Since  Church  Union  it  has 
been  operated  under  the  Toronto  Home  Missions  Council.  Within  recent  years 
the  work  was  transferred  to  a  beautiful  and  larger  site  on  Broadview  Avenue, 
overlooking  the  Don  Valley.  The  Home  provides  care  and  Christian  training 

for  a  large  number  of  unmarried  mothers.  Each  year  many  babies  from  this 

Home  are  adopted  by  Church  families,  through  the  Children’s  Aid  Society. 

In  1960  an  addition  to  this  Home  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $225,000  to  enable 

its  Board  to  meet  more  adequately  the  increasing  demands  for  assistance  to 
unmarried  mothers. 

Church  Home  for  Girls, 

2594  Henderson  Highway, 

Winnipeg  16,  Manitoba  Superintendent :  Mrs.  A.  I.  A.  Carruthers 

This  Home  for  unmarried  mothers  provides  accommodation  for  young 
women  in  need.  They  come  from  several  Canadian  provinces.  Arrangements  are 
made  for  adoption  of  babies  in  co-operation  with  Manitoba  authorities.  The 
United  Church  owns  the  property,  but  generous  support  for  current  maintenance 
is  provided  by  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  local  Board  consists  of  represen¬ 
tatives  appointed  by  both  Communions.  Many  local  groups  give  assistance. 
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United  Church  Home  for  Girls, 

7451  Sussex  Avenue 

South  Burnaby,  B.C.’  Superintendent:  Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Packham 

Enlarged  and  improved  facilties  of  this  Home  provide  bed  capacity  for 
twenty-five  expectant  mothers  and  three  resident  staff  members.  Excellent 
relationships  exist  between  our  Home  and  Vancouver  Children’s  Aid  Society 
social  workers,  by  whom  many  young  women  are  referred.  The  Home  receives 
token  support  from  the  Anglican  Communion,  plus  generous  gifts  from  several 
TTnited  Church  pastoral  charges  and  local  units  of  the  United  Church  Women. 
Tt  continues  to  receive  generous  assistance  from  the  Corporation  of  Burnaby 
and  an  annual  grant  from  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service. 


CHILDREN’S  HOMES 


Earlscourt  Children’s  Home, 

46  St.  Clair  Gardens, 

Toronto,  Ontario  Executive  Director:  Mr.  Paul  Argles 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Bryce  this  Home  for 
young  boys  and  girls  from  families  suffering  such  misfortunes  as  a  prolonged 
illness  of  a  mother,  was  established  in  the  Earlscourt  district.  Through  the 
years  it  has  received  generous  support  from  many  Toronto  citizens.  Today 
this  Home,  with  its  efficient  Board  and  capable  directors  and  staff,  cares  for 
thirty-four  children  plus  others  in  the  summer  at  the  Camp  property  on  Pigeon 
Lake.  In  September  1968  the  Home  moved  into  a  new  building  erected  on  the 
old  site  on  St.  Clair  Gardens  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $300,000.  This  large  amount 
was  raised  through  government  and  city  grants,  private  subscription,  and  funds 
raised  by  Women’s  Groups  such  as  the  Wimodausis  Club. 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Department  of  Social  Service,  Presbytery  of  Superior 

Wesley  United  Church, 

Brodie  Street,  North, 

Port  William,  Ontario  Social  Worker:  Mrs.  J.  R.  Chalmers 

This  project  is  now  in  its  third  year  of  operation  and  the  social  worker  has 
a  current  case  load  of  136  active  or  semi-active  cases.  Most  of  the  families 
assisted  are  in  material  need  or  require  counselling  for  financial  reasons.  Families 
are  referred  to  the  social  worker  by  the  Alcoholic  Addiction  Foundation,  Public 
Health  or  Public  Welfare  officials,  police,  clergy  or  friends.  In  addition  to 
regular  work  the  project  also  maintains  an  index  to  assist  in  proper  distribution 
of  Christmas  help  from  various  churches. 


United  Church  Alcohol  Information  Centre 

353  Sherbourne  Street, 

Toronto  2,  Ontario  Director:  Rev.  Gordon  W.  Winch 

The  Centre  serves  as  a  base  of  operations  for  its  director,  the  Rev.  Gordon 
W.  Winch,  who  is  better  known  as  the  United  Church’s  “Padre  to  the  Pubs.” 
Spending  much  time  in  Toronto’s  drinking  places,  Mr.  Winch  comes  into 
contact  with  many  persons  in  need  of  counsel  and  assistance  or  simply  of 
fellowship  and  understanding.  By  personal  counselling  and  by  referral  to 
specialized  sources  of  help  he  is  able  to  carry  his  witness  to  the  concern  of 
Christ  for  them  to  many  who  do  not  normally  come  into  contact  wiith  the 
Church.  He  is  also  able  to  provide  liaison  for  the  Church  with  many  helping 
agencies  in  the  community. 

Dialogue  Centre,  United  Church  of  Canada, 

2185  Bishop  Street, 

Montreal,  Quebec  Director:  Rev.  Claude  de  Mestral 

This  new  project  was  officially  opened  on  March  10th  this  year  and  serves 
as  a  bilingual  Information  Centre  providing  opportunity  for  study,  discussion 
and  fellowship  to  a  wide  range  of  persons.  Operating  costs  of  the  Centre  are 
shared  equally  by  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  and  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions. 


Part-Time  Assistant  Chaplain,  the  Ontario  Hospital  School, 

Cedar  Springs, 

Blenheim,  Ontario  Rev.  Gladys  Giffin 

A  United  Church  minister,  the  Rev.  Austin  Snyder,  serves  as  full-time 
chaplain  at  the  School  and  is  on  the  regular  staff.  The  School  cares  for  about 
1.100  patients.  The  Rev.  Gladys  Giffin  serves  the  South  Buxton  Pastoral  Charge 
and  gives  assistance  to  the  chaplain  with  the  aid  of  volunteers  on  the  one 
evening  per  week  which  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  denominational  instruction. 
In  addition  she  has  arranged  a  pattern  of  visitation  at  the  school  in  co-operation 
with  a  Hospital  School  Committee  of  the  South  Buxton  Pastoral  Charge. 
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Part-Time  Prison  Chaplaincies 

For  data  regarding  prison  chaplaincies,  see  pages  235-236. 


FINANCIALLY  ASSISTED  INTERDENOMINATIONAL  AND 
COMMUNITY  PROJECTS 


The  Street  Haven, 

2  Terauley  St., 

Toronto  2,  Ontario  Executive  Director:  Miss  Peggy  Ann  Walpole 

Street  Haven  is  a  new  non-sectarian  centre  to  provide  emergency  needs  for 
women  of  all  races  and  creeds  caught  in  the  web  of  addiction,  prostitution  and 
deviancy  problems,  and  as  a  bridge  to  a  better  life  for  those  desiring  it.  The 
Haven  is  open  seven  days  a  week,  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  the  staff  is  ready 
at  all  times  to  arrange  medical,  psychiatric  and  hospital  care,  contact  estranged 
families,  find  temporary  lodging,  collect  clothing  and  food  and  give  support 
through  the  process  of  withdrawal  from  drugs.  In  its  first  eight  months  of 
operation  the  centre  gave  assistance  to  over  200  girls. 

Church  and  Industry  Institutes 

To  aid  in  understanding  the  way  industrial  society  operates  and  to  help 
develop  effective  relations  between  the  churches  and  people  in  management, 
labour,  trade  and  the  professions,  a  series  of  Institutes  on  Church  and  Industry 
are  held  each  year  in  several  major  cities.  The  sponsoring  body  is  the  National 
Committee  on  Church  and  Industry,  an  ad  hoc  body  consisting  of  national 
secretaries,  lay  and  clergy  representatives  of  the  Anglican,  Baptist,  Lutheran, 
Pentecostal,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic  and  United  Churches,  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Churches  of  Christ  (Disciples).  Rev.  Stewart  Crysdale  is  chairman 
and  Canon  Maurice  Wilkinson  is  secretary  (600  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto).  Local 
committees  promote  and  administer  local  Institutes,  in  co-operation  with  the 
National  Committee.  In  1964  and  1965  Institutes  were  held  in  Halifax,  Montreal, 
Oshawa,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton  and  Vancouver.  In  1966  they  will  be 
held  in  Fredericton,  Montreal  and  Vancouver  and  possibly  in  Newfoundland. 

Boys  Village, 

16  51  Sheppard  Avenue  West, 

Downsview,  Ontario  Executive  Director:  Mr.  Robert  Shaw 

Boys  Village  provides  care,  treatment  and  direction  for  emotionally  disturbed 
boys  through  the  provision  of  a  residential  programme,  a  day  school  and  child 
guidance  clinic.  The  programme  is  in  the  hands  of  a  broadly  based  community 
Board  and  receives  some  financial  support  from  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  professional  personnel  in  providing 
adequate  psychological  and  social  direction  for  the  boys. 
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XXVII 


Catalogue  of  Literature,  Films,  Filmstrips  and 

Tape  Recordings 


—  For  directions  when  ordering  see  end  of  catalogue  — 

PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE 

"DIO AD  OR  ALIVE” — 41st  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  The  United  Church  of  Canada  500  per  copy 


MATERIALS  PEEPARED 
POE 

NATIONAL  PROJECT  OP  EVANGELISM  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION 


God’s  Church  lHas  7  Days  .  FREE 

Why  The  Sea  Is  Boiling  Hot — A  symposium  on  the  Church 

and  the  World  .  500  per  copy 

The  Changing  Church  in  Canada — A  Sociological  Survey  of 

Beliefs  and  Social  Attitudes  of  United  Church  People  ....  500  per  copy 

Coffee  House — A  One- Act  Play  by  Hilda  Benson  Powicke .  500  per  copy 

Where  The  Action  Is — First  person  stories  of  Canadian  con¬ 
gregations  which  are  reaching  out  into  the  community 
effectively,  by  Stewart  Crysdale  (Available  September  1966)  500  per  copy 


Pilm 

tCoffee  House — Black  and  White,  28  Minutes,  Service  Charge 
$3.00.  A  film  version  of  Hilda  Powicke’s  Play. 

Tape  Recordings 

Why  The  Sea  Is  Boiling  Hot — 28  Minutes,  Rental  Service 
Charge  $1.00.  Purchase  $2.00. 

Two  sets  of  radio  interviews,  one  with  June  Callwood,  Arnold  Edinborough 
and  Michael  Barkway  on  the  theme  of  the  clergy  and  a  second  with  Eric 
Nicol,  Joan  Hollobon,  June  Callwood  and  Michael  Barkway  on  the  theme  of 
the  Church.  Based  on  contributions  to  “Why  The  Sea  Is  Boiling  Hot”.  14 
minutes  each  set  of  interviews. 


HOMES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Homes  and  Institutions  Brochure — illustrated  outline  of  homes 

supervised  by  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  . .  FREE 


1966  ADULT  MISSION  STUDY  MATERIALS — THEME 
“THE  CONTRIBUTION  OP  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  CANADA” 


The  Church  Grows  in  Canada,  Douglas  J.  Wilson  .  $1.75  per  copy 

Study-Action  Manual  on  Canada,  Ward  L.  Kaiser  and  J.  L.  S. 

Shearman  .  $1.35  per  copy 

The  Church  in  Canada.  A  Historical  Map 

Wall  size  (23"  x  36")  .  $1.25  per  copy 

Small  size  (9%"  x  14 %")  .  .75  per  dozen 

1965  ADULT  MISSION  STUDY  MATERIALS — THEME 
“MISSION  THE  CHRISTIAN’S  CALLING” 

Realms  of  Our  Calling,  Howard  Grimes .  800  per  copy 

Mission  as  Decision,  Ikeler  and  Rowland  .  800  per  copy 

The  Word  with  Power,  Suzanne  de  Dietrich  .  800  per  copy 

Babylon  by  Choice,  Martin  E.  Marty  .  800  per  copy 

Study-Action  Starter .  400  per  copy 

CHURCH  UNION 

•The  Principles  of  Union  between  The  Anglican  Church  of 

Canada  and  The  United  Church  of  Canada  .  250  per  copy 

Study  Guide  to  the  Principles  of  Union  between  The  Anglican 

Church  of  Canada  and  The  United  Church  of  Canada  .  500  per  copy 
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EVANGELISM,  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY 


Tangled  World,  Roger  L.  Shinn  .  $1.35  per  copy 

The  Secular  City,  Harvey  Cox  .  $1.65  per  copy 

The  New  Urban  Society,  David  S.  Schuller  .  $1.10  per  copy 

Community  Organization :  Conflict  and  Reconciliation,  Lyle  E. 

Schaller  .  $2.25  per  copy 

Where  in  the  World,  Changing  Forms  of  the  Church’s  Witness, 

Colin  W.  Williams  .  85 0  per  copy 

What  in  the  World,  Colin  W.  Williams .  850  per  copy 

The  Noise  of  Solemn  Assemblies,  Peter  L.  Berger  .  $2.75  per  copy 

Effective  Evangelism,  George  Sweazey  .  $3.85  per  copy 

Stop  Pussyfooting  Through  a  Revolution,  J.  Archie  Hargraves..  350  per  copy 
Behold  A  New  Thing,  Issued  by  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 

in  U.S.A .  500  per  copy 

Salty  Christians,  Hans-Ruedi  Weber  .  850  per  copy 

A  Theology  of  Evangelistic  Concern,  Pieter  de  Jong  .  600  per  copy 

God’s  Frozen  People.  Mark  Gibbs  and  T.  Ralph  Morton .  850  per  copy 

This  Incredible  Thing — Evangelism  (Saddlebag  Series),  W.  G. 

Berry  . .  $1.00  per  copy 

Evangelism  in  the  Local  Congregation,  W.  G.  Berry .  100  per  copy 


riling 

~\The  Visitor — Colour,  29  Minutes,  Service  Charge,  6.00. 

Rev.  Andrew  Lalli  is  a  third  generation  Christian  minister  of  the  United 
Church  of  North  India  who  was  brought  to  Canada  as  a  visitor.  Among 
other  things  he  was  asked,  “What  is  your  impression  of  the  Canadian 
Church?’*  On  one  occasion  he  answered  this  question  with  another,  “I 
wonder  if  the  Church  is  a  form  or  a  force  in  Canadian  life?’’  Andrew  Lalli 
becomes  a  catalyst  causing  us  to  think  about  the  nature  of  our  church  in 
Canada.  He  has  no  answer  to  his  question — do  we? 

The  Captive — Black  and  White,  29  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $6.00. 

Changing  industrial  techniques  eliminate  job  opportunities  for  many  families 
who  are  not  ready  for  the  adjustment,  and  pockets  of  poverty  spring  up 
all  over  the  land.  Lessons  may  be  learned  by  Canadians  from  this  acute 
situation  in  Appalachia. 

The  Newcomers — Black  and  White,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $6.00. 

A  documentary  on  the  church’s  problem  in  making  the  Gospel  relevant  to 
men  wherever  and  whoever  they  are. 

t Almost  Neighbours — Black  and  White,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $6.00. 

Through  a  disturbing  experience  in  Bolivia,  a  middle-class  American  couple 
become  aware  of  their  responsibility  and  involvement  in  community  problems. 

T Totterin’  Town — Black  and  White,  29  minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

A  powerful  film  depicting  the  involvement  of  the  church  with  community 
organization  and  unemployment  problems  in  downtown  Chicago. 

t Th e  Detached  American — Black  and  White,  33  minutes.  No  Charge. 

A  discussion  starter  on  the  impersonality  of  20th  century  living  growing  out 
of  the  inaction  of  38  observers  of  a  New  York  murder.  Lack  of  interest 
in  politics  and  world  affairs,  status  seeking  and  poor  family  relations  evoke 
the  question,  “Is  life  meant  to  be  saved  or  spent?” 

t Inner  City — Black  and  White,  42  minutes,  Service  Charge  $3.00. 

A  presentation  of  the  problems  of  the  inner  city  and  some  examples  of 
Church  response  to  its  needs. 

A  Moment  to  Act — -Black  and  White,  30'  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.50. 

Depicts  the  failure  of  a  congregation  to  be  of  help  to  a  girl  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  mental  hospital.  A  good  discussion  starter  touching  not 
only  on  mental  illness  but  on  the  whole  question  of  the  sensitivity  or  lack 
of  it  to  many  needs  within  a  congregation. 

Filmstrips 

The  Cliff  Dwellers — Colour,  With  Reading  Manuscript,  10-15  Minutes,  Service 
Charge  $1.00. 

While  the  filmstrip  is  primarily  concerned  with  apartment  dwellers,  the 
questions  raised  are  of  deep  concern  to  every  member  of  the  church  whether 
in  urban  or  rural  areas  .  .  .  i.e.,  What  has  our  Church  done  in  response  to 
changes  in  our  area  in  the  last  25  years? 


EVANGELISTIC  PAMPHLETS 


♦On  Being  a  New  Person,  George  W.  Birtch  .  50  per  copy 

35  for  $1.00 

A  New  Blueprint  for  Evangelism  (Prepared  by  a  Winnipeg 

Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Rev.  Rex  R.  Dolan)  ..  50  per  copy 

35  for  $1.00 

Who  Me?  An  Evangelist!  .  30  per  copy 

40  for  $1.00 

The  Good  Samaritan  Rides  Again?,  I.  G.  Perkins  .  20  per  copy 

60  for  $1.00 

♦Under  the  Trappings  of  Christianity,  Angus  J.  MacQueen  ....  50  per  copy 

35  for  $1.00 

Now  You  Have  Accepted  Christ  .  20  per  copy 
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VISITATION  EVANGELISM 


Visitation  Evangelism  Manual  . 

Decision  and  Redecision  Cards  . 

Prospect  and  Assignment  Cards . 

A  Handbook  of  Evangelism  for  Laymen,  Dawson  C.  Bryan  .... 

When  Christians  Call,  W.  G.  Berry  . 

The  Fishermen’s  Club,  E.  E.  Golay  . 

They  Went  Forth  “Two  by  Two” — Turn-over  Chart  for  Visitation 

They  Went  Forth  “Two  by  Two”- — -A  reproduction  in  booklet 
form  of  the  visitation  evangelism  chart  in  colour  . 


Six  Folders  to  be  used  with  the  Turn-over  Chart  in  Visitation 
Evangelism  . 

1.  Follow  the  Nine  Steps  to  Effective  Visiting 

2.  Laymen  Visit  for  Christ  and  His  Church 

3.  How  Can  I  Handle  Unusual  Situations? 

4.  Don’t  Stop  Visiting 

5.  How  to  Win  a  Family  to  Christ 

6.  What  Shall  I  Do  Now? 


100  per  copy 
5  00  per  100 
500  per  100 
5  H  per  copy 
250  per  copy 
150  per  copy 
10  for  $1.00 
$15.00  per  copy 
Rental  $2.00 

400  per  copy 
12  or  more  300 
per  copy 

30  per  copy 


Filmstrips 

Demas  the  Drifter — Colour,  with  Record,  Service  Charge  $1.00. 

An  animated  cartoon  strip  on  the  subject  of  the  inactive  Church  member. 

Why  Visitation  Evangelism? — Colour,  with  Record,  Service  Charge  $1.00. 

A  good  background  strip  for  use  by  Church  officers  and  others  planning  a 
visitation  evangelism  programme. 


FRIENDSHIP  EVANGELISM 


Evangelism  Through  Friendship  .  100  per  copy 

Preparing  for  Evangelistic  Visiting  .  5 0  per  copy 

So  You’re  Going  Friendship  Calling  .  10  per  copy 

How  To  Be  A  Friendship  Sponsor  .  10  per  copy 

Christ  is  the  Good  News — Turn-over  Chart  for  friendship  visiting  $15.00  per  copy 

or  rental  $2.00' 

Sharing  the  Good  News,  Contains  text  of  Turn-over  Chart .  100  per  copy 

CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE 

•Statement  of  Faith,  General  Council  1940  .  50  per  copy 

•Catechism,  The  United  Church  of  Canada  (Available  also  in 

Japanese  and  Cantonese)  .  50  per  copy 

A  Companion  to  the  Catechism,  Arthur  W.  Lochead .  500  per  copy 

Our  Living  Faith,  an  interpretation  of  the  Faith  of  The  United 

Church  of  Canada,  R.  C-  Chalmers  .  250  per  copy 

5  for  $1.00 

The  Means  of  Grace,  A.  G.  Reynolds  .  150  per  copy 

S  for  $1.00 

What  Baptism  Should  Mean  to  Parents,  Hugh  A.  McLeod .  50  per  copy 

Five  Folders  on  the  Christian  Life  .  10  per  copy 


1.  Witnessing 

2.  Prayer 

3.  Bible  Reading 

4.  Church  Attendance 

5.  Family  Religion 


Folders  on  Christian  Doctrine  (Maclean’s  Reprints)  .  10  per  copy 

1.  God’s  Word  to  Man 

2.  What  Is  a  Protestant? 

3.  The  Meaning  of  Baptism 

4.  The  Ministry  and  the  Layman 

•When  You  Present  Your  Child  for  Baptism  .  20  per  copy 

•When  You  Present  Yourself  for  Confirmation  .  20  per  copy 

•When  You  Come  to  the  Lord’s  Table  .  20  per  copy 

Christian  Burial,  Adopted  by  the  17th  General  Council,  Windsor, 

Ontario,  1956  .  50  per  copy 

Life  and  Death.  A  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Faith 
given  general  approval  for  study  by  the  Executive  of  General 
Council,  1959.  Editor,  A.  G.  Reynolds  .  500  per  copy 
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DEVOTIONAL  MATERIAL  AND  HYMNS 

Highways  of  the  Heart — A  devotional  book  based  on  The  State¬ 
ment  of  Faith  . 

'The  Holy  Habits  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  G.  Ernest  Thomas . 

God  Speaks  .  .  .  We  Answer,  John  Webster  Grant, 

a  Handbook  for  lay  leaders  of  adult  worship  . 

Prayers  New  and  Old,  Forward  Movement  Publications  . 

Prayers  For  All  Occasions,  Forward  Movement  Publications.... 

The  Fellowship  of  Prayer  for  the  Lenten  Season  . 

God’s  Word  to  Man  . 

Plain  Talk,  A  series  of  12  broadcasts  at  Easter  time  by  Eev. 

James  M.  Finlay  . 

Songs  of  the  Gospel  (words  and  music)  . 

Songs  of  the  Gospel  (words  only)  . 

Hymn  Sheet  No.  1  (from  Songs  of  the  Gospel)  . 

Hymn  Sheet  No.  2  (from  Songs  of  the  Gospel)  . 

Songs  of  the  Faith  (large  print,  words  only,  edition  of  G1  hymns 
chosen  by  residents  of  Homes  for  Senior  Citizens) . 


LENTEN  BOOKLETS 

Growing  Into  Life,  1966,  William  C.  Kitto  . 

A  New  Dawn  in  Canada?  1965,  Claude  de  Mestral . 

Disciples  Here  and  Now,  1.9  64,  Katharine  B.  Hockin  .  .  . 

Come  Holy  Spirit,  19  63,  R.  J.  D.  Morris  . 

The  Light  Shines  On,  1962,  W.  Fraser  Munro  . 

The  Crises  of  Life,  1961,  J.  R.  Hord  . 

God  and  His  People,  The  Renewal  of  the  Church,  1960, 
A.  Leonard  Griffith  . 

You  and  the  Devil,  1959,  R.  H.  N.  Davidson  . 

God  and  You,  1958,  Edward  Cragg  . 


MATERIALS  FOR  HOSPITAL  VISITORS  AND  THE 

Hospital  Chaplain's  Quarterly  . 

The  Healing  of  His  Seamless  Dress,  Meditations  for  the  Sick, 

David  A.  MacLennan  . 

For  Those  Who  Mourn,  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A . 

When  Sickness  Comes,  E.  Melville  Aitken  . 

The  Hospital  Visitor,  A  confidential  chat  about  hospital  visitation 
by  a  competent  visitor  . 


CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP 

Church  Membership  Course  For  Adults,  Greer  W.  Boyce,  Draft 

for  experimental  use,  in  mimeographed  form  . 

"Take  Your  Church  Membership  With  You  When  You  Move, 
G.  B.  Mather  . 

Preparing  for  Church  Membership,  David  I.  Forsyth  (Teacher’s 


The  Christian  Life,  David  I.  Forsyth  (Student’s  Book)  . 

God  Be  In  My  Life,  Meditations  on  Church  Membership, 

David  I.  Forsyth  . 

Church  Membership  for  Boys  and  Girls,  C.  W.  Gilkey  . 

Christian  Teaching  for  Youth,  J.  Russell  Harris  . 

I  Join  the  Church,  Chats  for  Adults  on  Church  Membership, 
Homer  R.  Lane,  Editor  . 

Church  Membership,  Doctrine  and  Practice  in  The  United  Church 
of  Canada  . 


500  per  copy 
20 4  per  copy 
6  for  $1.00 

$1.00  per  copy 
250  per  copy 
250  per  copy 
100  per  copy 
10  per  copy 

FREE 
90-0  per  copy 
300  per  copy 
$1.35  per  100 
$1.35  per  100 

500  per  copy 
25  for  $10.00 


25  0  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
25  0  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 

250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 


SICK 

20  per  copy 
50  for  750 

150  per  copy 
100  per  copy 
20  per  copy 
100  for  $1.50 

10  per  copy 


250  per  copy 

20  per  copy 
100  for  $1.50 

6  00  per  copy 
200  per  copy 
$2.15  per  doz. 

200  per  copy 
$2.25  per  doz. 
100  per  copy 
300  per  copy 
$3.00  per  doz. 

250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 

250  per  copy 
5  for  $1.00 
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THE  ELDERSHIP 


The  Eldership  in  the  Local  Congregation,  S.  T.  Martin  .  per  copy 

ror  $i.vv 

The  Eldership  :  History  and  Practice,  J.  H.  Riddell  .  500  per  copy 

Let’s  Look  at  Elders — What  is  an  Elder?  What  are  his  Duties? 

L.  E,  Cragg  .  250  per  copy 


PERSONAL  MORALITY  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

Toward  a  Christian  Understanding  of  Sex,  Love,  Marriage — A 


Report  of  the  Commission  on  Christian  Marriage  and  Divorce, 

approved  by  the  Nineteenth  General  Council,  1960 .  400  per  copy 

3  for  1 1. 00- 

Marriage  Breakdown,  Divorce,  Remarriage,  A  Christian  Under¬ 
standing — A  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Christian  Marriage 
and  Divorce,  approved  by  the  Twentieth  General  Council,  1962  750  per  copy 

or  together  with 
the-preceding 
$1.00  for  the  two 

Sex  and  the  Teen-ager,  J.  R.  Hord  .  100  per  copy 

12  for  $1.00 

Harmony  in  Marriage,  Leland  Foster  Wood  .  $1.25  per  copy 

Fourth  Finger,  Left  Hand,  A  Guide  for  the  Marriage  Ceremony 

and  Reception,  W.  C.  Lockhart  .  500  per  copy 

Why  Divorce?  F.  W.  L.  Brailey .  100  per  copy 


Filins 

tA  Quarter  Million  Teenagers — Colour,  16  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

The  growth  of  Venereal  Disease  In  Canada  is  alarming  especially  in  the 
under  20  age  range.  This  film  shows  through  art  work,  diagrams  and 
actual  pictures  the  nature  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  how  VD  is  spread, 
how  it  is  recognized,  what  happens  in  the  development  of  these  infections 
and  the  importance  of  early  treatment  if  there  is  to  be  a  cure.  Excellent 
discussion  questions  at  end  of  film.  Recommended  by  Marriage  Guidance 
Council  for  use  with  Intermediate  and  Adult  groups. 

Before  They  Say  “l  Do” — Colour,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

This  film  for  ministers  and  counsellors  only,  is  on  training  for  couples 
about  to  marry. 

I  Do — Colour,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

A  young  couple  approaching  marriage  date,  are  disturbed  by  feelings  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  have  the  understanding  to  cope  with  the  problems 

that  arise  after  marriage. 

From  Generation  to  Generation — Colour,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

This  film  poetically  illustrates  the  basic  facts  of  human  reproduction,  showv 
ing  childbirth  as  an  emotional  and  spiritual  experience  as  well  as  a  physical 
one. 

One  Love — Conflicting  Faiths — Colour,  29  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

A  Roman  Catholic  boy  and  a  Protestant  girl  decide  to  marry  and  respect 
each  other’s  religion.  They  soon  meet  many  unexpected  problems. 

Handling  Marital  Conflicts — Colour,  20  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

A  demonstration  and  analysis  of  how  married  couples  handle  their  conflicts. 

The  Test — Colour,  28  Minutes. 

A  teacher  resigns  her  position  rather  than  condone  cheating.  Parents  are 
indignant  at  her  charges  against  their  children  and  a  parent-school  solution 
is  attempted. 

Available  from  local  film  libraries  usually  located  in  Public  Libraries, 
University  Extension  Departments  or  National  Film  Board. 

Worship,  A  Family’s  Heritage — Colour,  30  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

A  film  designed  to  help  parents  try  to  work  out  a  philosophy  of  Christian 
family  living  undergirded  by  family  worship  experiences. 

Filmstrips 

Face  to  Face — Colour,  with  Record,  10-15  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $1.00. 

A  filmstrip  that  should  help  young  adults  and  others  face  problems  such 
as  status,  sex  morality,  marriage,  etc.  A  good  discussion  starter  with  many 
possibilities  when  used  by  a  competent  leader.  No  pat  answers. 

The  Professor  and  The  Angel — With  Record,  Service  Charge  $1.00. 

A  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  filmstrip  engagingly  animated.  A  good 
discussion  starter  on  the  psychological  background  of  ethics. 
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PROTESTANTISM 


*  What’s  the  Difference — Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Beliefs 

Compared,  A.  G.  Reynolds  .  200  per  copy 

.  ^  x  „  .  6  for  $1.00 

A  Protestant  Primer,  Clarence  Seidenspinner  .  4  00  per  copy 

Roman  Catholic  Tradition  and  Protestant  Faith,  W.  Fraser 

Munro  . .  350  per  copy 

Marry  a  Roman  Catholic?  James  A.  Pike  .  100  per  copy 

Mariolatry,  R.  C.  Chalmers  . . .  50  per  copy 

_  6  for  250 

If  I  Marry  a  Roman  Catholic,  National  Council  of  Churches, 

N.Y .  60  per  copy 

100  for  $5.25 

Four  Booklets  on  the  Sects,  W.  Fraser  Munro .  1  o d  per  copy 

1.  The  Facts  About  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

2.  The  Error  in  Seventh  Day  Adventism 

3.  Mormonism 

4.  Baha’i-ism 


THE  CHURCH  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Between  Two  Worlds — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Church 
and  International  Affairs,  1964 — Adopted  by  the  Twenty-first 
General  Council  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada,  September 

1964  .  350  per  copy 

3  for  $1.00 

PUBLIC  ISSUES 


Communist  Faith  and  Christian  Faith— Donald  D.  Evans — A 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Christian  Faith,  given  general 

approval  by  the  Twenty-first  General  Council,  1964  .  $1.00  per  copy 

4  for  $3.00 

Immigration — A  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Immigration, 
adopted  and  commended  to  the  Church  for  study  by  the 

Twenty-first  General  Council,  1964  .  1  Od  per  copy 

Report  of  General  Council  Commission  on  Bilingualism  and 

Biculturalism  in  Canada  .  FREE 

Married  Women  Working — A  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Gainful  Employment  of  Married  Women,  given  general  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Twentieth  General  Council,  1962 .  FREE 

Alternatives  to  Capital  Punishment — The  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Alternatives  to  Capital  Punishment,  adopted  by  the 

Nineteenth  General  Council,  1960  .  100  per  copy 

Unlock  the  Doors — A.  Phillips  Silcox- — A  study  book  called  for 

and  outlined  in  the  foregoing  report  .  250  per  copy 

•The  United  Church  and  Medicare .  1  d  per  copy 

Christian  Citizenship  Guide  .  250  per  copy 

Christianity  and  Democracy,  Thomas  Saunders  .  100  per  copy 

Christianity  and  Politics,  G.  B.  Mather  .  100  per  copy 

Ethics  in  a  Business  Society,  Marquis  W.  Childs  and  Douglass 

Cater  .  500  per  copy 

POVERTY 

The  Christian  Case  Against  Poverty,  Henry  Clark  .  850  per  copy 

Living  Standards,  Edward  Rogers  .  $2.10  per  copy 

The  Rich  Nations  and  The  Poor  Nations,  Barbara  Ward  .  $1.25  per  copy 

Toward  A  World  of  Plenty,  Barbara  Ward  .  $1.45  per  copy 

TEMPERANCE 

To  Drink  Or  Not  To  Drink,  reprint  from  Family  Circle  (Febru¬ 
ary,  1964),  Ann  Landers  .  50  per  copy 

25  for  $1.00 

The  Church  and  the  Alcohol  Problem,  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Temperance  Policy  and  Programme  to  the  19th  General 

Council,  Edmonton,  September  1960  250  per  copy 

How  Concerned  Are  You?  Commitment  Check  List  .  100  for$1.00 

The  Christian  and  Drink,  Guides  to  Responsible  Conduct .  20  per  copy 

Why  We  Don’t  Drink,  Margaret  and  Martin  Johns  .  100  for  $1.0>0 

Why  We  Gave  Up  Social  Drinking,  Helen  and  J.  G.  Macdonald  20  per  copy 

Declaration  of  Purpose  Cards  .  10  per  copy 


Films 

For  Those  Who  Drink — Black  and  White,  40  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.50. 

An  educational  health  film  featuring  Gordon  Bell,  M.D.  Using  many  black¬ 
board  diagrams,  Dr.  Bell  explains  what  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  does 
to  both  mind  and  body  and  the  reasons  why  some  people  drink. 

Stop  Driving  Vs  Crazy — Colour,  11  Minutes,  Service  Charge  $2.00. 

A  Martian  visits  earth  to  find  out  about  the  "wonderful  love”  he  has  heard 
exists  here.  He  is  glad  to  hurry  back  to  Mars  when  he  sees  how  people 
kill  each  other  with  cars  driven  under  control  of  a  strange  fluid  which  they 
drink. 
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Tilmstrips 

tBasic  Information  on  Alcohol — (Series  of  Four  Strips) 

1  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body  2.  Alcohol  and  the  Personality 

3.  Alcohol  and  Social  Problems  4.  Alcohol  and  the  Christian  Faith 

With  Record,  Service  Charge  $1.00  per  strip. 

Some  basic  facts  presented  with  a  touch  of  humour. 


GAMBLING 

*A  Statement  on  Lotteries  in  Canada,  The  Canadian  Council  of 

Churches  . 

Lotteries— The  Great  Illusion,  E.  M.  Howse  . 

Gambling  in  Canada,  F.  W.  L.  Brailey  . 

SMOKING 

Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health . 


20  per  copy 
10(1  per  copy 
20  for  $1.00 
15tf per  copy 
8  for  $1.00 

10  per  copy 


Films 

Is  Smoking  Worth  It f — Colour,  16  Minutes. 

A  British  Ministry  of  Information  film  presenting  high  school  students 
in  discussions  of  smoking  interspersed  with  laboratory  sequences,  etc., 
providing  factual  data.  Available  from  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society. 

Let’s  Discuss  Smoking — Black  and  White,  16  Minutes. 

Teenagers  discuss  smoking  with  a  psychologist.  Much  valuable  information 
is  elicited.  Available  from  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society. 

THE  LOUD’S  DAY 

Sunday — Today  and  Tomorrow.  Given  general  approval  by  the 


Twentieth  General  Council  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada, 

September  1962  .  150  per  copy 

8  for  $1.00 

Why  Sunday?  Excerpts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 

the  Lord’s  Day,  General  Council,  1948  .  250  per  copy 

5  for  $1.00 

BUBAL  LIFE 

New  Prospects  for  the  Rural  Church,  Joint  Committee  on  the 

Rural  Church  .  FREE 

Realizing  New  Prospects — A  Survey  Guide,  Joint  Committee  on 

the  Rural  Church  .  500  per  copy 

The  Church  Meets  Change  in  Rural  Life,  Joint  Committee  on 

the  Rural  Church  .  FREE 

Understanding  Your  Community,  Desmond  M.  Connor .  500  per  copy 


DIRECTIONS  WHEN  ORDERING 

Literature  in  English. 

may  be  ordered  from 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 
The  United  Church  of  Canada,  299  Queen  Street  W., 

Toronto  2B,  Ontario 
and  from 

Regional  Literature  Depots  in  Vancouver,  Edmonton, 
Saskatoon,  Winnipeg,  Halifax.  St.  John’s 
Note  :  Items  marked  *  are  also  available  in  French  from  the  offices  of 
“Credo”,  Suite  1215,  1255  University  Street,  Montreal  2,  Quebec. 


Films  and  Tape  Recording's 

may  be  ordered  from 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 
The  United  Church  of  Canada,  299  Queen  Street  W., 

Toronto  2B,  Ontario 
and  where  marked  t  also  from 

Regional  Literature  Depots  in  Vancouver,  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg 
Filmstrips 

may  be  ordered  from 

AVEL,  The  United  Church  of  Canada, 

Room  514,  85  St.  Clair  Avenue  East,  Toronto  7,  Ontario 

and  from 

Regional  Literature  Depots  in  Vancouver,  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg 


Addresses  of  Regional  Literature  Depots 


Literature  Depot., 
120  Maryland  Ave., 
Winnipeg  10,  Man. 
Literature  Depot, 
Alberta  College, 
10041  -  101st  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alta. 
Rev.  G.  B.  Mather 
515  -  10th  St.  East, 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Literature  Depot, 
204-509  Richards  St., 
Vancouver  2,  B.C. 
Literature  Depot, 

87  Le  Marchant  Rd., 
St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

The  Bible  House, 

1652  Granville  St., 
Halifax,  N.S. 
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T  UNIVERSITY 


64  0214090  3 


Your  GIFT  Will  Yield  You  an 

ANNUAL  INCOME 

DEPENDABLE  AS  LONG  AS  YOU  LIVE 

A  Gift  on  the  Guaranteed  Annuity  Plan  of  The  United  Church  of 
Canada  will  enable  you  to  share  in  the  work  of  Evangelism  and 
Social  Service  of  the  Church,  and  also  ensure  for 
yourself  a  regular  income. 

For  interest  rates  and  other  information  ivrite  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  or  the  Treasurer  of  the  Church,  The  United  Church  House, 
85  St.  Clair  Avenue  East,  Toronto. 


Jform  of  Requests 

When  consulting  your  lawyer  about  your  Will  suggest  to  him 
that  one  or  other  of  the  following  be  included: 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  United  Church  of  Canada 

the  sum  of  $  for  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and 

Social  Service,  and  I  direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  The  United  Church  of  Canada  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  for  the  said  legacy. 

or 

All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  both  real  and 
personal,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  The  United  Church  of 
Canada  for  the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service,  and  I 
direct  that  the  receipt  of  the  Teasurer  for  the  time  being  of  The 
United  Church  of  Canada  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my 
executors  for  the  said  legacy. 
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